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Art. I.—TZhe Illyrian Emperors and their Land. 


Tue Eastern shores of the Hadriatic have in all ages borne 
the character of a border-land. And it is from their character 
as a border-land that they draw a great part of their charm, 
alike for him who studies their past and present history and 
for him who looks on their hills and islands with his own 
eyes. And they have been a border-land in two senses. They 
form the march of the two great geographical, political, and 
religious divisions of Europe. The two great peninsulas 
which the Hadriatic Gulf parts asunder have a march-land 
Which does not exactly coincide with their primary physical 
boundary. The north-eastern part of the eastern peninsula, that 
which is sometimes called the Byzantine peninsula, is closely 
connected, even physically, with the Italian peninsula which 
lies on the western side of the gulf. The mountains which part 
off Istria and Dalmatia from the vast mainland to the east of 
them are a continuation of the range of mountains which 
parts off Italy from the vast mainland to the north of her. 
It is indeed true in one sense that the heights which part 
off all the three great peninsulas of southern Europe are 
parts of one range stretching from the Pyrenees to Haimos. 
But Dalmatia is bound to Italy by a closer tie than this, 
and Istria is bound to her by a tie closer still. Istria lies 
east of the Hadriatic ; yet, on any theory of natural boundaries, 
Istria is manifestly. Italian. In the case of Dalmatia the con- 
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nexion is not so close and unbroken; yet the narrow, the 
constantly narrowing, strip of land between the mountains 
and the sea, though geographically part of the eastern penin- 
sula, has not a little the air of a thread, a finger, a branch, 
cast forth from the western peninsula. Dalmatia is thus 
physically a march-land; and its physical position has ever 
made it the march-land of languages, empires, and religions. 
It lies on the border of those two great divisions of Europe 
which we may severally speak of as the Greek and the Latin 
worlds. The Dalmatian archipelago, a secondary Aigean 
with its islands and peninsulas, formed, unless we except a 
few doubtful and scattered settlements on the opposite coast, 
the most distant sphere of Greek colonization in those seas, as 
it was the latest chosen of all the spheres of genuine Greek 
settlement, as distinguished from Macedonian conquest. 
It was through these lands, through wars and negotiations 
with their rulers, that Rome won her first footing on the 
eastern coast of the Hadriatic, and thereby found her first 
opportunity and excuse for meddling in the affairs of Greece. 
The land through which the Roman had thus made his highway 
into the eastern lands became, in the days when his Empire 
split asunder, a border-land, a disputed possession, of the 
Eastern and the Western Empire, of the Eastern and the 
Western Church. In days when Greek and Roman had so 
strangely become names of the same meaning, the cities of the 
Dalmatian coast clave as long as they could to their allegiance 
to the Greek-speaking prince whose Empire still bore the 
Roman name. In after times they became part of the 
dominion of that mighty commonwealth which, itself as it 
were a portion of the East anchored off the shores of the 
West, bore rule alike on the mainland of Italy and among the 
islands and peninsulas of Greece. In our own day it forms 
part of the dominions of a potentate who still clings, however 
vainly, to the titles, traditions, and ensigns of the elder Rome, 
but whose geographical position calls him before all princes 
to be the arbiter, the conqueror, or the deliverer of the lands 
which still look with fear or with hope to the younger Rome. 
Dalmatia in all her stages, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Venetian, 
Austrian, has steadily kept up her character of a border-land 
between Eastern and Western Europe. Andif we take into 
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our account the great struggle of the early days of our own 
century, the short incorporation of Dalmatia by France, the 
still shorter occupation of some of her islands and cities by 
England—in days when England did not despise Montene- 
grin, and even Russian help—the long destiny of this coast 
as a debatable ground between the two great divisions of 
Europe is carried on in yet minuter detail. 

The Dalmatian coast has thus always kept its character as 
a march-land between East and West, and the march-land of 
East and West has of necessity been also the march-land of 
rival Empires and rival Churches. But these coasts and 
islands have been a march-land in yet a further sense than 
this. Their history has made them in all ages the border, 
sometimes of civilization against actual barbarism, always 
of a higher civilization against a lower. And if their 
position has made them the march of the two great divi- 
sions of the Christian Church, it has also made them the 
march of Christendom itself, first against heathendom and 
afterwards against Islam. A glance at the map will at 
once show that the Dalmatian land, whose islands and penin- 
sulas and inland seas make it almost a secondary Hellas, 
must have been from the earliest times the seat of a higher 
civilization than the boundless mainland from which its 
mountains fence it off. But here again its position as a 
border-land comes in with tenfold force. Dalmatia, with all 
her islands and havens, could never be as Greece, or even as 
Italy, because she did not in the same way stand free from 
the vast mainland behind her. That mainland, on the other 
hand, has been actually checked in the path of civilization by 
the fringe of higher civilization which has been spread along 
its edge. Civilization and barbarism have been brought into 
the closest contact with one another, without either dis- 
tinctly gainiig the upper hand. The barbarian has been 
checked in his calling as destroyer; the civilized man has 
been checked in his calling of enlightener. The barbarian 
has not been able, as in lands further to the east, to force 
his way through the line of civilization which has hemmed 
him in; nor has the civilized man been able to force his way 
over the mountain barrier which has doomed the lands 
the east of it to an abiding state of at least comparative 
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barbarism. - The old Illyrian became the subject of the 
Roman; his land became the highway and the battle-field 
_of the Goth; his name and race and tongue were swept 
away or driven southward by the Slave. The Slave again 
has been brought into bondage by the Turk. But, during 
all these changes, the cities and islands, Greek, Roman, 
Venetian, or Austrian, have remained outposts of civiliza- 
tion, fringing a mainland which has always lagged behind 
them. And at two periods again, difference of race and 
language, difference of higher and lower civilization, have 
been further aggravated by difference of religion. That the 
land has long been a debatable land between the Eastern and 
Western Churches is not all. Dalmatia has twice been a 
border-land of Christendom itself. The Slavonic immigrants 
-of the seventh century were heathens; some of them long 
remained so. In the tenth century one Dalmatian district, 
the Narentine coast between Spalato and Ragusa, together 
with some of the neighbouring islands, bore the significant 
name of Pagania.* The heathen settlements gradually grew 
into Christian kingdoms, but a later revolution changed those 
Christian kingdoms into subject provinces of the Mussulman. 
As once against the heathen, so now against the Turk, Dal- 
matia became one of the frontier lands of Christendom. At 
some points the Christian fringe is narrow indeed; at two 
points it is altogether broken through. The mountain wall 
whose slopes begin in the streets of Ragusa fences off the land 
of the Apostolic King from the land where the choice of the 
- Christian lies only between bondage and revolt. And at two 
points of the inland seas of Dalmatia, one of them fittingly 
within the bounds of the old Pagania, the dominion of the 
misbeliever reaches down to the Hadriatic shore itself. 

The Dalmatian shore itself is therefore pre-eminently a 
border-land; but in that character it only carries out in 
a higher degree the character of the mainland which it 
fringes. The whole of Illyricum is, and always has been, 

* The Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennétos, from whose works, ‘ De The- 
matibus’ and ‘De Administrando Imperio,’ we get the fullest account of Dal- 
matia and the neighbouring lands, as they stood in the tenth century, defines 
(cap. 30, p. 145 of the Bonn edition) the limits of Pagania with great accuracy. 
It is the region of the famous Narentine pirates, and takes in the present 
bit of Turkish territory at Klek, 
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in some sort a border-land. Its character as such is empha- 
tically marked in the geography of the transitional days of 
the Roman Empire. In that great division into prefectures © 
which formed the groundwork of the somewhat later division 
of the Empire into East and West, the name Illyricum has two 
meanings. There is the Illyricum of the East, which has 
strangely spread itself southwards so as to take in Macedonia, 
and that in a sense in which Macedonia takes in Greece. 
There is the Illyricum of the West, which in like manner 
stretches itself northwards, so as to take in a large part of the 
lands between the Danube and the Alps. Of the Western 
Iilyricum, the Dalmatian coast forms a part; and it should be 
noted that the line between Eastern and Western Illyricum is 
drawn nearly at the point which separates the modern Dalmatian 
kingdom from the Ottoman province of Albania. That line is not 
an arbitrary line. The point at which the continuous, or nearly 
continuous, dominion of Venice stopped is one which is clearly 
marked in the coast-line. At that point the coast, which so 
far stretches in a slanting direction from north-west to south- 
east, turns in a direction nearly due south. North-east of that 
point, Venice was mistress of the whole coast, save only the 
dominions of Ragusa and the two points where Ragusa had 
deemed that the crescent of Mahomet was a less dangerous 
neighbour thanthe lion of Saint Mark. In the possession of that 
coast, the Austrian Archduke and Hungarian King has sue- 
ceeded the two seafaring commonwealths. The dominions of 
Venice had not always ended at that point. South of it she 
~ had at different times held a dominion, sometimes larger, some- 
times smaller, both among the islands and on the mainland. 
Even down to her fall, besides her possession of Corfu and 
the other so-called Ionian islands, she still kept one or two 
detached points on the mainland. But the point of which we 
speak, the point so clearly marked on the map, was the end 
of that abiding and nearly continuous dominion in which the 
Apostolic King has succeeded her. That point, once the 
frontier of the Eastern and Western Empires, is now the 
frontier of the Slave and the Albanian ; that is to say, it is 
the boundary of the land within which the Slave thoroughly 
and permanently supplanted the old Illyrian whom the 
Albanian represents. The same point was, till the foun- 
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dation of the modern Greek kingdom, actually the end of 
Christendom along those coasts. And though the birth of 
that new Christian state makes it no longer the end of 
Christendom, it still is—for the two points of Turkish coast 
at Klek and Sutorina are hardly worth counting as exceptions 
—the beginning of Islam and the end of continuous Chris- 
tendom. North-west of that point we are still in the border- 
land of Eastern and Western Europe; south of it we are 
undoubtedly in the eastern division. While the Dalmatian 
coast itself has been as it were an outlying piece of the West 
thrown out on the eastern side of the gulf, the mainland to 
the back of it shares, in a less degree, the border character of 
the coast itself. The whole land along the Danube and its 
tributaries, from the border of Retia to the border of Thrace 
in the later sense, was all Illyricum in one sense or other of 
that ambiguous word. It has been within them, as a great 
border-land, that the greatest fluctuations to and fro have 
taken place between West and East in their various forms; 
between the Teuton and the Eastern Slave ; between both and 
the Magyar; between the Eastern and the Western Church; be- 
tween both and the Pagan and the Mussulman. The Old Rome 
strove hard for the spiritual dominion of the Bulgarian; she 
won the spiritual dominion of the Magyar. Of this last 
papal triumph we see the political results at this moment. 
Magyar and Catholic Hungary, called on by her geographical 
position to be, as of old, the champion of Christendom, can- 
not bring herself freely to cast in her lot with her Slavonic 
and Orthodox neighbours. The Orthodox Slave has sometimes 
deliberately deemed that the rule of the unbelieving Turk 
was less to be dreaded than the rule of the Catholic Magyar. 
The Orthodox Slave, placed on the borders of so many 
political and religious systems, has become the subject, 
sometimes of the Western Cesar, sometimes of the Hunga- 
rian King, sometimes of the Venetian Commonwealth, some- 
times of the Turkish Sultan. His independent being, which 
once took a form which promised to become the dominant 
power of south-eastern Europe, is now shut up in the little 
principality on the Black Mountain, that gallant outpost of 
Christendom, where the border character of the whole land 
and its people, gathered as it were together on the very 
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mareh of Christendom and Islam, stands out more clearly 
than on almost any other spot of the Illyrian land. 

We may thus set down Illyria as a whole, in all its senses, 
except perhaps that widest sense of all in which it takes in 
Peloponnésos, as being at all times essentially a border-land, 
and the Dalmatian coast as being the part in which its cha- 
racter as a border-land comes out most strongly. The whole 
land, and especially the Dalmatian part of it, was a land 
which had cost Rome much trouble to win, but which, when 
won, became one of those parts of her dominion which had 
the greatest share in fixing her own destiny. It was through 
Illyria that Rome first made her way to Macedonia and 
Greece. It was in warfare with Illyria that she gained her 
first Hellenic allies or subjects. In the fourth century the 
Dalmatian coasts and islands had been studded with Greek 
colonies. The northern Epidauros, the parent of Ragusa, 
and the island cities of Pharos and Korkyra the Black, 
had been planted, some of them, strangely enough, under the 
auspices of the tyrant Dionysios.* These spots, some of them 
famous in later times, and even in the wars of our own century, 
show how far the borders of the Hellenic world had now ex- 
tended themselves, since the days, better known to most of us, 
when Epidamnos had been the furthest outpost of Hellas in 
those lands. In the next century, Skodra on the mainland 
and the island post of Issa became the strongholds of the 
Iyrian kingdom of Agron and, Teuta, and Illyrian pirates 
became the dread of the Greek and Italian ports. One Greek 
of the Hadriatric islands, Démétrios of Pharos, has won for 
himself, by a series of treasons, a prominent place in the 
history of those times. In the interval between the first and 
second Punic wars, Rome broke the power of the pirate Queen. 
She received Epidamnos, Apollonia, and the elder Korkyra 
as her allies or subjects, and her ambassadors were admitted 
within the pale of Hellenic religion and Hellenic culture by 


* Black Korkyra, now Curzola, was a colony of Knidos, and Pharos, now 
Lesina, a colony of Paros. See Strabo, vii. 5 (vol. ii. p. 104). For the help 
given to the Parians in this colony, and for his own colony of Lissos, see 
' Diodoros, xv. 13. This is Lissos on the mainland, not the modern Lissa, the 
island Issa which figures in the war between Rome and Illyria (see Polybios, 
ii. 8, 11; xxxii. 18). Epidauros is not mentioned so early, but its name and the 
worship of Asklépios speak for themselves. 
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the formal right of sharing in the Isthmian games. Rome 
thus’ became a power east of the Hadriatic; but it was not 
till a later generation, not till Rome was already great in 
Spain and in Asia, that [Illyrian allies or subjects were 
directly incorporated with her dominion. Things had then 
changed. Roman protection was fast changing into Roman 
dominion. Macedonia, once the enemy of Greece, was now 
her bulwark, and Illyria was the ally of Macedonia. The 
overthrow of Perseus, the partition of the Macedonian king- 
dom, carried with it the overthrow and dismemberment of 
his Illyrian ally, and the kingdom of Gentius, the kingdom 
of Skodra, became a part of Rome’s dominion beyond the 

It is now that Dalmatia first comes into sight as a land with 
a distinct being. Dalmatia revolted from the rule of Gentius, 
to become a separate power, whose conquest was a far harder 
work for Rome than the overthrow of the kingdom from 
which it had split off. It was not till after more than a 
hundred and fifty years of intermittent warfare, warfare in 
which Roman defeats alternated with Roman triumphs, it 
was not till after the Christian era had begun, that the last 
Dalmatian revolt was put down by the arms of Tiberius, 
under the auspices of Augustus. The whole of the border- 
land, from the frontier of Italy to the frontier of Hellas, was 
now admitted to the bondage and the repose of the Roman 
peace; one part of the land, the Istrian peninsula, was 
formally taken within the bounds of Italy. The coast 
was now fringed with Roman cities, admitted to the rights 
of Roman municipal life, and striving to imitate the mighty 
works of Rome herself. Pola, under her new name of Pietas 
Julia, reared her amphitheatre beside her harbour: she 
crowned her hill with her capitol, and adorned her streets and 
her forum with the temple of Augustus and the arch of the 
Sergii. Zara, Jadera, on her peninsula, became a Roman 
colony, and reared the arch and the columns which still 
survive among the more stately memorials of later times. 
Salona, on her own inland sea, with her own archipelago in 

* The earlier Illyrian war is recorded in the second book of Polybios. Appian 
has a special book on the Illyrian wars. In him (chap. xi.) we get our first 


notices of Dalmatia as such: the name is not found in Polybios. There is 
also a shorter notice in Strabo, which has been already referred to. 
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front of her, with her mountain wall rising above her shores, 
became the greatest city of the Dalmatian coast, and oie of 
the greatest cities of the Roman world. The land was now 
Roman ; its chief cities were Roman colonies. In due time 
all its inhabitants, along with the other inhabitants of the 
Roman world, were admitted to the name and rights of 
Romans. And now it became clear that the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and the Dalmatian coast-land above all, had received 
a special and important mission in the history of Rome and 
of the world. 


It was in the second half of the third century that the 
Illyrian lands began to show themselves as charged with the 
special work of providing external champions and internal 
reformers for the Empire of which they formed a part. 
When all distinctions were broken down, when all the men of 
the Mediterranean lands were alike Romans, when the purple 
of the Cesars became a prize open to every soldier who was 
enrolled in the Roman legions, it was from the Illyrian lands 
that Rome drew the greatest of her Emperors. And it was 
from the special Dalmatian land that she drew the Emperor 
who was to begin a new order of things, to establish her 
Empire on a new footing, and to leave behind him on his 
native Dalmatian shore the most abiding monument of 
Roman magnificence and Roman art. By this time all 
regard for special Roman birth had long passed away. The 
feeble tradition of hereditary succession which had once pre- 
vailed, and which was one day to prevail again, had fallen 
into abeyance. No lasting hereditary dynasty had ever been 
founded. The divine stock of the Julii, the seed of Aphrodité 
and Anchisés, had been kept on only by successive adoptions 
which admitted Octavii, Claudii, and Domitii to the rights 
of the sacred house. The Sabine Flavii lasted but two 
generations. Under the adopted family which began with 
Nerva, the bounds of Italy were passed, and the dominion of 
Rome reached its greatest extent under the Spaniard Trajan. 
A series of desperate attempts were made to continue at least 
the name of the Antonines, among princes who neither came of 
their blood nor represented them by any legal adoption. A ficti- 
tious succession was thus carried on till the fall of Alexander 
Severus and the elevation of the first Maximin. The throne. 
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was now open to ‘every barbarian peasant of the frontier.’ * 
So it was till one barbarian peasant found himself so safe upon 
the throne that he could dare, like Sulla, to lay aside his power, 
and even to withstand every prayer which called on him 
to take the burthen of empire again upon his shoulders. 
Through the whole of the time when Emperors followed each 
other so fast, and when, amidst all confusions and treasons, 
so many found their way to the throne by undoubted merit, 
it was among the barbarian peasants of the Illyrian frontier- 
land that Rome found her most valiant defenders and her 
wisest rulers. : 
The first of the barbarian Emperors came indeed from the 
lands east of the Hadriatic, but from a province which no 
stretch of geographical licence can bring within the limits 
of the land with which we are dealing. The first Maximin, 
born in Thrace, sprung, as it was said, of a Gothic father 
and an Alan mother, finds no place in our Illyrian series. 
His reign is simply a sign that old distinctions were broken 
down ; though it would seem that the character of his reign 
caused a reaction which left its mark in the choice of the - 
more strictly Roman Emperors who again followed him for 
awhile. The line of Emperors whose places of birth can be 
placed within Illyria in the wider sense begins more worthily 
with Decius. His birth in Pannonia brings him, in the laxer 
geography of the age, within the Illyrian border, and he 
stands forth as the first of the long line of champions of the 
Roman dominion against the Goth.t The series which begins 
with Decius ends with Belisarius and Narses. The long list 
of the defenders of Rome takes in men from every province 
and of every race, till in Belisarius the championship has 
come back, not indeed. to the same race, but to the same 
corner of the world. The work which had been begun by 
the Illyrian, perhaps by the Roman settled on Illyrian soil, 
was carried on by the Spaniard and the Vandal, and ended by 
the Slave and the Persian. But before Rome received her last 
Illyrian Cesar, the days came when Valerian was led captive 
before the throne of Sapor, and when the Roman dominion 
was split in pieces by those endless pretenders, tyrants in the 
* Gibbon, vol. i. chap. vii. p. 287. Ed. Milman. 


‘Decius Sirmiensium vico ortus.’ Aurelius Victor, Ces, 29. ‘E Pannoni 
inferiore, Bubaliw natus.’ Epitome 29. 
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Roman sense of the word, who, by a somewhat forced analogy, 
reminded men of the Thirty at Athens. Out of this anarchy 
and chaos men once more came from the lands between the 
Danube and the Hadriatic to win again the lost provinces of 
Rome, and to drive back her Teutonic invaders. The Gothic 
Claudius won his surname from the first great check given 
to the Gothic enemy on the battle-fields of Dardania and 
in the passes of Haimos. His fasces and his mission passed 
to one whom the Illyrian lands might more distinctly claim 
as their own than either of the two Imperial champions 
whom they had as yet sent forth. Decius and Claudius 
at least bore Roman names, and boasted, truly or untruly, 
of Roman descent. But Aurelian, no man doubted, was 
sprung of peasant blocd in the Danubian lands, and drew 
his Roman cognomen from the Roman patron of his father. 
The exact place of his birth is variously fixed, but all 
accounts place it at some point or other of the land whose 
duty as a border-land was then to be the march of the 
Roman against the Goth.* Whether he was Pannonian, 
Dacian, or Meesian, all those lands come within the wide 
sense of the Illyricum of those days; all come within the 
march-land of East and West. Perhaps from the banks of 
the Save, perhaps from a more southern point of the same 
region, came the man who won back Gaul from Tetricus and 
Palmyra from Zénobia, who drove back the Alemannic invader 
from Italy, and who girded Rome herself with the walls which 
still surround her. But the man who girded Rome with her 
new walls was also the man who withdrew the power of 
Rome from the lands beyond the Danube. The Dacia of 
Trajan was surrendered by Aurelian. The surrender of Dacia 
and the fortification of Rome were alike signs of the change 
which had come over the world since Trajan’s day. The days 
of conquest are now. past. The victories of Rome are now 
won only to defend or to secure old possessions, not to annex 
new ones. When Italy lay open to German invaders, when 
Rome had again to fight for her being on the old battle-ground 
of Hasdrubal and Nero,t it was vain to dream of defending 


* His different alleged birthplaces are collected in his life by Vopiscus in 
the Augustan history. 3 

+ ‘Juxta amnem Metaurum ac fanum Fortuna,’ says the Epitome which bears. 
the name of Aurelius Victor, 35. Cf. Gibbon, vol. ii. chap, xi. p. 25. 
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Roman outposts on the Dniester and the Carpathians. Rome 
herself, not the Empire but the city, now needed bulwarks 
for her own shelter. And those bulwarks were given her by 
the Illyrian who had won his way to the purple from the 
lowest ranks of her army, and who, on the throne of her 
Empire, could recall the memory of the best worthies of her 
commonwealth. Aurelian, who had recovered alike Gaul and 
Syria, joined the laurels of Cesar to the laurels of Pompeius. 
Men spoke of him as a stern and even a cruel prince; yet, in 
the moment of victory, he could imitate the clemency of 
Pompeius rather than the cold-blooded cruelty of Caesar. 
The conqueror, in the car of the Gothic King, was drawn by 
his four stags up the ascent to the Capitol. But in the 
triumph of Aurelian, as in the triumph of Pompeius, none 
turned aside to the right at the point where the ascent began. 
The mwagnanimity which had no place in the soul of the 
divine Julius had a place in the soul of the peasant’s son of 
Sirmium. As Aurelian went up to offer his thanksgiving to 
the gods of Rome, no captive was led aside to the Tullianum 
to share the fate of Caius Pontius and of Vercingetorix. 
Among the many competitors whom Aurelian had to strive 
against was one who arose in the Dalmatian land itself. But 
Septiminus, who perished by the hands of his own followers,* 
was but the Emperor of a moment, not a serious rival, like — 
the ruler of Gaul and the Queen of the East. And the 
Dalmatian land, along with the rest of Ilyricum, might well 
rejoice to have given Rome a prince whose name lives along- 
side of the name of the later heroes of her commonwealth, 
and even alongside of the name of the best beloved among 
her ancient Kings. He who traces out the changes which 
successive ages have wrought in the aspect of the local Rome 
finds two names which everywhere form his landmarks, the 
name of Servius and the name of Aurelian. The walls, the 
gates, the mighty temple of the Sun, were gifts which one 
great Illyrian left in the city of his Empire. We feel that we 
are drawing near to the times when an Illyrian greater still 
left monuments no less famous, alike in the city of his Empire 
and in the land of his birth. But, before we reach those days, 


* Aur, Vict, Epit. 35, ‘Hujus tempore apud Dalmatas Septiminus Impera- 
tor effectus, mox a suis obtruncatur.’ 
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the Illyrian land had yet to give Rome two more heroes. 
Aurelian died by the hands of soldiers who were misled by 
lying tales, and who presently repented of the deed. Then 
came that strange interregnum which seemed to recall the 
earliest mythical days of the Roman state.* The throne 
of Aurelian stood vacant, as legends said that the throne 
of Romulus had stood vacant. Aurelian had in truth given 
such new strength to his government that the machine could 
work for awhile after the hand of the reformer was taken 
away. For a moment soldiers and senators were at one; for 
a moment Rome was again ruled by a Roman; in the per- 
son of Tacitus the Imperator of the army seemed to have 
made way for the Prince of the Senate, the chief magistrate of 
the Roman Commonwealth. But in those days there was 
work to be done which called for the sword of the Imperator 
rather than for the fasces of the Princeps. Aurelian had won 
back the dismembered provinces, and had cleared Italy of 
barbarian invaders. But the undying enemies of Rome were 
still busy on her borders. The German was still threatening 
on the Rhine, and the Persian on the Euphrates. To meet 
them, the arms of the warriors of Illyricum were still needed. 
After the short reign of the Roman Tacitus, Probus, another 
son of the warlike border-land, won back the Rhenish cities 
from the Frank, and girded the Empire itself with walls, as 
Aurelian had girded the city. We see indeed that, when 
Probus found it needful to put a physical barrier between the 
Frank and the Roman province, the true power of Rome was 
gone. The Frank was the advancing, the Roman was the 
receding power. It was no longer a question of adding new 
provinces to the Empire, but of guarding, by whatever means, 
the provinces which Rome still kept. Still the frontiers had 
to be guarded, and it was from Illyricum that the men came 
who guarded them, the men who gained fresh triumphs for 
Rome, if only in defending her borders. The triumph of Pro- 
bus, the costly and bloody shows which marked his victorious 
return, live in the gorgeous rhetoric of the English histo- 
rian of those times, and form one of the chief of the many 
memories which gather round the walls and arches of the 
Flavian amphitheatre. Another military sedition deprived 
* This is Gibbon’s remark, chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 57. 
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Rome of another champion. But the revolution which over- 
threw Probus passed on his sword to Carus. Of doubtful 
birthplace, but boasting of his Roman descent, Carus is, with 
less certainty than Aurelian or Probus, but still with some 
probability, enrolled in the number of the Illyrian Cesars. * 
As Probus had renewed the fame of Drusus on the Rhine 
and the Elbe, so Carus renewed the fame of Trajan on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. He died, men said, like the 
mythical Tullus, by the stroke of the thunders of Jupiter; 
and the reigns of his insignificant sons paved the way for the 
rise of the man who was to rule the world which his prede- 
cessors had won back for him, and to leave his memory for 
ever on the shores of the land of his own birth. 


In Diocles, Diocletian, Valerius, Jovius, we have reached the 
climax of our Imperial series. Not greater perhaps in him- 
self than some who went before him, he has left a deeper 
personal impress than any other name on our list, 
alike on the polity and on the art of Rome. Alike in 
polity and in art, his successors carried on his work 
and applied it to uses of which he never dreamed. But it was 
from him that the first creative impress came. We speak, 
and in some senses we speak with truth, of the first Augustus 
as the founder of the Empire. But of the Empire as an 
avowed sovereignty, of the Empire which passed on, under so 
many forms, to the Greek and to the German, who alike 
boasted of their Roman heritage, Diocletian was the true 
founder. Earlier princes had wielded the fasces of the 
magistrate and the sword of the general. It is not absolutely 
certain whether it was the peasant of Salona who was the 
first among the rulers of Rome to bind his brow with the dia- 
dem which grew into the Imperial crown of Charles and Otto. 
But the glory or the shame belongs either to the peasant 


of Salona or to the earlier peasant of Bubalia. + But it is cer- 


*Gibbon decides in favour of the Illyrian Narbona, that is, Narona. 
NapBaéva seems to be a mere corruption in the text of Ptolemy; but the form 
used by Eutropius, ‘ Narbona natus in Gallia,’ is an equally incorrect form of 
the Gallic Narbo. But Aurelius Victor (Ces. 39) speaks of Carus as born 
Narbone.’ 

t The Epitomist (35) distinctly says of Aurelian : ‘Iste primus apud Roma- 
nos diadema capiti innexuit, gemmisque et aurata omni veste, quod adhuc 
fere incognitum Romanis moribus visebatur usus est.’ But in the Cesars (39) 
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tain that Diocletian was the first to organize the complete 
system of a despotic court and a despotic government. 
Step by step the first magistrate of the Commonwealth 
had grown into the sovereign of the Empire. At the 
bidding of Diocletian all disguise was cast aside, and the 
fact that the Roman world had a master was openly re- 
vealed to the eyes of men. Was it in pride, was it in 
policy, that the son of the freedman decked himself with 
titles and ornaments which earlier princes of pure Roman, 
and even of divine, descent had never dreamed of taking to 
themselves ? When we look to the whole career and character 
of the man, we may be sure that it was not pride but policy 
which dictated the change. No man ever showed fewer signs 
than Diocletian of having his head turned by unexpected 
greatness. There was nothing about him of the insolence of 
the upstart, nothing of the vanity which delights in the mere 
show of gewgaws and titles. The latest acts of his life seem 
quite inconsistent with the notion that he took that kind 
of delight in the mere symbols of power which has been a 
kind of madness with smaller minds. Like Sulla, he loved 
power; but, like Sulla, he could lay power aside. Sulla 
indeed was the champion, not of himself, not of any dynasty, 
but of an aristocratic party. In him therefore that love of the 
external badges of power which distinguishes Cesar from him 
would have been utterly inconsistent. Sulla indeed wielded 
more than royal power; but he confessedly wielded it only 
for a season, till he could do a certain work; when he had 
it issaid of Diocletian: ‘ Quippe qui primus ex auro veste quesita serici ac pur- 
pure gemmarumque vim plantis concupiverit. ... Namque se primus omnium 
post Caligulam Domitianumque dominum palam dici passus et adorari se appel- 
larique uti Deum.’ Here the diadem is not distinctly mentioned. But there 
is a clear allusion to its use, seemingly as something contrasted with the older 
consular and triumphal ornaments, in the Panegyric of Mamertinus to Maxi- 
mian (Pan, Vet. ii. 3). ‘ Trabew vestre triumphales et fasces consulares et sell 
curules et hec obsequiorum stipatio et fulgor et ills lux divinum verticem claro 
orbe complectens vestrorum sunt ornamenta meritorum pulcherrima quidem et 
augustissima,’ So Eutropius (Hist. Miscell. x.; Muratori i. 70): ‘ Et si imperio 
Romano primus regie consuetudinis formam magis quam Romane libertati 
invexerat adorarique se jussit, cum ante eum cuncta imperatores ut judices 
salutarentur. Ornamentum gemmarum vestibus calceamentisque indidit.’ The 
whole subject is fully discussed by Gibbon, chap, xiii, Even if the diadem 
had been used before, there is no doubt as to the systematic organization of the 
despotic system under Diocletian, 
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done that work, he laid aside the power which he had grasped 
as the means for doing it. The case was different with Dio- 
cletian. He too, like Sulla, was clothed with power more 
than royal; but it was a power which, though still veiled under 
republican forms, was no longer only wielded for a season. 
Yet the two men were alike in this, that both could calmly 
and deliberately lay aside power. Diocletian could even 
deliberately decline to take it up again when he had the 
chance.* That he could do so seems to show that his 
assumption of the outward badges of power was, in his posi- 
tion, as much the result of a calm policy as Sulla’s contempt 
of them had been in his widely different position. But Diocletian 
could not only lay aside power: he could, when he laid it 
aside, go back to spend the rest of his days in the land where 
he had dwelled before he rose to power. Augustus, Augustus 
no longer, could fix his resting-place on the very spot where 
men might still remember him as the freedman’s son. The 
man who could do this must surely have been far above any 
paltry delight in feeling the fillet of eastern royalty upon his 
temples, or in having his ears tickled with the sound of 
‘numen’ or ‘ eternitas vestra.’ 

The truth seems simply to be that a man of strong and vigor- 
ous mind, who had risen wholly by his personal merit, whose 
birth and earlier life would not fill him with any special 
reverence for Roman traditions and constitutional fictions, 
perhaps felt a real dislike to shams and disguises as such, and 
at any rate saw that the time was come for shams and dis- 
guises to be cast aside. The Emperor had practically become 
master of the Commonwealth. Everybody knew the fact. 
Diocletian simply proclaimed what everybody knew, and 
proclaimed it by means of those symbols and badges which 
to a large part of mankind were the most intelligible means 
of proclaiming it. Pretence was cast aside; reality stood 
forth avowed. Why then, it may be asked, did he not, while 
taking to himself the badges of kingly power, also take 
to himself the kingly title? The first Cesar had 
longed for it; why should not Diocletian bear it? Two 
reasons stood in the way, either of which alone would have 
been enough. The Romans were by this time well schooled 


* See Aurelius Victor, Epitome 39. Zdsimos, ii. 10. 
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to slavery. They were used to a master, and they felt no 
unwillingness to acknowledge him as a master. But there 
is some reservation in all such cases; there is always some- 
thing, some name, some formula, which the slave himself 
will not bear. For eight hundred years the Romans had 
cherished a kind of superstitious hatred for the kingly title ; 
the sound of the monosyllable Rex was hateful in their ears. 
They could bow to a lord; they could worship a godhead 
on earth ; but they would not acknowledge a King. That there 
really was this superstitious dislike to the mere word Rez is 
plain from the fact that, while the derivatives of Rex are freely 
applied to the belongings of the Emperor, the word itself is never 
applied to himself.* This being so, a wise despot would 
humour the superstition. While he proclaimed his real des- 
potism in every way that was not offensive to his subjects, he 
would forbear to proclaim it in that particular way which, 
whether reasonably or unreasonably, was offensive to them. 
But this was doubtless not all. Imperator, Cesar, Augustus, 
had once been humbler descriptions under which the reality of 
kingly power could lurk without ostentatiously displaying an 
unpleasant truth. The Jmperator, the general of the Com- 
monwealth, had veiled his power under the titles of the 
Commonwealth. But the usage of three hundred years had 
made Imperator a greater title than Rex. Kings were plen- 
tiful; the chief of every barbarous nation was a King. But 
there was but one Emperor; at least there was but one state 
which was ruled by Emperors. The Imperial power might be 
divided among two or more Imperial colleagues ; but the title, 
and the power and dignity which the title implied, was pecu- 
liar to the Roman world. A King was chief of a nation; at 
most he was lord of some defined portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. But Cesar Augustus was not the chief ofa single nation ; 
he was the lord of the dominion in which so many nations 
had been merged, the dominion which professed to know no 
limits but those of the civilized world. Cesar might rule 
from the Ocean to the Euphrates, and he might be equally at 
home in any corner of his dominion. A Roman King would 
have seemed to be shut up within the narrow seat of the 


* For instances, see Comparative Politics, 161, 449. 
NO. CXXVII. 2 
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Tarquinii ; he would be at home nowhere but in the old home 
of Romulus on the Palatine hill. 

Salona then gave Rome and the Roman world a lord, a lord 
who did not shrink from avowing his lordship; but she did 
not give them a King. And she gave Rome and the Roman 
world a lord who was the first to grasp the fact of the changed 
relation in which Rome now stood to the Roman world. The 
local Rome had become the victim of her own greatness. 
Now that the whole civilized world was not only Roman but 
Rome,* now that her outposts were not on the Janiculum 
and the Pincius, but on the Rhine, the Solway, and the Tigris, 
the hills by the Tiber were no longer suited to be the dwelling- 
place of the prince who had to guard those outposts against 
the Pict, the German, and the Persian. The fact was plain; 
it was but a short part of their reigns that any of the later 
Emperors had spent in Rome. But Diocletian was the 
first who ventured openly to act according to the new state of 
things, and definitely to establish the ordinary dwelling-place 
of the Roman Cesars elsewhere than at Rome.t It may be 
also that he felt that his avowed despotism would be more in 
place on some other soil than on a spot like the ancient capi- 
tal, round which the old republican traditions and memories 
still gathered. At all events, he saw the real state of the 
case, and he proclaimed it without disguise. The magistrate 
of the Roman city stood forth before mankind as the master 
of the Roman Empire. The whole of that Empire was alike 
his ; his throne might be fixed in any spot which the interest 
of the Empire, or even the caprice of its master, might dic- 
tate. And the spot where his presence was most called for 
was certainly no longer in the ancient capital. But Diocle- 
tian grasped and avowed yet another truth, that the Empire 
had become too vast, its frontier too extensive, its enemies too 
many and too dangerous, for any one man to do the duty 
of its guardian. The man who decreed that the Roman 


* Mamertinus, Pan. Vet. ii. 13, ‘Licet nunc tuum tanto magis imperium 
quanto latius est vetere pomeerio, quidquid homines colunt.’ 

+ It is clear that some jealousy was thus awakened in the old capital, This 
comes out in several passages of the Panegyrics, See ii, 13, iii. 12, So 
Lactantius, if it be Lactantius (De Mort. Pers. 7), ‘Ita semper dementabat 
Nicomediam studens urbi Rome comquare.’ 
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state should be most truly a monarchy, was also the man who 
decreed that it should be a monarchy no longer. The man 
who was in some sort the founder of the Empire, was also 
the man who took the first step towards dividing that Empire 
in twain. The burthen of ruling the world was too heavy for 
a single pair of shoulders, and Diocletian chose himself a 
colleague to relieve him of part of the weary task. Another 
soldier from the Illyrian land was called to be his fellow- 
worker. The Imperial brethren of this new order of things, 
Diocletian and Maximian, were, as the voice of the Panegyrist 
told them,* to be as Romulus and Remus, without the jealousy 
of the royal brethren of the old order of things. From a city 
of Hellenized Asia and a city of Romanized Gaul, from Niko- 
médeia and from Milan, the brother Augusti were, like Roman 
Consuls or Spartan Kings, to guard the dominions which the 
gods had committed to their care. From the gods whom they 
worshipped they took new titles. The father and founder 
of the new system, the organizer, the ruler, the devising and 
ordaining spirit of the Empire, took his name from the Father 
of gods and men, and Salona might rejoice when her Imperial 
son was honoured, not unfittingly, with the proud name of 
Jovius. The colleague whom he had called into being, the 
stout soldier, the arm of the Empire while Diocletian was 
its brain, might well bear the name of the most renowned of 
deified heroes, and Maximian, under the name of Herculius, was 
enthroned by the side of his Olympian, or rather Capitoline, 
chief. t+ Jovius by the shores of the Propontis, Herculius at 
the foot of the Alps, could better guard against dangers from 
the east and north than if they had dwelled, like their mythical 
forerunners, on the Palatine andthe Aventine. The old phrase 
of the ‘ Gaulish tumult’ had won to itself a new meaning in 
' the insurrection of the Bagaude,} and the Rhine and the forts 


* This idea is drawn out at great length by Mamertinus, ii. 13, iii. 7. He 
specially points out ‘non fortuita vobis est germanitas sed electa.’ 

+ So Mamertinus (ii. 11), addressing Maximian, says: ‘Etiam que aliorum 
ductu geruntur, Diocletianus facit, tu tribuis effectum.’ So Aurelius Victor 
(39) says of the other Emperors: ‘ Valerium ut parentem seu Dei magni suspi- 
ciebant modo.’ And afterward : ‘ Valerius cujus nutu omnia gerebantur.’ 

t See Aurelius Victor, 39. Gibbon (ii. 117, ch. xiii.) aptly compares the Ba- 
gaudx to the Jacquerie and the revolt of the villains in Richard the Second’s 
time. 
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beyond it were found to be a feeble defence against the Ger- 
man. Maximian overthrew both enemies, and came back to 
listen to the voice of the Panegyrists in their special home by 
the Mosel. * Yet the long line of threatened frontier needed 
nearer guardians still. Jovius watched from Nikomédeia, 
while Galerius guarded the possessions of Rome on the 
Danube, or marched forth at the bidding of his father and 
master to win back from the Persian the provinces which 
Hadrian had surrendered to the Parthian. Herculius mean- 
while watched from Milan, while Constantius kept his court at 
York, in the island which he had won back from her so-called 
tyrants.t Four men, all sprung from the lands between the 
Danube and the Hadriatic, bore sway over the Roman world, 
and seemed to bring back the past days of Roman dominion 
and Roman conquest. Illyria gave the world its rulers ;¢ and 
the chief of all, first in rank and fame, the guiding spirit of the 
councils and armies of his colleagues whom he had created, 
was he whohad come from the special Dalmatian land, and 
who went back to his old home when the task of ruling 
the world had become a burthen too grievous to be borne. 

To that home let us follow him, to the ‘long Salona’ of 
Lucan, § the city stretching so far along the shores of its 
own inland sea. The old Illyrian fortress, with its Roman 
suburb greater than itself, with its walls, its theatre, its amphi- 
theatre, its city of tombs without the walls, all that now lies in 
a mass of shapeless ruin, then stood in all the greatness and 
prosperity of the foremost city of the Hadriatic coast. The 
rushing Jader made its way into the gulf on one side of her ; 


* Of Trier, as a special home of the Panegyrists,we spoke in our former article, 
‘ Augusta Treverorum.’ 

t Carausius, Allectus, and the rest were of course technically tyrants, as Diocle- 
tian might have been if he had failed ; but it must be remembered that Diocletian 
and Maximian found it convenient to accept Carausius as a colleague. 

t Aurelius Victor (Cxs. 39) remarks specially: ‘His sane omnibus Illyricum 
patria fuit, qui quamquam humanitatis parum, ruris tamen ac militie miseriis 
imbuti, satis optimi reipublice fuere.’ So Mamertinus, Pan. Vet. ii. 2. ‘ Com- 
memorabo nimirum patrie tue in rempublicam merita? Quis enim dubitat 
quin multis jam seculis, ex quo vires illius ad Romanum nomen accesserint, 
Italia quidem sit gentium domina glorie vetustate, sed Pannonia virtute ?’ 

§ Lucan, iv, 404. 

‘Qua maris Hadriaci longas ferit unda Salona, 
Et tepidum in molles Zephyros excurrit Iader.’ 
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in front was the isle of Bua, guarding the entrance of her haven, 
an Euboia yoked to the mainland by the city and bridge of 
Tragyrion.* Behind was the height of Clissa, guarding the 
mouth of the pass which seems to lead from the gentle shore 
of the inland sea to a wild and unknown land beyond the 
mountains. At no great distance from this his native 
city, but on a spot which did not come within sight of it, 
Diocletian built the house which, when Salona had perished, 
was to grow into a city in its stead. A rugged hill, a pro- 
montory between the gulf of Salona and the main sea, forms 
one horn of a smaller bay washing one shore of a small penin- 
sula. It forms also a wall between Diocletian’s native city 
and the spot which he chose for his dwelling-place. Fast by 
the bay, with the high mountain at his back, with the lower 
hills on each side of him, Diocletian built his villa, his palace, 
of Salona. The prouder name, the name which savoured of 
the Rome which Diocletian had forsaken, clave to the spot, and 
the city which in after ages grew up within the palatium of 
Diocletian still bears the name of Spalato.+ The city of 
Romulus had become the palace of the Cesars, and the palace 
of the abdicated Cesar became the city which supplanted his 
birthplace. The splendid remains of that palace, the long 
portico rising from the sea, the golden gate and its meaner 
fellows, the pillared court, the temple, the mausoleum, so 
strangely changed into a church,{ and grouped with it is 
the noblest bell-tower of its own type, have all been de- 
scribed and engraved and commented on over and over again. 
We speak of them now simply as part of the work of the great 


* The island city of Traii figures as Tpayipioy as early as Polybios (xxxii. 
18). Constantine Porphyrogennétos (De Adm. Imp. 29, p, 138) gives a curious 
description of it by the name of Terpayyoupw. 

+ Constantine, in the same chapter, describes Spalato as rd ’AowadaOuv kaorpov 
madarioy puxpdy Eppnvederat, Bao ede AcorAnriavig rovro 
we oikoy, Kai addijy oixodophoag Kai wadaria. He adds, dv ra 
mXkiova KaredvOnoay. 

¢ There can, we think, be little doubt that the metropolitan church of Spalato 
was really designed as a mausoleum, and not, as it is commonly called, the 
Temple of Jupiter. Constantine’s account is curious, éori rd émoxorioy rov 
kdorpou kai dvadc Tov dyiov Adpvov, ev @ 6 abrig Ayog Adpuvoc, dmep 
Korwy Tov AvoxAynriavod. Either must mean tomb, or 
else the word points to some confused tradition as to the real object of the 
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Dalmatian Emperor, as the work which he reared in his own 
land, and which, alone among his works, has survived, in a 
nearly perfect state, to tell us how great a revolution he 
wrought in the domain of art, as well as in the domain of 
polity. Diocletian was a great builder in all parts of his 
Empire, and the cost of his buildings was set down by his 
enemies among the grievances of his reign.* -Among other 
places he did not forget the ancient capital, and the baths 
which still bear his name were among the most gigantic works 
that Rome herself could show. Other buildings at Rome have 
been more utterly swept away; few have been more cruelly 
mangled by later architects. But there is reason to believe 
that Diocletian’s work at Rome displayed the same great 
advance in construction which we can still study in its per- 
fection in his work at Spalato. What Diocletian did in the 
way of art is the exact counterpart of what he did in the way 
of polity. In his artistic, as in his political creation, he cast 
away disguises and proclaimed realities. Hitherto a Greek 
mask had concealed the Roman body ; the arch, the true feature 
of Roman construction, hid itself behind Greek disguises. 
In the peristyle of Spalato the arch stands out, for the first 
time among existing buildings, as the main feature of a great 
artistic design. It has pressed the slender shafts and gor- 
geous capitals of Corinth into the service of the great con- 
structive invention of Italian skill.t In the buildings of 
Diocletian, as in his political constitution, the main feature 
of the fabric stood out before all men as the work of one who, 
whether as builder or as ruler, felt that the strength within 
him needed no disguise, no fiction, whether legal or artistic. 
Spalato is unique among cities. In some sort indeed it 
may rank as a member of the same Imperial series as Trier 

* This point is strongly insisted on by the author De Mort. Pers. 7. 

+ It is curious to read Gibbon’s comment (chap. xiii. vol. ii, 176), on the palace 
of Spalato, asshown in the splendid and accurate work of Adam. ‘There is roomto 
suspect that the elegance of his designs and engraving has somewhat flattered the 
objects which it was their purpose to represent. We are informed by a more recent 
and very judicious traveller that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not less expres- 
sive of the decline of the arts than of the greatness of the Roman empire in the 
time of Diocletian,’ For this he refers to Fortis, an useful writer in his way, but 
who looked at the building with the eye of classical pedantry, and saw only de- 


cline in the greatest advance that architecture ever made. Gibbon clearly 
admired; but he seems to have thought that it was the wrong thing to admire, 
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and Ravenna. All indeed are links in a chain; all are 
among the memorials, Spalato the eldest among them, of 
the days when Rome, in her days of seeming decline, was 
really doing her work among the nations. But Trier and 
Ravenna were Imperial cities, seats of government, homes of 
the actual rulers of mankind. Men called the house of Dio- 
cletian a palace; but it was in strictness a villa, a country 
house, not the seat of rule, but the home of the man who 
had withdrawn from ruling. Constantine reigned at Trier; 
Theodoric reigned at Ravenna; but Diocletian, at Salona, 
lived in the enjoyment of dignified ease, and bade those 
who would have had him go back and reign again to 
look at the cabbages which he had planted with his own 
hands.* Trier and Ravenna are the memorials of an epoch; 
Spalato is the memorial of a single man. No Emperor ever 
ruled the world from among the arches of the great peristyle. 
If the palace was ever the seat of rule, it was at most the 
seat of local rulers of Dalmatia only. Among the stately 
columns of its court, under the cunningly wrought cupola 
of its mausoleum, we think of Jovius, and we think of Jovius 
alone. 


Yet in the home of Diocletian there is another thought 
which cannot fail to thrust itself on the mind. The man who 
gave a new birth and a new life alike to the power and to the 
art of Rome stands branded in history, as history is commonly 
read, as the most cruel of all the enemies of the faith of 
Christ. And, though the fact is one which has been not a 
little coloured by partizan writers, yet the fact of Diocletian’s 
persecution is not to be denied. Still there is no doubt that 
Diocletian himself was not the chief mover in the matter, that 
the persecution was primarily the work of Maximian and 
Galerius. It needed much urging on the part of the subordi- 
nate Emperors before Jovius himself consented even to the 
first and less severe edict, that which, while treating Christi- 
anity as a crime and laying its professors under many 
disabilities, still touched no man’s life on the score of his 


* The well-known story is told by Aurelius Victor. We have somewhere seen 
Diocletian, by a cruel confusion with Domitian, represented as spending his 
leisure in killing flies, 
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a: faith.* The second and harsher edict, the beginning of the 
: actual persecution, was not put forth until Diocletian had 
i some direct grounds for suspecting the Christians of distinct 
| disloyalty to his throne. No blood was shed by his order, or 
f even with his consent, till his milder edict had been torn down 
if by a zealous Christian, and till he was, truly or falsely, made 


to believe that the burning of his palace at Nikomédeia was 
the work of Christian hands.t Then the persecution raged 
indeed, and a prince whose rule had hitherto been marked by 
singular mildness won for himself a name of evil. Even one of 
his successors could forget the reverence due to a founder, and 
could, on the bare mention of Diocletian’s native land, burst 
forth into declamations against the wickedest of mankind.t 
Now the persecution of Diocletian is remarkable from two 
points of view. It would have been in no way wonderful if 
Diocletian had been a persecutor of his own free will. Both 
Christianity and religious freedom must grapple as they can 
with the fact that, as a rule, the bitterest persecutors of the 
Church were found, not among the worst Emperors but 
among the best. It was under Trajan that Ignatius was 
thrown to the wild beasts ; it was under Marcus that the mar- 
tyrs of Lyons suffered their torments; it was under Valerian 
the Roman Censor that Cyprian died by the sword of the heads- 
man. On the other hand, under princes like Commodus and 
Antoninus Caracalla the Church had peace,.and even some 
measure of Imperial favour. The days of persecution began 
when ‘ e days of reform began again; Decius was a per- 
secutor as well as Diocletian. The cause of this seemingly 
strange phenomenon has often been pointed out. Princes 


* Even the author De Mortibus Persecutorum (11) is distinct on this head. 
Galerius works on the mind of Diocletian for a whole winter: ‘ Diu senex furori 
eius repugnavit, ostendens quam perniciosum esset inquietari orbem terra, 
fundi sanguinem multorum ; illos libenter mori solere, satis esse, si palatinos 
tantum ac milites ab ea religione prohiberet. Nec tamen deflectere potuit 
precipitis hominis insaniam.’ He is only brought round by a direct message 
from Apollo, 

+ The story is told by the writer De Mortibus. In his account the fire is got 
up by Galerius. 

Const. Porph. De Them. ii. (vol. iii, p. 57. ed. Bonn.) de Aadyarid rijc 
doeBiora o; He is more civil in the work De Adminis- 
trando Imperio, 
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who were bent on restoring the old laws and discipline of Rome 
could not fail to be bent on restoring her religion also. The 
worship of the gods of Rome was part and parcel of the 
very being of the Roman state, and it was deemed that he 
who was false to Jupiter and Quirinus could not be faithful to 
the prince who was High Pontiff no less than Imperator. * 


Add to this that the peasant-Emperor from Illyricum, to whom. 


all that was Roman had the charm of wonder and novelty, 
no doubt accepted the creed of the Empire with far more of 
living faith than either the patricians or the philosophers of 
Rome herself. If then Diocletian had from the beginning 
appeared as a persecutor like Decius, it would have been 
nothing but what one would have looked for in the ordinary 
course of things. The wrath of Jovius might have been ex- 
pected to light in all its fulness on the enemies of Jove. 

But we are met by the fact that Jovius was not a persecutor 
by his own act, that he was driven into persecution by the 
goadings and artifices of others, and that, in the first instance, 
against.his own better judgement. The inference seems hardly 
to be escaped that the same far-seeing eye which could pierce 
through so many prejudices and traditional beliefs could also 
see the great truth which in after days was grasped by Valen- 
tinian and Theodoric, and a glimpse of which had made its 
way, in some lucid interval, into the mind of the frantic Caius. 
The saying of this last prince, mad perhaps, but very far from 
stupid, that those who did not own him as a god were rather 
to be called unhappy than wicked,t does indeed expréss, in a 
ludicrous shape, the same doctrine of toleration which the 
great Goth or his minister clothed in the guise of a 
more decorous formula.{ We are strongly tempted to think 


* Aurelius Victor (Cas. 39), who does not mention the persecution, who indeed 
does not mention Christianity at all, unless it lurks under the words, ‘ supplieiis 
flagitiosi cujusque,’ says of the reign of Diocletian, ‘veterrime religiones 
castissime curate.’ The motives of the persecution are clearly put forth 
in the last edict of Galerius. He sought ‘juxta leges veteres et publicam disci- 
plinam Romanorum; cuncta corrigere, atque id providere, ut etiam Christiani, 
qui parentum suorum reliquerant sectam, ad bonas mentes redirent.’ Pre- 
sently he complains that ‘tanta eosdem Christianos voluntas invasisset et 


tanta stultitia occupasset, ut non illa veterum instituta sequerentur.’ (De Mort, * 


Pers. 34.) + The story is told in Merivale, v. 411. 
¢ See our former article on the Goths at Ravenna, 
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that Diocletian, left to himself, fully understood the vanity of 
religious persecution, directly as religious persecution. We 
may believe that he would have left Jove to defend his 
own honour, had he not been made to believe, with at 
least some show of probability, that those who dishonoured 
Jove were conspiring against the life and throne of Jovius. 
Diocletian might have despised personal danger no less 
than the Dictator Cesar; but the man who had orga- 
nized the Imperial system anew could not brook aught that 
struck at the power or dignity of the Imperial throne. What Ga- 
lerius urged in fanaticism Diocletian at first withstood through 


' policy, and afterwards accepted through policy. Diocletian’s 


persecutions of Christians had in truth not a little in common 
with our own Elizabeth’s persecutions of Papists. To Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine and ceremony Elizabeth seems to have 
had no theological objection whatever; nor does she seem to 
have been at any time inclined to religious persecution as 
such. But the Papist often was, and might always be said 
to be, a conspirator against the Queen and her kingdom. She 
had heard mass without scruple at two periods of her life, and 
she would most likely have had no kind of scruple against 
hearing it again. But when the mass had become the badge 
of Popery, and Popery had become the badge of disaffection, 
then the religious act was itself made a crime, a crime which 
brought on the criminal, not the penalties of the spiritual 
guilt of heresy, but those of the temporal guilt of treason. 
Such a persecutor then was Diocletian, a persecutor not 
from fanaticism but from policy, a persecutor who would not 
have interfered with Christian doctrine and Christian worship, 
if he had not been made to believe that the organization and 
the objects of the Christian society were inconsistent with the 
safety of his Empire. And, at least while sojourning, whether 
in the flesh or in the spirit, on Dalmatian ground, we may be 
allowed to think that somewhat hard measure has commonly 
been dealt out to the mighty one of Salona. God forbid that 
we should defend or palliate persecution in any man or in any 
age. But let even justice be done. Trajan was in some 
measure a persecutor ; Marcus was so in a far greater measure. 
Yet Christian writers do not let the fact of their persecutions 
interfere with a general admiration for the character of Trajan, 
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with a more than general admiration for the character of 
Marcus. Surely any excuse that can be found for the mild 
philosopher, in whom we might have looked for some fellow- 
feeling for a moral system so nearly akin to his own, applies 
with tenfold force to the peasant-soldier who had risen to the 
throne by the sheer force of his personal greatness. If, in the 
case of Trajan and Marcus, merit of other kinds is allowed to 
be set in the scale against the guilt of persecution, we may 
fairly ask, at least while we stand on his own ground, that the 
same judgement of charity may be extended to Diocletian 
also. 


Thus much, and no more, may we venture to plead in miti- 
gation of the dark stain which rests on the fame of the man 
who withdrew from the rule of the Empire to which he had 
given a fresh life to seek for rest in his chosen home by the 
Dalmatian shore. And withal the triumphant faith might 
boast that, even in his lifetime, the work of Diocletian was 
undone. The counsel of Jovius, the arm of Herculius, could 
not avail to root up the creed which was before long to be pre- 
eminently the creed of their own Empire. Diocletian, like 
Julian, might have said with his dying breath, ‘ Galilean, Thou 
‘hast conquered.’ For ten years the Sulla of the Church had 
withdrawn from persecuting and from ruling. For ten years 
he had paced that, stately gallery which looked forth on the 
sea, the hills, the islands, which had been familiar to the eyes 
of his childhood. For ten years he had gazed on the match- 
less peristyle of his own rearing; he had prayed to the gods 
of Rome in the temple on his left hand; he had looked—with 
what faith or hope we cannot guess*—on the cupola on the 
right, girt with surrounding columns, where his own ashes 
were to rest. In the course of those ten years another 
Emperor, sprung, if not from his own Dalmatia, at least from 
Illyria in the wider sense, had arisen at once to finish and to 
undo his work. Constantine had come to cement yet more firmly 
his fabric of despotic rule ; but he had come also to take the 
faith which Diocletian persecuted into close partnership with 
the polity which Diocletian founded. He had come to take 


* Sulla in his retirement looked forward to a paradise, and that not a sensual 
one; how much more might Diocletian. 
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his great artistic invention as the model of new temples of 


that hated faith, to supply the place of its earlier temples 
which Diocletian had swept from off the earth. In those ten 
years Constantius had reigned in our own island, and Con- 
stantine had gone forth from York to Trier, and from Trier to . 
Rome. The persecutor Maxentius had fallen by the Milvian 
bridge, and his mighty basilica by the Sacred Way had 
learned to bear the name of his conqueror.* The persecutor 
Galerius, he who had goaded the unwilling Diocletian to deeds 
of blood, had confessed his error, and had joined with Con- 
stantine in proclaiming toleration for the Christian faith, in 
asking Christian prayers for the safety of the Empire.t All 
this Diocletian lived to hear of: he lived too to see his order 
of succession set aside ; he lived to see his images overthrown :{ 
according tosome accounts, he lived to receive yet deeper wounds 
in his dearest relations. It is certain that the daughter of the 
abdicated Emperor, herself the wife of his successor, that Va- 
leria in whose honour a province had been named,§ was perse- 
cuted and put to death by the successive malice of Maximin 
and of Licinius. Certain it is that the man to whom so many 
princes owed their greatness lived to be treated with scorn 
by men who owed all their power to him, and to ask in vain 
for a milder treatment of his own guiltless child. But there 
seems no need to add the tragedy of his wife to the tragedy of 
his daughter, and it would seem that the last act of the drama 
was delayed till after Diocletian’s own death.|| The manner 


* Aurelius Victor, Ces. 40. ‘Cuncta opera que magnifice constenxerat [Max- 
entius], urbis fanum atque basilicam, Flavii meritis patres sacravere.’ 

+ De Mort. Pers. 34. ‘Juxta hance indulgentiam nostram debebunt Deum 
suum orare pro salute nostra, et reipublice ac sua.’ 

{De Mort. Pers. 42. Constantine destroyed the “nies and images of 
Maximian. ‘Et quia senes ambo simul plerumque picti erant, et imagines simul 
deponebantur amborum.’ 

§ Aurelius Victor, Ces. 40. ‘Cujus gratia provinciam uxoris nomine 
Valeriam appellavit.’ She was married to Galerius, and the province called 
after her was part of Pannonia. 

|| There seems no reason to doubt the story told by the writer De Mortibus, 
39, 40, 41, 50, 51, how Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian and widow of 
Galerius, on refusing to marry Maximin, was persecuted by him and banished 
to the deserts of Syria, that Diocletian’s intercession for her was fruitless, 
and that she was at last put to death by Licinius, which must have been 
after Diocletian’s death. But we see no reason to think that her mother, 
Prisca, the wife of Diocletian, was involved in the same fate. The writer 
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of his death is uncertain; but there is at least no need to 
believe that the halls of Spalato beheld the end of their 
founder by his own hand.* As far as we can see, the first 
rites of mourning within the mausoleum of Jovius must have 
been the rites which were paid to the memory of Jovius him- 
self. And, when he had passed from earth, the highest 
honours of his own creed still followed him. Never before, 
so the men of his time remarked, had a private man—and 
Diocletian at Spalato had again become a private man—been 
enrolled among the number of the gods.t 

The Empire to which Diocletian had given a new life 
passed to Constantine and his house. The last persecution 
and the peace of the Church came alike from Illyrian hands. 
- And, unlike as was the work of the two on earth, the comply- 
ing polytheism of Rome placed Constantine no less than 
Diocletian among the objects of its worship. The elder 
Constantius, before he reached Imperial rank, had practised 
the art of government in the Dalmatian province, and the 
name of his son Dalmatius would seem to mark an abiding 
love for his former dwelling-place. And now, in the hands of 
Constantine himself, the arts which Diocletian had planted by 
the Dalmatian shore were to make the artistic conquest of 
Rome and of the world. The palace of Spalato was no longer 
the dwelling-place of even an uncrowned Augustus ; but the 
forms of its peristyle, the columns of Greece taught to sup- 
port the arches of Rome, were now reproduced, as trophies 
wrested from a fallen faith, on the Ceelian hill, on the site of 
the gardens of Nero, and beyond the walls of Aurelian. The 


indeed says in chap. 51, ‘Comprehensa cum matre peenas dedit.’ But this is 
surely explained by the words in chap. 40: ‘ Erat clarissima femina.... hance 
Valeria, tanquam matrem alteram diligebat, cujus consilio negatam sibi 
suspicatur [Maximinus].’ It is this adopted mother who was the partner of 
her sufferings; the wife of Diocletian, if she was alive, would surely have been 
safe at Spalato. 

* According to the Epitome, 39, ‘Morte consumtus est ut satis patuit, per for- 
midinem voluntaria.’ So Eutropius. The author De Mortibus makes him die for 
grief at the destruction of his statues; but stories of death by poison are always 
doubtful. 

+ This is the remark of Eutropius, Hist, Miscell. x. (Muratori, i. 70.) ‘ Con- 
tigit igitur ei, quod nulli post natos homines, ut cum privatus obiisset, inter 
divos tamen referretur.’ He had just before said, ‘ Diocletianus privatus in 
villa que haud procul a Salonis est preclaro otio senuit.’ 
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forms of Diocletian’s palace were now used to show how vain 
was Diocletian’s boast that he had swept away the faith of 
Christ from among men. The peristyle of Jovius is the 
immediate artistic parent of the churches of St. John Lateran 
and of St. Paul without the Walls.* As we stand among the 
columns of Spalato, the likeness to a Christian basilica is 
so strongly forced upon the mind, that it is hard to 
believe that they always were as they still are, pent in 
by no wall, covered by no roof. Both the two great forms 
of Christian architecture are alike trophies won from the 
enemy. Wherever we see the round arch, from Rome to 
Kirkwall, we see the spoils of the court of Jovius. Wher- 
ever we see the pointed arch, be it at Palermo or at West- 
minster, we see in the same sort the artistic creation of the 
Saracen, barren on its own soil, but taught to bear the love- 
liest of fruit on Christian ground. 


But the part of Illyria, of Dalmatia, of Salona, in the 
history of the Roman world, was not yet over. The house of 
Constantine passed away; but another Illyrian house—for 
Valentinian was of Pannonia—stood ready to step into its 
place. It was again from the lands between the Hadriatic 
and the Danube that the champion came who was once more to 
eheck the German from his palace at Trier, and to carry the 
Roman dominion within our own island further than Agricola 
himself had carried it. And if Valentinian himself, in his equal 
dealing between Christian and Pagan, between Catholic and 
Arian, might seem a forerunner of Theodoric and Akbar, his 
son was to serve the new faith much where Constantine had 
served it but a little. Gratian refused to be Pontifex Maximus 
—some said that, in that case, Maximus might be Pontifex ; he 
took away the altar of Victory from the Roman senate- house, 
and some said that in her wrath she forsook’ the Roman eagles. 
The house of Valentinian was merged, by female succession, 
in the house of Theodosius ; but now an Imperial marriage 
brought back the crown once more to an Illyrian born. 

* In both these churches the columns support arches throughout. In the 


old Saint Peter’s the main range of columns supported an entablature, as in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, but the smaller ranges supported arches. 
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The name of Placidia carries us back to Ravenna; but her 
second husband, Constantius, the successor of her nobler 
Goth, came from the same land, and had risen to honour by 
the same paths, as Claudius and Aurelian.* But before Illyricum 
had thus given Rome a third Constantius, more akin to the first 
than to the second, she had already begun to show her character 
as a border-land between the two great divisions of the Empire. 
In the partition of the provinces between the sons of Theo- 
dosius, Illyricum in the wider sense was divided between the 
two, and the exact extent of the borders of each became a 
subject of dispute, if not between the two puppet Emperors 
themselves, yet at least between their ministers. And the 
land showed its border character in another way. It was the 
marching ground of Alaric, as he passed to and fro between 
the great cities of the elder world, in those inroads when 
men deemed that Athéné and Achilleus scared him from the 
walls of Athens,t but when neither god nor hero nor 
Christian saint could scare him from the walls of Rome. 
Before long, a glimpse of independent being was given to the 
Dalmatian land. Instead of giving Cesars to Rome and 
Ravenna, she was for a moment ruled, if not by her own 
Cesar, at least by her own Patrician on her own soil. 

The dynasty of Valentinian, as continued by Theodosius, the 
dynasty of Theodosius as continued by the later Constantius, 
had not died out before Dalmatia, as a land, held for a time 
a& more important place than she had ever held since the 
Roman conquest. Marcellian, Patrician of the West, flits 
like a shadow across the confused history of the fifth 
century. He appears as the ally of either Empire, as the 
friend of Aétius and Majorian, as the foe of the Vandal 
‘at Carthage, as the victim of allies whom his discerning 
enemy affirmed to have, in slaying him, used their left 
hand to cut off their right. But he concerns us as the lord 
of Dalmatia, who in the land of Diocletian, most likely in 
the house of Diocletian, brought back again the worship 
which Diocletian had lived to see, not indeed proscribed, but 
brought down from its exclusive place of power. Marcellian, 

* So says Olympiodéros (p. 467, ed. Bonn). jy 7d yévoc, ard Naioov 
moAEwe Tij¢ Aaxiac ; that is, Aurelians Dacia, south of the Danube. 

+ See the well-known story in Zésimos, v. 6, 
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says one of the fragments from which his history has to be 
patched up, was in faith aGreek.* Now that the Greek, like 
all other subjects of the Empire, knew no national name but 
Roman, the name of Hellén was used only in the sense in 
which we are familiar with it in the New Testament, to mark 
a votary of the falling heathen creed. It is said that, 
before his day, the palace of Jovius, with no Augustus to 
dwell within its gates, had already been put to meaner uses. 
As the entry in the Notitia Imperii is commonly understood,t 
it had hecome a manufactory of female weavers; but we can 
hardly conceive a prince who ruled over Dalmatia fixing his 
throne anywhere else but in the house of Diocletian. And 
Dalmatia was yet to give one more Emperor to Ravenna. 
When Marcellian died, his nephew Nepos still kept his hold 
on his Dalmatian lordship. From Dalmatia he crossed, by 
the authority of Zeno, to supplant Glycerius on the Western 
throne, and to cause his deposed competitor to exchange the 
Imperial throne of Ravenna for the episcopal chair of his 
own Salona. Among the ruins of that city we still trace the 
ground-plan of a basilica and a baptistery, the see of the 
second ex-Emperor whom Salona received after a voluntary 
or constrained abdication. Strange indeed is the contrast 
between Diocletian withdrawing of his own will, and Glycerius 
withdrawing at the bidding of his conqueror. Stranger still 
- is the difference between the Church trembling under the 
edicts of Diocletian, and the Church whose great offices had 
risen to such a height of wealth and secular power that a 
bishoprick might be used to break the fall of a deposed 
Emperor. But the Italian reign of the last Dalmatian 
Emperor was short and stormy. When Orestes marched 
against Ravenna, Nepos again sought shelter in his own land, 
and then died, by the intrigues, so men said, of the fallen 
competitor whom he had so strangely turned into his neigh- 


*The story of Marcellianus or Marcellinus comes from the fragments of 
Priscus, 156, 157, 218. Prokopios, Bell. Vand. i. 6. Damascius ap. Photius, 
342, ed Bekker: It is from this last writer that we get the proverbial saying, 
which is also applied to the death of Aétius, and the singular description of 
Marcellian as Aadyarwy iv xwpac abrodéororog "EXAny 

t*Procurator Gynecii Joviensis Dalmatie Aspalato,’ is the entry in the 
Notitia Occid. chap. x. p. 48. 
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bour and spiritual pastor.* But this was not till the first t 
Empire of the West had passed away. Nepos, in his Dal- f 
matian home, lived to see the Patrician Odoacer dwelling in 
the palace of Ravenna, in name the lieutenant of the single 
Emperor at the New Rome, in truth the first of the Teutonic 
lords of Italy. 


Of the end of this separate Dalmatian principality of Mar- 
cellian and Nepos we have no record. But the border-land of 
Eastern and Western Europe soon again plays its part in the 
great strife by which Italy and Rome were won back to their 
allegiance to the translated Roman dominion. Dalmatia passed 
under the rule of Theodoric, and, when he was gone and the 
Gothic kingdom had lost its strength, it was the first part of 
his dominions to come again under the Imperial power. The 
capture of Salona by Mundus was the first success, its loss 
was the first failure, of the Imperial arms in the great strife 
between Goth and Roman.+ Won back again to the Empire, 
the city played its part as the great haven of the Hadriatic 
through the whole of the Gothic war. It was from Salona 
that Narses set forth on that last expedition which was to 
bring that last long struggle to its end.{ Taken and retaken, 
half ruined and restored, Salona still kept its place among 
the great cities of the earth, and men in after times believed 
that the circuit of its walls had once taken in a space equal to one 
half of the extent of New Rome.§$ The sixth century in truth 
seems to have been a time of special prosperity for the cities i 
of the Eastern Hadriatic shore. But it was the last bright 
day before the final storm fell upon them. The revolution 
was at hand which was wholly to change the face of the world 
south of the Danube, and to give those lands settlers who have 
formed the main part of their inhabitants down to our own 
day. In the sixth century the Slaves began those incursions 
into the lands east of the Hadriatic, which were carried far 
to the south of the Dalmatian border, which for awhile 
caused Peloponnésos itself to be spoken of as a Slavonic 


* So says the fragment of Malchos in Photios, p. 5. The whole story 
examined in the articles Glycerius and Nepos in the Dictionary of Biography. 
+ Prokopios, Bell. Goth. i. 5. t Ibid. iv. 26. 

§ Const. Porph. De Adm. Imp. 29, pp. 126, 141. 
NO. CXXVII, 3 
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land.* While the armies of Justinian were going forth to 
win back provinces in Africa, and Spain, and Italy, the Sla- 
vonic invaders were traversing the Eastern peninsula at their 
will, and carrying the fear of their presence to the gates of 
Constantinople.t In the next century the policy of Heraclius 
gave them a permanent settlement in the lands where they 
still dwell;t and from that day the Dalmatian cities have 
been what they still are, outposts of Roman Europe, fringing 
the coast of a Slavonic land. But with the Slave came the 
more terrible Avar, and the seventh century beheld the 
fall of two of the ancient cities, the rise of two of the 
modern cities, which stand foremost in the history of the 
Hadriatic coast. Jadera, Diadora, Zara—such are the 
various forms of the name—lived through the storm. But 
long Salona became a forsaken ruin, and the old Hellenic 
Epidauros was more utterly swept away from the face of the 
earth. For the homeless refugees of Salona a shelter stood 
ready hard by their own gates. They had but to cross the 
gentle hill which forms the isthmus of what we may call the 
Jovian peninsula, and the house of Jovius stood ready with 
its walls and gates, at once to take the place of the fallen city.§ 
As Salona fell, Spalato arose; the palace gave its name to the 
city, and itself became the city, as it still remains, within the 
almost untouched square of Diocletian’s walls, the largest and 
most thickly inhabited part of the modern town. The peri- 
style of Diocletian became the piazza of the new city: his 
mausoleum became the metropolitan church of the new arch- 
bishopric. And between the two buildings, a thousand years 
after the days of Diocletian, arose the great bell-tower 
which first strikes the eye as the voyager draws near to 
the bay of Spalato. Separated as it is by so many ages from 
the works of the first founder, it still shows, in artistic forms 
which so strangely harmonize with the buildings on either 
side of it, how deep and lasting was the impress which the 
genius of that founder stamped on all later works of the 
building art. 

* Const. Porph. De Them. ii. 6, raoa 1) xwpa Kai yéyove BapBapoc. 
Cf. De Adm. Imp. 49, 50. 

+ See, among other places, Prokopios, Bell. Goth. iii. 29, 38. 


¢ Const. Porph. De Adm. Imp. 29, pp. 128, 129. The Imperial geographer’s 
etymology is of the very strangest. § Ibid. p. 141. 
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For the fugitives of the fallen Epidauros no such shelter 
stood ready. They had to seek a home for themselves, and to 
call into being a wholly new dwelling-place of man. Raousion, 
Ragusa, the city on the rocks, the city of argosies, now rose 
into being ; and, by a strange turning about of names, a faint 
memory of Epidauros is kept up under the name of Old Ragusa. 
The history of Roman Dalmatia may now come to an end. 
The maritime cities still clave to their old allegiance to the 
Empire, but they clave to it only as Venice did on the opposite 
coast, as Naples did on the further sea. The land was now Sla- 
vonic; the old Illyrian was driven southward to press upon 
Epeiros and upon Attica; the Roman survived only in the - 
scattered outposts of the maritime cities. It is not the Dal- 
matia of Diocletian or Marcellian of which the Imperial geo- 
grapher gives us the most minute of his topographical pictures. 
The Dalmatia of Constantine Porphyrogennétos is the Dal- 
matia which has gone on ever since. His description opens 
many passages of varied and stirring, if somewhat puzzling 
history, in which Slavonic, Hungarian, Venetian, and Turkish 
rulers dispute the possession of the border-land of East 
and West. On that history, so deeply connected with the 
events of our own day, we cannot now enter. Our subject 
is the Dalmatia of the Emperors, and the Dalmatia of the 
Emperors in truth comes to an end with the fall of Epidauros 
and Salona. K. A. F. 


Art. I1.—The Unseen Universe. 


The Unseen Universe; or, Physical Speculations on a Future 
State. Second edition. Macmillan and Co. 


Amoneast books which have recently made a sensation in the 
literary world (and of late there has been a not inconsiderable 
number), perhaps not one is more remarkable than that whose 
title stands at the head of this article. A true product of 
the age, in dealing with the relations of Science and Religion, 
free from conyentionalism, and noticeable for the boldness 
and originality of its views, it seems to point out the direction 
in which we must look for the sweeping away of present arti- 
ficial barriers between Science and Religion. If its conclu- 
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sions be accepted, the horizon of scientific inquiry will be 
extended, and Christ and the future life will be brought into 
more intimate and vivid connection with the visible material 
universe. Hitherto the theological world has regarded Christ 
only in His relations to the moral and spiritual needs of man- 
kind, but the authors of the ‘Unseen Universe’ find a need 
for Him also in the general economy of the universe, and 
strive to prove their point, not without some plausibility, even 
from the Scriptures themselves. 

Their chief aim, they tell us, is ‘ to endeavour to show that 
‘the presumed incompatibility of Science and Religion does 
‘not exist; to show, in fact, that immortality is strictly in 
‘accordance with the principle of continuity (rightly viewed); 
‘to address themselves to those who see strong grounds for 
‘believing in the immortality of man and the existence of an 
* invisible world, but who at the same time are forced to 
‘acknowledge the strength of the objections urged against 
‘these doctrines by certain men of science.’ But at the same 
time, they seem to have gone beyond this, and to have 
attempted some sketch of what as a whole the universe 
may be, or rather perhaps some sketch of things and pro- 
cesses that may occur therein. Whether they have succeeded 
in their design, and with what measure of success, it will be 
the endeavour of the following pages to examine. In doing 
this, however, we shall not confine ourselves to the exact 
arrangement of their argument, nor shall we have space to 
notice all the collateral points of interest. 

At starting, the authors assume the existence of a Deity, who 
is the Creator of all things; also that ‘the laws of the universe 
‘are those laws according to which the beings in the universe 
‘are conditioned by the Governor thereof, as regards time, 
‘place, and sensation.’ These are assumptions which the 
class of readers addressed would certainly allow ; yet it seems 
to us that by adopting them the authors at the very outset of 


- their inquiry have contravened their proposed method of pro- 


ceeding, viz., to argue from purely physical data; and this is 
the more to be regretted in that, without greatly enlarging 
their plan, they might have given physical reasons for the 
existence of a Creator; indeed, they do try to strengthen 
their position by quoting Herbert Spencer. We should not, 
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however, have touched upon this here, were it not for the 
use made of it in the argument. In approaching the con- 
sideration of the universe from the scientific side, we must 
take the laws thereof—well defined as in this work we find 
them—and argue backwards as far as we can to the First 
Cause; but by no means may we use teleological arguments, 
such as our authors employ when they affirm what the 
intention of the Creator was. We cannot conceive of God 
as conditioned in any way, neither ought we, indeed we are 
not able, to judge of His manner of action or thinking—‘ My 
‘thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
‘ways, saith the Lord; ’—but, reverently regarding nature 
as the expression and outcome of His laws and working, we 
should attempt to arrive at such knowledge of them as we 
can by earnest, honest seeking and following the Truth 
wherever it may lead—taking care that it is the Truth— 
well knowing that, as dealing with works of the same Being, 
scientific inquiry and true religion cannot be at variance. 

In connection with this a remark may be necessary on the 
limits of scientific inquiry. Some good people resent the 
intrusion of Science into questions concerning the origin of 
life and things, whilst others, who allow the right of inquiry, 
would perhaps not go so far as to say, ‘ We think it . 

‘the bounden duty of the man of science to put back the direct 

‘interference of the great First Cause—the unconditioned— 
‘as far as he possibly can in time.’ Further on the authors 
say: ‘If, then, two possible theories of the production of any 
‘phenomenon are presented to the man of Science, one of 
‘these implying the immediate operation of the uncondi- 
‘tioned, and the other the operation of some cause existing 
‘in the universe, we conceive that he is called upon by the 
‘most profound obligations of his nature to choose the second 
‘in preference to the first.’ The first statement, it must be 
granted, is rather startling in its bareness, and certainly 
requires to be ‘ conditioned ;’ but the second, we think, is not 
far wide of the truth, provided the theory proposed is easily 
conceivable. 

The principle of continuity, the great guide of our inquiries 
into the past and future, is one of those magnificent general- 
izations which are the most striking results of modern science. 
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Almost a truism, when its meaning is once grasped, it is 
remarkable for the great light it has thrown on problems here- 
tofore regarded as practically unsolvable. It asserts that no 
phenomenon can happen without naturally flowing from a 
cause antecedent to it; that in passing from one state to 
any other, a body must pass through intervening states ; 
that there must not be a sudden break without any connection 
between an event and the preceding one, such, for instance, as 
would happen if matter were to disappear for a time from 
the universe. It follows that if the principle of continuity 
be true, it is ‘the heritage of intelligence that there shall 
*be an endless vista, reaching from eternity, in each link of 
“which we shall be led only from one form of the conditioned 
* to another, never from the conditioned to the unconditioned.’ 
Lest this view of things should frighten the ordinary reader, 
the writers ask in the chapter on Physical Axioms, ‘Is it less 
* reverent to regard the universe as an illimitable avenue that 
‘leads up to God, than to look upon it as a limited area 
*bounded by an impenetrable wall, which, if we could only 
‘pierce it, would bring us at once into the presence of the 
‘Eternal?’ This is a question we cannot answer, but, being 
willing to‘learn, we will pass on. 

These remarks being premised, we proceed to give a short 
and concise statement of the line of argument. 

With respect to the present visible universe, the authors come 
to the conclusion that it had its beginning in time, and must 
come to an end in time; at least, to an end so far as present 
modes of life are concerned. At these two barriers they must 
by their principles allow no discontinuity, and therefore the 
present universe must have been developed out of, and will 
again sink into, some one older and more lasting, which can 
be nothing else than the unseen universe of ether. How it 
has been developed they do not know, but having assumed a 
theory of matter, they proceed to show how this development 
might have taken place, though, ‘for the sake of bringing our 
‘ideas in a concrete form before the reader, and for this purpose 
‘only.’ This being settled for the visible material universe, 
their argument for the possibility of immortality is as follows. 
For continuous life two things are essentially requisite: First, 
*the capability of retaining some sort of hold upon the past, 
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‘and, inasmuch as we are unable to contemplate such a 
‘thing as a finite disembodied spirit, it is farther evident that 
‘this hold implies an organ of some sort.’ Secondly, the 
capability of action in the present. ‘The living being need 
‘not always be in motion, but he must retain the capacity of 
‘moving. He need not always be thinking, but he must 
‘retain the capacity of thought.’ Next, if there be a future 
life, we have three suppositions: (1) a transference from one 
grade of being to another in the present visible universe; (2) 
a transference from the visible to some other order of things 
intimately connected with it; (3) a transference to an order of 
things entirely unconnected with it. The first cannot be held, 
because the present visible universe is not eternal, at least, 
they think they prove it is not; but some considerations we 
shall have to bring forward seem to show that it is only 
probably not eternal. The last would contradict the principle 
of continuity ; we must therefore fall back upon the second. 
If this be true, the principle of continuity asserts that in that 
other order of things life must still be conditioned, and since 
there must be an organ of memory and power of action, there 
must be a body of some kind. In order to explain memory, 
it is supposed that every thought and impression, which is 
known to produce changes in the brain, also affects a spiritual 
body, which is in some mysterious manner connected with the 
present material body, and which lives on after the latter has 
passed away. For this idea of spiritual bodies the authors 
quote the authority of the Christian writings: e.g., St. Paul 
says, ‘ There is a natural body and a spiritual body.’ There is 
nothing here that contradicts the principle of confinuity, 
therefore a future state is not impossible. 

But further, the principle of Biogenesis asserts that life does 
not arise except from previous life, and hence life seems to be 
something essentially different from matter and energy. If, 
therefore, even the most advanced evolutionary theory be the 
true one, that all livings things have developed from a single 
primitive germ, we cannot allow that it suddenly came into 
existence, since life is something sui generis. The principle 
of continuity asserts that it must have existed before; and 
since it could not exist in the visible universe, it must have 
done so in the previous invisible one. Hence there is not only 
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the possibility, but even the strong probability, of a future 
state, inasmuch as there is no more reason for expecting a 
break of continuity in the future than in the past. Such, 
stripped of illustrations, proofs, and digressions, is the outline 
of the argument. 

Interspersed with the reasoning, several questions are treated 
of, not bearing directly on the argument; as for instance, 
miracles, ‘Are there beings superior to man in the present 
‘visible universe?’ &c. Also at the end of the book comes a 
consistent theory of the universe in general, the truth of 
which, it is allowed, is very problematical, but which is given 
for the purpose of fixing the reader’s ideas. 

Before criticising the successive steps of the above reasoning 
it will be necessary to glance at the conservation of energy 
and other allied principles. It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to explain these fully, yet a short statement may 
perhaps be desirable for those who are not well acquainted 
with physical science. So far as our observation goes, matter 
is indestructible ; however we may change its forms and 
states, the quantity of matter cannot be altered. We may 
call this the law of conservation of matter. Now matter is 
not the only thing conserved in the universe; there is 
besides, what scientific men, after Young, have termed energy, 
of which they recognise two kinds—kinetie and potential. 
The former depends upon the motion of matter, the kinetic 
energy of any small portion of matter being proportional to 
the product of the number representing its mass (or quantity 
of matter) into the square of the number representing its 
velocity. The latter—potential energy—is due to the configu- 
ration of matter, whereby it possesses the power of doing 
work, or of producing kinetic energy. Thus, a ball held at the 
top of a house has energy owing to its position. If it be let 
fall it will strike the ground with a certain velocity, depending 
upon the height fallen through, and therefore with a certain 
kinetic energy. If we consider it at any point of its down- 
ward path, it will have the kinetic energy due to the space it 
has already fallen through, and the potential energy in virtue 
of the space it has yet to fall through ; and the sum of these 
is constant, i.c., the energy is conserved. All physical phe- 
nomena are the results of transformation of energy in matter. 
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Thus heat consists of motion of very small parts of bodies ; 
light, of motion of small parts of the ether; electric and mag- 
netic phenomena depend, some on the motion of this ether 
connected with matter, others on certain states thereof. Now 
we find that in all cases the sum of the two kinds of energy 
in the universe is constant; if one form disappears it re- 
appears in some other form, but no energy is destroyed. This 
is what is meant by the conservation of energy. 

Closely connected with this is another principle—the dissi- 
pation of energy. To do work, we must have transmutation 
of energy from one state to another. Thus in an engine we 
must transfer heat from the boiler to the condenser by means 
of steam—that is, we must transfer heat from a hot source 
to a colder one, and on the way some of the heat is converted 
into work. All the heat transferred is not converted into work, 
and there is therefore a waste of energy so far as work is 
concerned ; or since no energy is destroyed, it would be more 
correct to say that there is a waste of available energy. This 
is always taking place. Energy is continually being dissi- 
pated; not destroyed, but having its power of doing work 
destroyed. Let us apply this to the universe. The planets 
and the sun gradually lose their heat by dissipation into 
space, and hence in some finite time will become cold. Besides 
this the ether resists their motions ; the planets therefore will 
gradually approach nearer and nearer the sun, till at last 
they fall into it; they will then be heated by the collision, 
and will form a single but larger mass, whose newly-acquired 
heat will a second time be dissipated into space, until it 
again becomes a cold lifeless mass. This process will be 
repeated, until all the planets have fallen into the sun, and 
the energy of the present solar system shall have been 
transformed into rotatory motion of this one mass, and 
heat dissipated into space, and therefore lost. Even this 
energy of rotation will be lost in the end, if the ether pos- 
sesses friction. But long before this our system will have 
become quite unfit for life such as we know it, and therefore, 
so far as our present life is concerned, it must come to an end. 
After this other systems will approach each other, go through 
the same process, and finally be reduced to one cold mass. 
Now the authors of the Unseen Universe have assumed that 
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the quantity of energy and matter in the universe is finite. 
If this be so, then within a jinite time all the matter must be 
gathered into one aggregation and all the energy be dissipated. 
But what reason have we for believing that those quantities 
are finite: is it not rather probable that practically they are 
infinite? Space is infinite, and if space be filled with systems of 
worlds, then the matter in the whole universe will be infinitely 
great. Thus, whether the present order of material things 
comes to an end, depends on the question whether the quantity 
of matter in it be finite or not. It is therefore important to 
know what Science has to say upon the case as thus put. 
Olbers found that if the number of stars were infinite and 
no light were absorbed, then the sky at night would be as 
bright as at noonday. We all see that itis not so; therefore 
either the stars are not infinite, or light is absorbed. The 
latter supposition is perhaps the more probable, and some 
observations and calculations of Struve point to this; the 
stars therefore may still be infinite. But further, even sup- 
posing Struve’s hypothesis not to hold good, the quantity of 
matter might be infinite, for the greater number of stars 
might be in the cold state, or in the nebulous state. Thus 
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there is still a possibility of the quantity of energy being 


infinite, and therefore we cannot certainly deduce, from the 
principle of dissipation of energy, that the present visible 
physical universe will come to an end in time. This, as we 
shall point out, will compel a modification of the authors’ 
theory of immortality. 

It is then clear that it does not necessarily follow, from the 
principle of dissipation of energy, that the universe must end 
in time. Is, then, the correlative statement that it began in 
time, toshare the same fate? If we travel back through time, 
we see that the same processes must take place in a reverse 
order, and since the aggregations in the universe at present 
are not infinitely great, there must have been a time, not 
infinitely distant, when matter was everywhere in a nebulous 
condition, and all its energy in the potential form. Further 
back than this the principle of the dissipation of energy 
cannot carry us, but we can see that some change must then 
have taken place; for if not, the nebulous condition must ~ 
have existed prior to this, and the gradual transformation of 
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the potential into kinetic must have begun earlier, and there- 
fore must have advanced further at the present time. Hence 
at that time some change must have taken place. 

These are the two barriers beyond which we cannot pass 
with certainty, but as some guide to our reasoning a chapter 
is given to the consideration of what matter is, and to the rela- 
tions between matter and ether. Here we cannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration at the masterly treatment and 
lucid statement of the physical laws which are discussed. 
Were it only for the sake of becoming acquainted with the 
magnificent principles and generalizations of modern physical 
science, and with the different theories of matter that have 
been propounded, we should strongly advise our readers to 
study this book. One of the authors at least must be a 
mathematical physicist of no mean order, and we think we 
recognise in many ideas and forms of expression the hand of 
one of our foremost investigators in this domain of science. 

Among speculations on the constitution of matter, the 
vortex theory of Sir W. Thomson is by far the most pro- 
bable, and our authors have adopted it, with some important 
modifications. 

The mathematical treatment of the motion of fluids is ex- 
tremely difficult, but in one particular case there is a sim- 
plification, viz., when the velocity and its direction at any 
point can be determined from a single function of the position 
of that point. When this is not the case, the problem is 
far more difficult, and was to a great extent neglected by 
mathematicians, till Helmholtz brought his brilliant powers to 
bear upon it. This second case can be divided into two parts, 
and the general principles of each treated separately. The 
first’ part is nothing more than the ordinary theory, the second 
is called differentially rotational motion, as it is found that 
each small portion of fluid rotates round some axis through 
it. It has long been known that if motion of the first kind 
existed in a fluid, then, so long as the motion continued, it 
would remain of the same nature :—also, that motion of 
this kind could be generated or destroyed. But Helmholtz 
has proved that if the second kind exist it’ must always 
have existed and always continue to exist. He showed 
besides that the axis round which each portion of fluid 
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rotates touches a system of curves, which curves must either 
be closed or terminated at the boundary of the fluid. These 


- filaments of rotating fluid are called vortex rings. The fore- 


going theorems are, of course, true only on the supposition 
that the fluid is frictionless. 

Thomson applied this to the theory of matter, and assumed 
that matter consists of small vortex rings in the ether. 

But if this were the case, these vortex rings could not have 
been developed out of the ether: either they must have 
existed from eternity, or they must have been created. Now, 
we have seen they could not have existed from eternity, 
therefore they must have been created. This could not have 
been done by a finite conditioned intelligence, and therefore 
the Great First Cause must have worked directly. But this 
breaks the principle of continuity which our authors have 
assumed always to hold good. How do they get out of this 
difficulty? We shall see directly. 

The principle of continuity has been seen to hold universally 
in the present visible order of things, and hence to be a law 
of the Creator; but if we assume that the Great First Cause 
acted at the first barrier, the law of continuity would have been 
then first promulgated; and inasmuch as from that time 
forwards it has not been broken, we can see no difficulty in 
supposing that the creation then took place—the very begin- 
ning of all present visible things, from which they have all 
flowed ;—nor does this impair our belief in the universality 
of the action of continuity. At the same time, what reason 
have we, a priori, except that everything since has developed 
therefrom, for asserting that there really was a break in 
continuity ? so that if any reasonable hypothesis can be 
proposed which puts back the action of the Unconditioned, 
we, as was said before, ought to accept it with welcome. 
We think it a strong reason for supposing the principle still 
to hold, that it always has held back to that time, and that 
there is no reason why it should not have held prior to it. 
But the authors also seek confirmation of their theory from 
teleological reasons; thus, that the Creator could never have 
intended to introduce intellectual confusion into the universe— 
by which is meant, that He would never have acted in such a 
way as that His finite intelligent creatures might not be able, by 
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the use of their faculties, to investigate and understand all the 
laws and history of that universe. We have before referred 
to this method of argument, but we must confess that we do — 
not quite like it. So, while asserting that such a break in con- 
tinuity, as would be implied by the direct action of the un- 
conditioned First Cause, can be held with undiminished faith 
in the universality of its action, we ought also to inquire 
whether the creation of matter could not be explained in 
some other way. In criticising the argument, too, we must 
remember that the fundamental idea from which the writers 
have started is the universal application of the principle of 
continuity both in time and space. 

Allowing, then, this principle to hold, let us see to what conclu- 
sions our authors are led with respect to the origin of matter. 
Assuming, what is certainly true, that vortex atoms could 
have been developed out of a frictionless fluid by an uncondi- 
tioned Being alone, and also that this Being would not thus 
act, they are driven to modify Sir W. Thomson’s hypothesis. 
The indestructibility of the vortex rings depends on the sup- 
position that the ether is perfectly frictionless ; if it were not 
so, they would ultimately disappear, and consequently must 
have been developed ; moreover, they could have been devel- 
oped by conditioned beings. Thus even we ourselves may 
easily produce vortex rings in air, water, or other fluids,* 
because they have a considerable amount of friction ; while at 
the same time the very friction makes them exceedingly short- 
lived. If the friction were less they could not be produced so 
perfectly, but they would last much longer. Hence, if we 
assume that the ether possesses friction, we must also assume, 
since those vortex atoms must exist for an exceedingly long, 
though finite time, that this friction is very small. So far all 
is pure assumption; let us see what confirmation can be 
gathered from the little knowledge we have with respect to the 
ether. In the first place there are Herschel’s and Struve’s 
observations, referred to before, whizh though not worth 


* The reader may easily produce the rings in the following way. Make a 
hole about 1 inch or 1} inch in the middle of the side of a tin biscuit box, and 
fill the box with tobacco smoke. If now the box be tapped on the side opposite 
the hole, vortex rings will be projected from it. The smoke is only for the sake 
of rendering the rings visible. 
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much, yet, so far as they go, tend to the above conclusion. 
Secondly, we have Tait and Stewart’s experiments on the heat- 
ing of a disc by rapid rotation in vacuo, which they refer to 
ethereal friction, but which we think can be more easily 
explained in a different way. Lastly, there is the anomalous 
motion of Encke’s comet, which can scarcely be accounted for 
unless by the action of some kind of resistance, though it is 
doubtful whether friction can produce much of the inequality, 
as if so it would be masked by the far greater influence of 
ordinary fluid resistance. Thus, though Science does not lend 
much support to the theory of ethereal friction, yet what it 
does afford tends in its favour ; and there is nothing against 
it, provided we assume that the friction is extremely small; 
while, if we reason from analogy, we shall be led to think it 
probable that the ether is to some extent subject to friction. 

So far, then, we are quite justified in adopting the theory ; 
but what have we gained? We have dispensed with the 
necessity of the interference of the unconditioned, but we 
must have some agent for developing the atoms. This agent 
must either be dead or living, blind or intelligent. Maxwell, 
in a lecture before the Chemical Society, drew attention to 
the fact that atoms have all the characters of manufactured 
articles ; and this character we cannot conceive to have been 
impressed on them by the blind working of natural forces. 
We must then assume that the developing agent was an in- 
telligent being. 

Here we should like to make some further remarks. This 
intelligent being either worked for a finite time or for 
eternity. If for a finite time, then that time must have been 
shorter than the period for which any single atom can now 
last. To illustrate this, suppose the agent to have stopped 
working 100,000 years ago (the numbers are of course quite 
imaginary), and the life of a single atom to be 1,000,000 
years. Then at present that atom has, at the most, only 
900,000 years to live, and the time during which the agent 
was working could not have been greater than 900,000 years ; 
for if so he would have begun more than 1,000,000 years ago, 
and therefore at present atoms would be daily disappearing 
in thousands, and we could never have arrived at the con- 
clusion that matter is indestructible. It hence follows that 
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he could not have been working in the same region of space 
from eternity; simce, on our present suppositions, the atoms are 
not eternal, and we can scarcely conceive him creating new 
matter where old is disappearing, for that would require him 
to be omnipresent, and therefore unconditioned with respect 
to space. But we might consider him as working from - 
eternity, if we suppose he is also working progressively from 
point to point of infinite space. Now this is important, for 
we think that of the two suppositions, whether he works for 
a finite time and then ceases, or through eternity, the latter is, 
a priori, the more probable. And if this were so, it is evident 
that the present order of things would never come to an end, 
but that there would always be throughout eternity systems in 
every stage of development and decay, and therefore fit for 
life as we know it. Thus we should arrive at the same 
conclusion as before, and contrary to that of the authors. 

But another objection may be raised to this theory of matter, 
and one, we think, not without weight. Suppose the atoms 
to have been developed, they at once begin to decay, of course 
exceedingly slowly when they have to exist for, it may be, 
millions of millions of years, but still they will always be in 
a state of decay; the intensity of the vortex motion will de- 
crease, and from all analogy we should expect that with this 
some of their properties would also change. We have not 
recognised any such change, therefore we should be led to 
deny the decay. To this it might truly be replied, that the 
change would take place so slowly, that we could never expect 
to have recognised it within the time since scientific investi- 
gation has begun. But there is another test—supplied by 
geology. As far as we are aware, there is nothing in the 
rocks and foundations of the earth to prove that when they 
were laid the chemical or other properties of matter were 
different from those it possesses at present. If it were so, 
it would be a strong proof of a progressive decay. It seems, 
then, that on the whole we ought to consider the properties 
of atoms to depend on their shape alone, which is not likely. 
A friend has suggested that it is possible that atoms were 
developed at different times, but always of the same kind, 
and that the various elements owe their peculiar properties 
to being in different stages of decay, due to their respective 
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ages. Ifthis were so we should have one metal changing into 
another, and the philosopher’s stone becoming a reality, 
though it is likely the less refractory metals would change 
to those more so. 

We should like to draw attention to another theory, which 
will dispense with the action of the Unconditioned, allow the 
eternity of matter and energy, and yet account for the be- 
ginning of things. It was, we think, first pointed out by Sir 
W. Thomson in ‘ Nature,’ that if we suppose every particle of 
matter to have its motion reversed, all nature would travel 
backwards over its former path. Rivers would flow from the 
sea and dash up cataracts; heat instead of being dissipated 
would be amassed; in the spring, dead leaves would fly up to 
the branches, become greener as the summer advanced, in 
the autumn become buds, and finally be absorbed into the 
trees ; living things would grow less and less, men would be 
born from the grave, and the general economy of things be 
totally reversed, and after running back to the beginning, 
would proceed again to develop according to the same laws 
as at present. In such a state, if life were dynamical alone, 
living beings would know nothing of the past, but would see 
into the future of their own lives, as if they were viewing a 
landscape stretching into misty distance, and in everything 
cause would follow from effect: e.g., if a stone struck a person 
the bruise would show before the actual blow, or if a man 
wanted to say something, he would speak some words and 
afterwards have the intention to do so. This seems to be a 
reductio ad absurdum, and therefore life cannot be purely 
dynamical. But to explain the physical universe, we have only 
to suppose that periodic reversals of this kind do occur, and 
that the beginning of the present order of things took place at 
the end of a former period of reversal, and when the dis- 
sipation of energy again began. We should thus have two 
dispensations of nature, alternately existing, in both of which 
the principles of Continuity and Conservation of Energy are 
true, but in one the dissipation of energy holds, in the other 
its opposite, shall we say, colligation of energy; in the one 
change of potential into kinetic; in the other, change of 
kinetic into potential. The only point to settle is the cause 
of the reversals, which we think can be naturally explained in 
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the following manner. We know that if a pendulum oscillates 
between two limits, in one portion of its path potential energy 
is changed into kinetic, in the other kinetic into potential ; 
or, an elastic bar will vibrate in the same way. Cannot 
we suppose something similar to take place in the universe. 
If gravitation and similar forces always remain the same, 
then, provided the universe is purely dynamic, and all its 
small parts frictionless, the above is what would certainly take 
place: we say if the universe is purely dynamic, for life 
seems to have some disturbing or guiding influence on 
matter. The principle of reversibility is a fundamental idea of 
dynamics, and if life were dynamical it ought to be capable of 
reversibility. If this happened, we saw above what would 
take place, and as we cannot for a moment believe life pos- 
sible under such conditions, we must allow life to be sui generis. 
This appears to us a strong argument, and we shall make 
use of it again. For the above theory of the universe we 
claim that it explains everything we want, from what we 
certainly know as to the physical universe, and that it seems 
worthy of some notice: its weakness is its failure to explain 
life. 

We have seen to what our authors have been led by loyally 
following the principle of continuity. At the end of the book 
they propose a theory to show how the development they 
require might have taken place, though without insisting on 
the truth of it; in fact, they acknowledge the chances are 
greatly against it. We give it in their own words:— 


‘Let us begin by supposing an intelligent agent in the present visible 
universe—that is to say, 2 man—to be developing vortex rings, smoke 
rings, let us imagine. Now these smoke rings are found to act upon one 
another just as if they were things or existences; nevertheless their exist- 
ence is ephemeral, they only last a few seconds. But we may imagine 
them to constitute the grossest possible form of material existence. Now 
each smoke ring has in it a multitude of smaller particles of air and smoke, 
each of these particles being the molecules of which the present visible 
universe is composed. These molecules are of a vastly more refined and 
delicate organisation than the large smoke ring; they have lasted many 
millions of years, and will perhaps last many millions more. Neverthe- 
less let us imagine that they had a beginning, and that they will also 
come to an end similar to that of the smoke ring. In fact, just as the 
smoke ring was developed out of ordinary molecules, so we may imagine 
ordinary molecules to be developed as vortex rings out of something much 
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finer and more subtle than themselves, which we have agreed to call the 
invisible universe. But we may pursue the same train of thought still 
farther back, and imagine the entities which constitute the invisible uni- 
verse immediately preceding ours to be in themselves ephemeral, 
although not nearly to the same extent as the atoms of our universe, and 
to have been formed in their turn as vortex rings out of some still subtler 
and more enduring substance. In fine, there is no end to such a process, 
and we are led on from rank to rank~of the order imagined by Dr. 
Thomas Young, or by Professor Jevons, when he says, ‘That the 
smallest particle of solid substance may consist of a vast number of 
systems united in regular order, each bounded by the other, communi- 
eating with it in some manner, yet wholly incomprehensible.” ’ 


This theory irresistibly reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s— 


‘ Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em; 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so, ad infinitum.’ 


We must allow that it is an attractive theory, especially 
when applied to the scheme of tmmortality; still we can- 
not by any means conceive that an atom is composed of 
an infinite series of atoms such as is described above. How- 
ever, passing over this, the great question now to settle is, 
what is this ‘mysterious, infinitely energetic, intelligent, 
‘developing agency, residing tz the universe, and therefore in 
‘some sense being conditioned’? Science knows not; the 
authors therefore refer to the Christian records, from which 
they deduce the, at first sight, startling result that this agent 
is none else than Christ. We cannot here go through all the 
statements they bring to bear upon the question, but will 
strive to give a rapid sketch. 

The Godhead consists of a plurality of Persons, but one 
Substance. 

First, God the Father—the unapproachable Creator (John 
i. 18; Rom. xi. 86; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. vi. 6; 1 Tim. vi. 16). 
He is the unconditioned First Cause of all things. 

Second, God the Son (John i. 1; 2 Cor. v.10; Col. i. 15; 
Heb. i. 1). This being important, we give the authors’ words. 


‘Itis, we believe, a prevalent idea among theologians that these pas- 
sages indicate, in the first place, the existence of an unapproachable 
Creator—the unconditioned One who is spoken of as God the Father ; 
and that they a'so indicate the existence of another Being of the same 
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substance as the Father but different in person, and who has agreed to 
develop the will of the Father, and thus in some mysterious sense to 
submit to conditions and to enter into the universe. The relation of this 
Being to the Father is expressed in Hebrews, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“ Then said I, Lo I come: in the volume of the book it is written of me, I 
delight to do thy will, O my God : yea, thy law is within my heart.” In 
fine, such a Being would represent that conditioned, yet infinitely powerful, 
developing agent, which the universe, objectively considered, appears to 
lead up to. His work is twofold, for in the first place he develops the 
various universes or orders of being; and secondly, in some mysterious 
way He becomes Himself the type and pattern of each order, the repre- 
sentative of Deity, as far as the beings of that order can comprehend, 
especially manifesting such divine qualities as could not otherwise be 
brought to light.’ 


And again :— 


‘It would thus appear that what may be termed the Christian theory of 
development has a twofold aspect, a descent and an ascent: the descent 
of the Son of God through the various grades of existence, and the con- 
sequent ascent of the intelligences of each led up by Him to a higher 
level—a stooping on the part of the developing Being, in order that 
there may be a mounting up on the part of the developed. Thus it is 
said (John iii. 16), ‘‘ And no man hath ascended up into heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” 
Again (Eph. iv. 9), ‘‘ Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also 
descended first into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is 
the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that he might fill 
all things.”’ 

The necessity for such a Person in the Godhead was recog- 
nised by the early Christian and Neo-Platonist philosophers 
of Alexandria, and it is remarkable that no reference is made to 
them in the book. Numenius, who lived in the second century, 
says: ‘The primary God must be free from work, and a King, 
‘but the Demiurgus must exercise government, going through 
‘the heavens. Through him comes this our condition, through 
‘him Reason being sent down in efflux, holds communion with 
‘all who are prepared for it.’. . . This was the difficulty of the 
philosophers of old, to reconcile the fact of an unconditioned 
Being working in time and space and subject to its laws. 
‘Philo,’ says Kingsley,* ‘offered a solution in that idea of a 
‘Logos or Word of God, Divinity articulate, speaking and acting 
‘in time and space and by successive acts, and so doing in time 
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‘and space the will of the timeless and spaceless Father, the 
‘ Abysmal and Eternal Being, of whom He was the perfect like- 
‘ness.’ The Evangelist John especially identifies this Logos 
of Philo with Christ in the well-known opening of his Gospel, 
and so strongly is it there set forth, that Amelius* the Platonist 
inserts it almost word for word in a certain book of his. In 
his ‘Confessions’ also Augustinet expressly states the help he 


_received from the writings of the Neo-Platonists, in freeing 


him from Manichexan heresies, although at the same time 
he draws a distinction between the Platonist and the Christian 
writings. From the former he learnt the Divine nature of the 
Logos, in the latter alone he found the fact of the humiliation 
thereof, in the incarnation and death of Christ. 

Before we are able to consider the office of the third Person 
in the Godhead, we must retrace our steps and take up the 
argument for immortality. If the reader will refer to the out- 
line we gave on p. 38, he will see that the authors begin by 
laying down two essentials of continued life. We might per- 
haps conceive life possible without the second, but the first is 
clearly essential. After this follow three suppositions, of which 
the first and last are assumed to be out of court. The first, 
because the visible order of things must come to an end; the 
last, because it breaks the principle of continuity. But the 
reader has gathered, from what we have said in the preceding 
pages, that it does not follow that the present universe will 
come to an end; but it is quite conceivable, nay possible, that 
there may be even systems of worlds in all stages of develop- 
ment, and therefore it is possible that death might be only a 
transference from one system to another. We say possible, at 
the same time it seems very unlikely ; the second supposition, 
therefore, is the more probable. So that instead of being 
restricted to one supposition, we have the choice of two. Its 
greater probability leads us to choose the second. 

This second supposition is that death is a ‘ transference 
‘from the visible to some other order of things intimately 
‘connected with it,’ and therefore still conditioned. The 
invisible order of things must be the ether, which, as we have 
seen, receives the waste energy from the visible universe. A 
great difficulty of philosophers has been to reconcile this ap- 


* Euseb, ‘Prep. Evang.’ lib. i. cap. 1) (Old Edit.). t ‘Confess.’ bk. vii. 
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parent waste in nature with the idea of an intelligent and 
benevolent Creator, but on this supposition we see at once 
that energy is not wasted ultimately, it is stored up for the 
use of this invisible world. Moreover it may be considered 
to be storing up a memory of what has hitherto happened in 
the visible universe ; for the motion of every molecule affects 
the whole universe, and an intelligent mind may be conceived 
able to unravel back the ‘threads of time’ by this means; 
or it may be, since every little motion communicated to the 
ether is travelling outwards into infinite space, that the whole 
boundless universe is one huge picture of past events, just as 
by looking at the stars it may be imagined we are remembering 
what happened there hundreds of years ago. Of our soul 
might not Byron’s words hold ? 
‘Then unembodied doth it trace 
By steps each planet’s heavenly way ? 


Or fill at once the realms of space, 
A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 


‘Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 

A thought unseen, yet seeing all— 

All, all in earth or skies displayed, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall : 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears. 


‘ Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll thro’ chaos back ; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth 
The spirit trace its rising track.’ 


* * * * 


There are two ways of supposing memory, which is one of the 
essentials of continuous life, to exist; but on this point also our 
authors have a new theory to propound. They suppose that 
we possess a frame, or rudiments of a frame, called the spi- 
ritual body, connecting us with the invisible world. Thought, 
when it affects the brain and produces a material organ of 
memory, also affects thisspiritual body; and so at death, while 
the material organ of memory is destroyed, that of the spiritual 
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body remains. The possession of this body would also satisfy 
4 a the second essential condition of life. Objections might of course 
; be raised to this, and several have been anticipated and an- 

swered in the book. It follows from the preceding arguments 
hi that immortality is quite possible, and hence the aim of the 
authors has been attained. They say, ‘ What we have done 
‘is to show that immortality is possible, and to demolish any 
‘so-called scientific objection that might be raised against it. 
‘The evidence in favour of the doctrine is not derived from us. 
ths ‘It comes from two sources—from the statements made con- 
A ‘cerning Christ, and from that intense longing for immortality 
i ‘which civilised man has invariably possessed.’ Never- 
_ theless they urge two considerations in its favour. One, 
shortly put, is as follows: The invisible universe existed before 
this; we cannot consider it as other than fully conditioned; 
if so, we cannot conceive a dead universe to have existed from 
eternity, for a dead universe is not fully conditioned; hence 
this universe must have contained intelligent beings ; an ar- 
gument we fear rather too refined and metaphysical. The 
other has been referred to before, and depends on the truth 
of the law of Biogenesis. If that law be true, we are as inex- 


ta orably driven to the conclusion that life existed before its first 
: introduction into the world, and that it will exist after the 
a final dissolution, as we were driven to the same conclusion 
i with respect to energy and matter. 
£ The authors assume the law of Biogenesis as absolutely 
i proved, and say nothing of recent discussions on it—that of 
Bi Pasteur some time ago in favour of it, that of Bastian more re- 
A cently in refutation of it. At present, however, it stands more 


firmly than ever, for, rightly interpreted, Bastian’s experiments 
go to strengthen it, as has been most remarkably demonstrated 
within the last few months by the experiments of Tyndall and 
: of Dallinger and Drysdale. We have also above given an 
argument in favour of the distinct nature of life, drawn from 
its non-reversibility. 

As in the case of the development of energy we required an 
intelligent agent to introduce it, so also we do here. Again, 
recourse is had to the Scriptures, and the reader has doubt- 
less by this time a shrewd guess that this is a part of the 
sphere of action of the Holy Spirit. We will again let the 
authors speak for themselves. 


Miracles. 55. 


* If we now turn once more to the Christian system, we shall find that 
it recognises such an antecedent as an agent in the universe. He is 
styled the Lord and Giver of Life. The third Person of the Trinity 
is regarded in this system as working in the universe, and therefore in 
some sense as conditioned, and as distributing and developing this prin- 
ciple of life, which we are forced to regard as one of the things of 
the universe, in the same manner as the second Person of the Trinity 
is regarded as developing that other phenomenon, the energy of the 
universe. The one has entered from everlasting into the universe, in 
order to develop its objective element, energy; the other has also 
entered from everlasting into the universe, in order to develop its 
subjective element, life.’ (Gen. i. 2.) 


We have now set before our readers the two most striking 
lines of argument adopted, but have been obliged to omit a 
host of subsidiary matters, full of interest, treated in an 
extremely original and liberal manner, and with a reverential 
spirit which is not always met with in such speculations. 
Such are, communication with the unseen, angels, heaven, 
hell, personality of the devil, &c. ; but we cannot refrain from 
giving the writers’ explanation of the miracles of Christ. 

The position of Christ in the universe is that of an infinitely 
powerful Being, yet at the same time subject to its laws; 
none of His works therefore can infringe the great funda- 
mental law of Continuity. Now from the connection of the 
invisible universe with the visible, a Being in the position of 
Christ ‘could easily produce such transmutation of energy 
‘from the one universe into the other as would account for 
‘the events which took place in Judea. These events are 
‘therefore no longer to be regarded as absolute breaks of 
‘continuity... .. When we dig up an ant-hill we perform 
‘an operation which, to the inhabitants of the hill, is mysteri- 
‘ously perplexing, far transcending their experience, but we 
‘know very well that the whole affair happens without any 
‘breach of continuity of the laws of the universe.’ 

A question naturally arises here: If the conclusions of our 
philosophers be accepted, what influence will they have on 
the present conception of the Deity and the Messiah? From 
the arguments in their book nothing can be gathered as to 
what the essence of the Godhead is, nor, if we may be allowed 
the expression, what His character may be ; on this point they 
insist. Nevertheless it must have at least an indirect effect 
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on current modes of thought. We have seen that the Creator 
must be unconditioned, that He has determined not to work 
directly on the course of development of the universe, and 
that, as the authors say, creation belongs to eternity, de- 
velopment to time. From this we derive an impression of 
vastness, of serene and strong repose, of an unapproachable 
Majesty, of a Being dwelling in the light that no man can 
approach unto; which also we learn from the New Testament 
writings and the sayings of Christ, and which the Jews felt 


with their name for God never to be spoken. Beyond this we 


can gather nothing more from physical arguments, nor is there 
anything in it opposed to what we learn from revelation; nay, 
the above view even removes many difficulties, such as those 
clinging to the doctrines of the benevolence and infinite power 
of God, and the presence of evil in the world. On the whole 
we think it will tend to raise the general conception of the 
Almighty, and to clear away many of the extraordinary 
anthropomorphic ideas common to many good people. 

But if it tend to raise the Father to a greater distance 


from human passion and modes of working into a higher 


atmosphere of awe and reverence, it also brings Christ into 
closer relations with the universe and humanity than has yet 
been believed. Connected on the one side with the uncon- 
ditioned Father, and on the other connected with man by con- 
senting to be conditioned in order to work out the will of the 
Father, and to declare Him to His intelligent creatures ; we see 
more clearly how He is the means of approaching the Father, 
and why there must be such a mediator between God and 
man. But above everything it will bring into prominence 
the intimate connection between all the works of God; that 
as everything flows from Him nothing should be held com- 
mon or unclean, and that religion belongs not alone to the 
feelings and spiritual part of man, but has the closest relations 
with the experiences and duties of daily life—‘In everything 
‘give thanks ;’ ‘whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
‘God ;’ that politics, and merchant shipping acts, arts and 
science, are no less active modes of religion, than worship, 
morality, and prayer are the springs of it. If this were 
realised, then, indeed, would the ‘knowledge of God cover the 
‘earth as the waters cover the seas,’ and ‘the earth be filled 
‘ with the glory of God.’ 
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The chief result, let us hope, will be the removal of that 
insensate suspicion with which religious and scientific pro- 
fessors regard each other. Religious people will believe 
(what at present they only say that they believe) that the 
whole universe is the work of God, and that therefore the 
pursuit of science never can be at variance with true religion. 
Men of science will see, as indeed the best of them al- 
ready do see, that all their science points to God, and leads 
their souls with wonder and awe to that eternal intelligence 
which has created and which governs all things. Certainly 
the authors of ‘ The Unseen Universe’ speak nothing but the 
truth when they say :— 


‘We are led to regard it as one of the great merits of the Christian 
system, that its doctrine is pre-eminently one of intellectual liberty, 
and that while the theologians on the one hand, and men of science 
on the other, have each erected their barriers to inquiry, the early 
Christian records acknowledge no such barriers, but, on the contrary, 
assert the most perfect freedom for all the powers of man.’ 


Art. IlIl.—The Revolution and Catholicism. 


Essays on Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism. Considered 
in their fundamental principles. By Jon Donoso Cortes, 
Marquis of Valdegamas. London. 1874. 


Ir is the singular misfortune of society on the Continent that 
it is under the dominion of general ideas or dogmas that are 
conceived with a narrowness and applied with an absolute- 
ness utterly alien to all the dictates of reason and experience. 
Catholicism, as a scheme of life, represents the principle 
of authority ; tho Revolution represents the principle of 
liberty; but each refuses to recognize the validity of the 
other, and there is no other principle or element in the 
society they influence to deaden the shock of too vehement 
opinion, or to act with mediating force betweenthem. Their 
antagonism is not like that of two constructive but neutra- 
lizing forces in politics, which preserve society in a path 
between the extremes of anarchy and despotism; and there- 
fore the tyrannical predominance of either, even for the 
shortest period, inflicts an amount of evil that can hardly be 
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conceived of in a stable society like ours, in which every 
imaginable idea is so fully represented, that the mischievous 
or exaggerated action of any single force is scarcely to be 
feared. The progress of time seems only to add new in- 
tensity to the forces on either side, for while the Revolution 
abates nothing of its bitterness and scorn, Catholicism 
sharpens more and more the points of that terrible discipline 
that comes into contact with progress and the world. We 
observe the effects of this increasing separation in the litera- 
ture of the two parties, for each can see no redeeming 
qualities in its rival, and applies its criticism with an ex- 
tremeness as uncritical as it is false. 

The Revolution, according to the Catholic view, destroys 
the moral spring of nations by proscribing worship, and sub- 
stituting an intellectual abstraction called Humanity in place 
of God. It destroys, in the name of scientific truth, the 
harmony that God has established between the intellectual 
and moral order of the universe; and, with a contempt for 
authority and organization which threatens the very life of 
society, it welcomes every new theory as true in the degree 
that it is unprecedented, with no limitation to credulity, save 
that it must be as disruptive as possible of all existing ties. 
With no respect for the past, in fact, regarding all history as 
an organized fraud, and starting with the axiom that all 
the institutions of a society originally based on Catholicism 
are presumptively bad, it offers to reconstitute society, ab 
initio, without a moral basis. In the belief that a mere 
change of institutions will work those miracles that are but 
the slow and painful product of individual virtue and energy, 
the Revolution tries everywhere to raise the standard of an 
ideal and impossible Republicanism, based upon the abstract 


- rights of man; but after sending a series of shocks through. 


the framework of society, it has only succeeded in introducing 
anarchy and helplessness into all political relations. It can- 
not be doubted that this picture is not without some striking 
traits of truth, but it is deceptive and partial, as it assumes 
that the Revolution represents a single compact body moving 
together, instead of a great straggling host, of which one 
battalion marches far in advance of the rest; while it pur- 
posely omits to acknowledge that when religion ranged itself 
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on the side of ignorance and despotism, the sceptics of 
Revolution fought the battles of justice, science, and political 
freedom. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the adherents 
of the Revolution take a very unfavourable view of Catho- 
licism as a factor in modern civilization. They view it as 
still breathing the spirit of the Middle Ages, with littie more 
capacity for initiating progress than the Chinese system itself; 
) as the sworn foe of all the varied elements of modern life; as 
fettering intellect, and setting little value on intelligence; as 
competing vigorously for the control of education only where 
it exists already, and where others take in hand to do what 
the Church has neglected, but leaving vast populations 
under its sole control absolutely without instruction; as 
representing everywhere mental stagnation, moral decay, 
and political depravity. They further see it as a destroying 
fiend, involving nations in war; at one time allying itself 
with despotism, and grasping at every shred of power within 
its reach; at another, fomenting civil discord, sowing the 
seeds of disaffection, and recoiling at no manceuvre that can 
further its purposes; becoming itself a revolutionary force, 
leaguing itself even with Socialism to destroy those who dis- 
pute its authority; always showing that there is that in 
Catholicism that is incompatible with an honest acquiescence 
in any kind of secular supremacy. They see it likewise in 
the interests of Legitimacy using frauds and fictions that it 
would be imbecility to credit, in order to support pretensions 
that the growing enlightenment of the age laughs to scorn. 

This picture is not perhaps so deceptive or partial as the 
other, but it fails to acknowledge the place of Catholicism in 
ancient civilization — accepting, perhaps too readily, the 
popular contempt of the Middle Ages—and is still more per- 
emptory in depreciating its influence in the modern world. 
They who destroy our faith in all religion take away, at least, 
one security for our submission, and facilitate the subversion 
of governments. This is, perhaps, their intention; but they 
fail to see that if society is to exist at all, atheism is hostile 
to those loving subordinations which are the bond of family 
life, and which render a state capable of freedom without 
anarchy. It is the moral character of citizens that mainly 
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determines the state of order or disorder prevailing in a com- 
munity; and it is for the philosophers of the Revolution to 
show, in the absence of historical precedents, how national 
cohesion or solidity can be maintained without religion. 

This account of the attitude of the two parties who divide 
society on the Continent enables us to estimate how far the 
work assigned by Guizot to the nineteenth century has as yet 
failed to be accomplished. But a few years ago, this eminent 
writer observed that ‘to reconcile liberty and authority; to 
‘secure perfect toleration without sacrificing the rights of the 
‘state; to give its due weight to free thought as well as tra- 
‘dition; and to reconcile the Christian revival with religious 
‘ progress: this is the work of the nineteenth century.’ The 
great characteristic of this age is certainly compromise — not 
that compromise which is based upon religious indifference, 
for spiritual questions have a very vital interest to this gene- 
ration, but that which is based upon the self-distrust which 
springs from wider knowledge. This spirit, however, is little 
manifest in the mutual relations of Catholicism and Revolution 
on the Continent. 

Catholic writers have always been in the habit of charging 
the Revolution with a tendency to destroy society by intro- 
ducing principles of anarchy, and the object of this article 
is to inquire how far the charge can be justified, and also 
how far, in case the state of society becomes critical 
or desperate, the Catholic Church, in its present atti- 
tude, is in a position to ward off the threatened destruc- 
tion. Our object is political rather than theological, and 
will tend, perhaps, rather to allay than to increase the 
alarms caused by the exaggerated representations of writers 
out of sympathy with the progressive spirit of our age. It 
is no injustice to class among them the Marquis of Valde- 
gamas, a Spanish writer, whose work we have named at the 
head of this article, not on the ground of its intellectual 
ability, but because it represents the spirit in which Catholic 
writers of a certain school* criticise the Revolution under 


* The Catholicism referred to throughout the whole of this article has little 
in common with the Catholicism of this country, which not only accepts the 
principles of constitutional government, but takes a due place in the working 
of our free institutions. There is, no doubt, an Ultramontane party here as 
well as on the Continent, but it does not seek the overthrow of the political 
ideas identified with British liberty. 
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the names of Liberalism and Socialism, while they set forth 
the Church as at once ‘the foundress, mistress, and life of 
‘nations.’ Nearly thirty years ago, another Spaniard of 
much greater ability, the Abbé Balmez, published a work in 
which he boldly challenged for the Church a pre-eminence 
among the factors of modern civilisation. But the present 
writer has lived in an age full of disasters to the Church, and 
his speculations are therefore tinged with a bitterness to which 
the Abbé was a stranger. He has been gazing, with a bewil- 
dered and melancholy air, on the écroulement of schemes and 
systems of policy which have been the construction of ages, 
and is amazed to see society everywhere constituting itself 
anew, with politics and statesmanship fallen away from the 
faith, and the laity everywhere repudiating the principles on 
which the ecclesiastical power is founded; while he sees 
power after power, once subservient to the Papacy, compelled 
to abandon its obedience, and the Papacy itself bereft of its 
temporal possessions. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Revolution is in his eyes a name synonymous with atheism 
and anarchy; and that, like Catholic writers generally, he 
fails to appreciate its true place in the history of modern 
progress. 

In estimating the truth of Catholic representations, the first 
point to be settled is, What is meant by the Revolution ? We 
know that it is sometimes spoken of as a theology or as a 
philosophy, sometimes as a system of politics or government, 
and sometimes, again, as a social experiment. Catholic — 
writers often use the word in all these senses, but without 
properly distinguishing them, though the theological sense 
is mostly paramount in all their discussions of the subject. 
But what after all is Revolution? In one sense it is nothing 
but change; it has no constructive character whatever; and 
it must therefore be regarded either as good or bad only 
according to the character of what it supersedes or makes way 
for. Catholics themselves have no natural or necessary re- 
pugnance to revolutions, or political changes, so long as they 
do not affect Catholic kingdoms. They promoted the Revo- 
lution in the Netherlands, which ended in the separation of 
Catholic Belgium from Protestant Holland ; and the laity, in 
gratitude to the Church for her help, after they had established 
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the principle of religious equality and freedom in the new 
constitution, allowed her as unbounded an ascendency as she 
could contrive to base upon her compact organisation. The 
Liberals now acknowledge it was a great mistake to cast off 
the Protestant power, by which alone the friends of freedom 
could fight Ultramontanism successfully ; while they feel that 
they unwittingly committed a crime against the security of 
Europe by the partition of an influential kingdom, of which 
one part is now threatened to be absorbed by Germany, and 


. the other by France. But the Catholic party never repented 


their share in this Revolution. The clergy, again, encouraged 
the Revolution in Spanish America, which destroyed the 
colonial empire of Spain, not through any love of liberty, or 
any theory of colonial independence, but because they desired 
to preserve untouched the system overthrown by the Revolu- 
tion in the mother-country. They favoured separation, from 
a fear that the restrictions imposed on the priesthood at home 
might be introduced into America; but they soon had occa- 
sion to change their attitude, and Pope Leo XII., by his Bull 
condemning the rebels, showed his dislike of a Revolution 
that limited the ecclesiastical power. Dr. Dollinger has told 
us in eloquent terms how, by violence and fraud, by foreign 
invasion and civil war, the Popes laboured to break up that 
fabric of political independence which the Tudors had estab- 
lished in England, adopting without scruple the worst weapons 
of political and temporal warfare. Prince Gortchakoff has 
published documents to show how they have favoured insur- 
rections in Poland. It is important, then, to know that 
Catholicism does not deny the right of Revolution. If this 
right does not abide in human society, despotism is the true 
theory of human government, and humanity is hopelessly 
prostrate at the feet of existing authority. Any crowned Nero 
or Philip may fetter or kill us. But then this right is not 
to be exercised in Catholic countries. Catholic nations are to 
have no remedy against oppression; but wherever, in any 
non-Catholic country in which a Catholic minority is op- 
pressed, or its just rights restricted or denied, the right of 
Revolution exists in all its integrity. It seems, then, accord- 
ing to Catholic writers, that there are two kinds of Revolution 
—the one to be encouraged, the other to be condemned, just 
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as they tend respectively to strengthen or to weaken the 
authority of the Church. But we are mainly concerned with 
that Revolution which Catholicism condemns, and we must 
now see whether its real tendency is to destroy or to ameli- 
orate society. 

The theological element is very rife in Catholic discussions, 
and therefore we may suppose that great weight will be at- 
tached to the so-called atheistic tendency of the Revolution, 
by way of discrediting it as a system of political liberty. 
Now, so far as it is found to be atheistic, we admit that every 
successive triumph of Revolution contains within itself the 
seeds of a speedy reverse. No society, as we have already 
said, can exist except on a religious basis. Edgar Quinet 
himself admitted that the republic could not establish itself 
firmly in France for want of a moral foundation similar to 
the basis of the republic in America, and he imagined that 
the State could promulgate and diffuse a new religion for the 
purpose. Certainly one chief cause of the Revolution not 
securing for some nations a secure and well-ordered liberty, 
is to be found in a disintegrating scepticism. But we alto- 
gether deny that there is any necessary connection between 
Revolution and atheism; for many of the best ideas of the 
Revolution are to be found in Liberal schools of the Church 
itself, and especially, more or less directly, in Gunther's 
philosophy. It was during the devoutest ages of the Church 
that Italy was covered with republics, and that Switzerland 
asserted her independence. The liberty and equality that 
brought Charles I. to the block were generated among Puritans 
and Covenanters; and the revolted colonies of England in 
America were composed of the most religious people in the 
world. In general, indeed, among ourselves, we have not 
found the most liberal views held by our sceptical philoso- 
phers, such as Hobbes and Hume. It was our religious men, 
not our sceptics, who founded our liberties: The Liberals 
of England and America are not atheists. How is it that 
Liberals should be atheists in a Catholic and religious in a 
Protestant country? This is a problem we commend to 
Catholic writers like Valdegamas. 

It is more important, however, to consider the Revolution 
as a system of politics and government. Catholic writers are 
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eager to prove that it always tends to the disruption of society 
and that Socialism is its last word.* They seem to forget 
that schemes of policy, however elaborately framed, are not 
rigidly logical in their practical processes. Neither nations 
| nor individuals carry out their principles with the rigour and 
Wg exclusiveness which shut out many of the accidental consider- 
of ations which come to be of importance in shaping a course of 
ie action. But, as matter of fact, the Revolution has developed 
if neither Socialism nor anarchy in England, America, Holland, 
if Italy, or Belgium ; and if Socialism is an actual, energetic, and 
it even formidable reality in France, there must be exceptional 
f causes for its existence. Let us try to present the leading 
: ideas popularly identified with the Revolution, that we may the 
it better judge how far they threaten the dissolution of society. 
They are usually summed up by continental writers in the 
if two principles—the sovereignty of the people as opposed to 
if the divine right of kings, and the reign of equal justice as 


BS ; * It is curious to find Catholic writers heaping their praises upon Socialism, \ 
ae | especially for its stern logical consistency, while they reserve all their contempt 
ie | and bitterness for Liberalism. ‘The Liberal school,’ says Valdegamas, ‘ has 
ii necessarily to abdicate in favour of the Socialistic, or in favour of the Catholic 
a | schools.’ And again. ‘It follows that the Socialistic schools have logic and 

n reason on their side when they maintain, against the Liberal school, that if the 
evil is essentially in society or in government, there is nothing to be done but 
to disturb government or society, without its being either necessary or conve- 
nient, but, on thecontrary, pernicious and absurd, to attempt the reform of man’ 
(p. 197). It is not difficult to discover the secret of the encouragement given by 
Catholic writers to Socialism, for they feel that it everywhere discredits the 
cause of rational liberty, and they know that if society could become socialistic, 
the Church would be almost universally hailed as asaviour. The Jesuits do not 
scruple at present to use the Socialists, till the time comes to crush them; for 
an association was formed in theend of July, 1874, between the Ultramontanists 
and the Socialists at Berlin, when M. Hasselmann himself was present at the 
meeting of the Ultramontanists, and joined with them in voting the articles of 
agreement. (See a despatch of the ‘ Agenee Havas,’ July 31, 1874.) We know 
that the Socialist deputies in the Reichstag have always voted with the Ultra- 
montane deputies, and that Catholic ecclesiastics are the editors of a new 
paper at Aix-la-Chapelle, with the suggestive title, ‘ Christlichsocialen Bliitier.’ 
i (See the ‘ Mercure Allemand,’ January 30, 1875.) The‘ Opinion Nationale,’ July 
Ri 28, 1874, publishes a letter from an honest Ultramontane who ‘went to fight 
with Don Carlos in Spain, in which he states that he found refugee Communists 
of Paris fighting with the Carlists, with the knowledge of the military leaders. 
We find signs of the same alliance in Holland and in Switzerland. Thus, 
Catholicism is found ready to associate itself even with the enemies of all 
society, in order to destroy those who dispute its authority, 
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opposed to class privileges—but we may significantly distri- 
bute them under five heads. 

The first idea of Revolution is popular government repre- 
sented by certain permanent institutions, which place liberty 
beyond the invasions of power. There is no question in- 
volved of monarchy or republicanism, for a participation on 
the part of the people in the functions of government is com- 
patible with either ; neither is it a question of the delegation 
of the right of managing their own affairs, inherent in a people, 
as distinct from the actual exercise of this undoubted right by 
themselves ; neither is it a question of social equality, so that 
every man shall be like every other man. All that is included 
in the idea is that the administration shall be conformable to 
the sentiments and wishes of the great body of the people ; 
while the forms of the constitution are expected to provide some 
means for the regular, constant, and authentic expression of 
these sentiments, to which it is the undoubted duty and the ob- 
vious interest of the executive toconform. All the Revolutions 
of history have arisen from the want of some such contrivance 
for ascertaining the interests and inclinations of the people, 
and providing for their ready operation upon the immediate 
agents of public authority. Now, Valdegamas finds the root 
of all modern evils in that Liberalism which seeks to concil- 
iate the rights of every class in a system of popular govern- 
ment. He says :— 


‘There is none of its principles which is not accompanied by a counter- 
principle which destroys it. Thus, for example, it proclaims monarchy, 
and immediately ministerial responsibility, and consequently the omni- 
potence of the responsible ministry, which is contradictory of monarchy. 
It proclaims ministerial responsibility, and immediately the sovereign 
intervention, in matters of government, of the deliberative assemblies, 
which is contradictory of the omnipotence of the ministers. . . . . 
It proclaims the right of insurrection of the multitude, which is to pro- 
claim its sovereign omnipotence, and immediately it establishes the laws 
of electoral eligibility, which is to ostracise the sovereign multitude. 
And, with all these principles and counter-principles, it aims at one thing 
—to discover, through artifice and industry, an equilibrium which it never 
discovers, because it contradicts the nature of society and the nature of 
man.’ 


Thus, the whole system of representative government, which 
has so happily established the liberty, prosperity, and hapni- 
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ness of modern nations, is ignorantly condemned, together with 
all those political guarantees which almost every European 
nation, and none more than Spain, inherited from its ances- 
tors, inthe form ofa Cortes, Parliament, or States-general. It 
is no question with such writers as to whether there may not 
be an idea of Revolution which has nothing in common with 
disruptive theories. We shall presently see whether popular 
government has generally tended to anarchy, and perhaps it 
may be possible to show that its dissensions, of which Valde- 
gamas makes so much, are rather the preventives than the 
oceasions of popular disorder. 

The second idea of the Revolution—implied, indeed, in that 
of popular government—is Liserry, whether we see it mani- 
fested in that freedom of thought which no tyrant can restrain, 
or in that freedom of speech which no laws can easily reach, 
or in that freedom of printing which no enlightened govern- 
ment will discourage. Now, so far from liberty tending to 
destroy society, as Catholic writers allege, we agree with De 
Tocqueville in the statement: ‘I have never been more en- 
‘ tirely convinced that liberty alone can give to human society 


’ ‘in general, and to the individuals who compose it in particu- 


‘lar, all the prosperity and all the greatness of which our race 
‘is capable.’ Independently of the external advantages with 
which it may be attended, it promotes the development of 
genius and talents, both by the unbounded career it opens up 
to the emulation of every individual in the land, and by the 
natural effect of all sorts of intellectual or moral excitement 
to awaken great capabilities. But it has in no way tended 
to mar the solidity of nations. Catholic writers say that 
liberty always tends to anarchy. We admit that the love of 
liberty sometimes takes the form of a contempt for law and 
regular authority, and we hold that one of the main conditions 
of the effectual working of a government is a deeply-seated 
habit of obedience in the population, which of course implies 
a generally-diffused knowledge of what is demanded of them, 
and a certain acquired adaptability on their part to fall in 
with the demand. But it is very singular that this contempt 
for authority exists gxclusively in Roman Catholic countries, 
or in countries subjected from time immemorial to Catholic 
influences and training. The anarchy, then, cannot be attri- 
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buted to liberty, for the spirit of obedience to law and authority 
exists in perfection only in the lands most distinguished by 
all kinds of freedom ; but to the fact that Catholicism left the 
populations under its care without the needful discipline to 
secure or exercise a well-ordered liberty, when at last its 
blessings were placed within their reach. 

Another idea of the Revolution is the separation of Chureh 
and State, a political fact, which, ina general sense, is under- 
stood to imply that the Church will no longer be allowed to 
use the power of the State for carrying out its ideas or de- 
cisions. The Revolution makes every man free of ecclesias- 
tical control, to which he may submit himself if he pleases, 
but it does not allow the Church to restrict either religious or 
civil liberty. But the separation of Church and State is 
understood in very different senses in this country and on the 
Continent. We understand by it the withdrawal of state 
support from an ecclesiastical body, as in the familiar case 
of Ireland ; but on the Continent statesmen speak of a sepa- 
ration when they merely signify that the Church, still in 
possession of state endowment or support, is no longer in a 
position to use the power of the State to carry out its decisions, 
while the State interferes no longer with the Church in the 
exercise of her government and discipline. In Italy, and in 
Belgium especially, the separation of Church and State 
simply means that the State resigns all control over the 
Church, while the State gains nothing in turn. There 
are many besides Mr. Fitzjames Stephen who look on the 
separation of the spiritual and temporal power as impractic- 
able, and use such phrases as'‘a free Church in a free State,’ 
as a mere veil for the fact that of the Church and the State 
the one must rule the other. It is difficult to see, for example, 
how France could encounter the problem of a perfectly free 
Church. The predominance of any single force does not de- 
pend so much upon the resources of the force itself as upon 
the want of power in its neighbours, and it may always find its 
match in an antagonist force. But it has always been the 
fault of French institutions, under a singularly centralised 
administration, that they make it possible for any particular 
force to become excessive without providing another to measure 
and check it. But we altogether fail to see how the separation 
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of Church and State, as already explained, tends to involve 
society in the perils of anarchy, because the Church still 
enjoys almost boundless power to carry on her own proper 
work. If she demands the restoration of her old status, so that ° 
she may once more not only dictate state action, but hold in her | 
hand the practical control of public and private life, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that logically it would lead to the re- 
establishment of force in the hands of Churchmen. There 
has been no tendency to anarchy either in Great Britain or 
America, where Church and State are very distinct powers, 
and the statesmen of both countries have found it wise to 
regard religious differences as matters concerning merely the 
individual conscience, to which it is therefore their duty and 
their policy to give free play. 

The Revolution has always assumed an attitude of hostility 
to monastic institutions—perhaps as part of its general policy 
in relation to religion—and Catholic writers like Valdegamas 
see in the secularization of monastic property a sign of the 
coming abolition of property of all sorts. He is confident 
that ‘the ecclesiastical and civil abolishment of property, 
‘tumultuously proclaimed by Liberalism, carries with it, in 
‘some time more or less proximate, but not very distant, con- 
‘sidering the pace of modern events, universal spoliation.’ 
But he forgets that devout Roman Catholics have been as 
actively engaged in spoliation of this sort as the Liberals 
themselves, and that the security of civil property has never 
been affected in the slightest degree by the abolition of 
monasteries at any time during the last three hundred years. 

Another idea of the Revolution—and which the year 1848 
brought into remarkable prominence—is that of nationality ; 
for there was then a strong and instinctive tendency on the 
part of races speaking the same language, owning the same 
literature, and sprung from the same, origin, to rearrange 
themselves anew, according to their natural ties, in distinct 
and comprehensive nationalities. We see the issue of this 
movement in the unity of Italy and of Germany within the 
last few years. Blood is thicker than water, and a tie of a 
common origin has been found stronger than any despot or 
any treaties. But Catholicism has always, with certain well- 
understood exceptions, looked upon nationality with the 
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greatest dislike, because it is easier for the Papacy to deai 
with governments than with nations. Long before the Refor- 
mation, the development of the national spirit in the English 
laity proved antagonistic to ecclesiasticism; and there is 

. hardly in existence a greater obstacle than nationality to the 
restoration of the political unity of Christendom under the 
suzerainty of the Pope. This idea has, indeed, been gaining 
power and distinctness every year, and as races rise in the 
scale of humanity their peculiar characteristics are magnified 
also; but there is reason to hope they will not on that account 
be more separate, but more deeply assured that they are com- 

_plementary to each other. Catholic writers say truly that 
nationality has led to bloody wars, but it has not led to 
anarchy. Society will in the end be strengthened rather than 
weakened by it. 

The last idea of the Revolution which deserves notice is its 
attitude in relation to education. There never was any real at- 
tempt made in France to construct a truly national system till 
after 1789. Catholic writers are exceedingly indignant at the 
educating policy of the Revolution; yet it must in fairness be 
remembered that Catholicism never attempted popular educa- 
tion till the Revolution had laid the whole Papal world in 
ruins. In countries wholly Roman Catholic, like Spain, and 
Spanish America, and Italy, the people were left in ignorance, 
plainly showing that it was no part of the policy of the 
Church, when left wholly to herself, to promote the universal 
diffusion of knowledge. But when successful opposition 
seemed hopeless, the idea was taken up of making education 
subservient to the maintenance of the Church, or, as the 
atheists of the Revolution said, the Church took it into her 
hands only to mar it. We need hardly inquire whether 
education tends to the disruption of society, and the inquiry 
is the less necessary, because in all continental countries, and 
in France particularly, the Church has at present a leading 
influence in the direction of public instruction. 

/ _- We have thus touched upon five ideas commonly identified 
with the Revolution, and we shall now see whether history 
throws any light upon their influence or effects upon the 
happiness and prosperity of nations. The question is, then, 
whether Revolutions—and especially such as Catholicism 
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condemns—have been found to be uniformly prejudicial to 
the interests of nations. The facts of the case are without 
dispute. Three hundred years ago the Dutch asserted their 
independence of Spain, and they prospered; the Swiss re- 
volted from the House of Austria, and they prospered; Great 
Britain revolted against the despotism of the Stuarts, and it 
prospered; and the North Americans revolted against the 
monarchy of Great Britain, and they prospered. All these 
experiments have turned out well, and have secured a greater 
share of human happiness within the sphere of their opera- 
tion than has ever been exhibited among any similar portions 
of the race. No difficulty seems to have been experienced in 
these cases in restraining the excesses of popular violence. 
The profound remark of Machiavelli appears for once to fail, 
that ‘every Revolution contains the seeds of another, and 
*scatters them behind it.’ How absurd is it, then, because 
one or two experiments—that of France, the principal, and 
that of the South American Republics, of an inferior order— 
have failed, to entertain a prejudice against all Revolutions, 
however urgent the circumstances which call for them, when 
80 many more have succeeded ; and above all when the excep- 
tional instances—though there is a sense in which even the 
Revolution in France has not failed—afford such instruction 
with regard to the causes of their failure, that statesmen will 
yet be able to learn wisdom from past disappointments ! 
How has it happened that the English Revolution has never 
tended to anarchy, and that it has developed constitutional 
government into still stronger and more abiding forms ? How 
is it that the English people have been so well able to work a 
system of representative government, to understand the 
delicately complex workings, the balances and checks in their 
constitution, which ensure the stability of all our liberties as 
a nation? It is customary to explain it by the habitual 
respect for established law, by what Carlyle calls ‘our invete- 
‘rate and inborn reverence for the constable’s staff,’ engraved 
in the hearts and dispositions of a self-governing population. 
We have, besides, a reverence for the authority of our states- 
men—a great and admirable quality of the national mind— 
which gives stability to a popular government, and forms the 
check which keeps popular impulse from infecting the counsels 
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of the State with sudden and ceaseless change. We observe 
exactly the same peculiarities in the people of the United 
States, living under a more democratic government than ours. 
The very novelty, no less than the form of the American con- 
stitution, was of itself sufficient to generate and keep alive a 
condition of feverish restlessness and insubordination, because 
there is a subtle element in the very form of government 
which works its way into the national character. Yet the 
principle of authority has there been maintained in all its 
integrity since the Revolution. The civil war was in itself an 
attempt to maintain it, and has left no trace of anarchy 
behind it. The American people cannot divest themselves 
of their acquaintance with the laws of nature, with history, 
and with the inexorable conditions of human affairs. They have 
always appreciated the perils of anarchy, and therefore from 
the first they have deprecated all change but what was natural, 
and organically adapted to the national temperament. How 
is it that there is no Socialist propaganda in America ? 
Socialism has been tried there in many different forms, but, 
as the work of Charles Nordhoff proves, it has been a dead 
failure.* Why is it that, in a country in which industrial 
interests are so strong, Socialism has never assumed a pre- 
ponderance in politics, much less attempted to seize the 
administration ? The Humanist Grin says that America has 
never yet come to the split that has gone through the heart of 
the old world; but he ought to consider that England has 
never, any more than America, shown a taste for Socialist 
theories. How comes it to pass, then, that the principle 
of authority and the respect for established law have been 
maintained so admirably in England and America, two 
countries whose religion is based upon the right of private 
judgment, and that they have been so singularly wanting in 
countries whose mental and moral discipline was acquired 
under a system based upon authority. This is really one 
of the paradoxes of history. Why, in a word, did the English 
Revolution succeed, and the French Revolution fail? Guizot 
supplies at least one answer which is pertinent to a discussion 
in which Catholic waiters make much of theological questions. 


*¢The Communistic Societies of the United States,’ &c., &c. By Charles 
Nordhoff, London. 1875. 
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‘The French Revolution followed on a sceptical and philo- 
‘sophical movement of men’s minds. The English Revolution 
‘followed on a period of deep religious excitement. The English 
‘Revolutionists were even more attached to their religious faith 
‘than to their political opinions. They fought for liberty of 
‘conscience even more than for civil rights.’ This explana- 
tion must appear somewhat curious to writers like Valdegamas, 
who affirm that the Revolution is owing to Protestantism, for, 
says he, ‘ Protestantism, free-thinking, and philosophy, are 
‘three heads of one Cerberus.’ How singular that Revolution 
should be so little hurtful to Protestant, and so very injurious 
to Catholic countries! He says ‘all the Proudhonian con- 
‘tradictions are in the last three hundred years ;’ yet, singu- 
larly enough, their disturbing influence is entirely confined to 
Roman Catholic communities ! 

We have now reached that point in the present diseussion 
which requires us to consider how far, in case society is in 
danger of being destroyed by the Revolution, Catholicism is in 
‘@ position to save it. We mean Catholicism as understood by 
Dltramontane writers like Valdegamas, and as interpreted by 
the propositions of the Syllabus. The first question to be 
decided is, on what principles or conditions this service is to 
be rendered; because nations that have imbibed the ideas of 
the Revolution might be unwilling to sacrifice the unquestion- 
able Advantages they at present enjoy as the price to be paid 
for the cure of the evils of anarchy. Twenty-five years ago 
the monarchs of Europe, threatened by the people, called in 
the Church to save society; and the Church at once consented 
to league her priesthood with despotism, and blessed the 
princes in breaking the oaths by which they bound themselves 
to bestow a measure of freedom on their subjects. The Church 
thus became triumphant for a time against ancient legislation 
and standard rules of action; but (as if to illustrate that irony 
of Providence that sows the seeds of failure in the very acts 
that seem destined to command success) within ten years the 
monarchs had, one and all, begun to make terms with their 
subjects, and now the alliance with the Church is practically 
at an end. We may be perfectly confident that the nations 
will never consent, in the greatest exigency, to call in the 
Church on the terms of that old alliance. 
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Catholic writers are evidently under a great delusion in 
imagining that if the atheism of society could be uprooted, 
the ideas of the Revolution could be easily overturned ; 
because, as we have already seen, these ideas had their 
origin in ages of faith rather than of scepticism. Italy 
has accepted the ideas of the Revolution without becoming 
more sceptical. If there is a sceptical spirit in Protestant 
countries, it does not somehow touch the springs of national 
life, and has never threatened them with anarchy or moral 
disorder. The most sanguine Ultramontane in Europe can- 
not imagine that the extinction of atheism could bring back 
the nations to despotic government, to the Inquisition, to the 
Index, to the suppression of literature, to the right of sanc- 
tuary. How absurd, then, it is to regard atheism and liberty 
as synonymous terms.* A Belgian advocate has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet to show that society is perishing for want 
of Catholicism and authority.t Protestantism is either 
Cesarism or anarchy; it is self-contradictory. 

‘For the last hundred years France has been Voltairean 
‘and infidel. Spain is dying because it has rejected Catholic 
‘unity. .. . The Protestant nations will not be able to main- 
‘tain their civilization unless they reject their horrible doc- 
‘ trines of the Reformation; and the nations which are Catholic’ 
‘only in name are on the verge of ruin, because, having re- 
‘jected the Catholic principle, they are a prey to the revolu- 
‘tionary demon.’ There is something in this warning voice 
that reminds us of what our friends on the Continent, both 
Ultramontanes and Socialists, have been for a long time 
repeating for our comfort; that the fabric of English constitu- 
tionalism is honeycombed by the slow, but constant, action of 
Socialist doctrines; that it looks solid enough to look at, but 
is ready to collapse when the hour comes for applying the 


* While Catholic writers trace back modern ideas of liberty to the French 
Revolution, others attribute them to the discussions on the rights of nations 
and the expediency of reform, to which the American War gave birth. But a 
more careful scrutiny of ideas will carry us back to the Revolution of 1688—or, 
if you will—to 1647, when the Republicans of that bold age, such as Harring- 
ton, Milton, Needham, and Whitelocke, had the merit of originating those great 
questions which the French tried to solve after their own manner in 1789, 

+ ‘Le Protestantisme: courte réponse & M. de Lavelaye,’ par Jules Camaner, 
avt. Closson et cie., Bruxelles. 1875. 
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revolutionary force. All we can say is that if there is danger 
it does not disturb our equanimity, and we may probably 


succeed, on the principles of private judgment, in keeping our — 


civilization a few centuries longer. 

But the question is, If the cure of scepticism is necessary 
to the safety of society, is Catholicism in a position to effect 
that cure? The task of re-establishing the principle of 
authority, which Voltaire did so much to weaken, if not 
destroy, in France, is one of a really formidable character, 
because the Revolution has become strongly entrenched be- 
hind a powerful literature and philosophy, vastly superior to 
anything that Catholicism can boast of. In a word, Can 
Catholicism convert the sceptics of continental society into 
good Catholics? There is no question of its success in con- 
verting English Protestants, but the reason assigned by Mr. 
Froude for the almost exceptional facility of this conquest is by 
no means flattering to Catholicism. He says: ‘It fails to see 
‘that its success is its deepest condemnation. Protestantism 
‘alone has kept alive the sentiment of piety, which, when 
‘allied with weakness of intellect, is the natural prey of super- 
‘stition.’* How does it happen that the sentiment of piety 
is allowed to become extinct in Catholic nations? Why does 
atheism spring up at all under the shadow of the Church ? 
All Catholic writers, without exception, lay the blame upon 
Protestantism. But we suspect there were sceptics before 
Luther. Hallam adduces abundant evidence to this effect in 
his ‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ and if it should 
be affirmed that he was mistaken, there is the further evidence 
that numerous vindications of Christianity appeared even in 
those ages when the Church was most triumphant. It is not 
usual to write replies where there is no attack. Catholic 
writers tell us that Voltaire borrowed his creed from the 
English deists ; but we should like to know what kind of edu- 
cation he had previously received from his Jesuit teachers, to 
make him so susceptible of injury from English free-thinkers. 
Gioberti tells us that the Jesuits trained al] the Encyclopedists, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, Marmontel, St. Lambert, Lame- 
trie, and others. We suspect, however, that the French had 
got the germs of a materialistic philosophy from Gassendi, 

* «History of England,’ by J. A. Froude. Vol. xii. p. 536, 
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before Chubb, Tindal, and Toland had begun to attack Chris- 
tianity in England. But let this point be settled as it may, it 
seems a singular fact that while English Protestantism van- 
quished deism in argument by its Paleys, Butlers, Lardners, 
and Watsons—and, more than all, perhaps, by its Wesleys 
and Whitefields—so that society among us is at this hour, to 
use the words of Dr. Déllinger, ‘free from that cold, blunt 
‘indifferentism which on the Continent lies like a poisonous 
‘ blight on whole classes of the population ;’ Catholicism seems 
hardly to have recovered an inch of lost ground, but continues 
to bewail the wide-spread and disorganising effects of atheism 
in continental society. It will always remain a significant fact 
that it was a Catholic, not a Protestant nation, that once 
abolished Christianity; and though Protestantism has its 
free-thinkers as well as Catholicism, there is little sign of 
its losing the Christian inheritance that it has derived in large 
measure from the revolt of the sixteenth century. We believe 
that the difficulties of conversion on the Continent are in- 
creasing rather than diminishing, on account of the political 
attitude assumed in the Syllabus. Father Hyacinthe says: 
*My profound conviction is that if France in particular, and 
‘the Latin races in general, are delivered up to anarchy, 
‘—-social, moral, religious—the principal cause of the calam- 
‘ity is certainly not in Catholicism itself, but in the manner 
‘in which Catholicism has for a long time been understood 
‘and practised.’ The allusion is evidently to certain recent 
developments of the system which tend to create a wider and 
wider gulf between its dogmas and the thought and vigour 
of the world. There is no possibility of Catholic nations going 
back to a feudal state of society, or surrendering the liberties 
which they have purchased with their blood. 

It would be hazardous to express an opinion upon the 
probable issues of the contest between Catholicism and the 
Revolution, and every day shows more clearly the difficulty of 
a modus vivendi being established betxveen them. Is there 
no possibility of a reaction within Catholicism itself, such 
as that which once inspired Lamennais and Montalembert 
with the hope of chivalry and Catholicism becoming the 
natural ally of liberty and political emancipation? Is the 
school of NeerCatholie Ffiberalism extinct ? We know it was 
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the excesses of the Revolution that destroyed Gallicanism and 
perfected the unity of Catholicism; but if the Revolution 
should become more temperate and tolerant in its spirit, 
would there be no chance of an answering movement within 
the bosom of the Church? At present the prospect is by no 
means hopeful. It is true that we find Catholicism using the 
weapons of popular government in Belgium, but it is only 
to crush the Revolution. The Liberals there imagined that 
the Church would be ruined by religious liberty, and they 
now see the institutions they created for the purpose of 
propagating the modern spirit turned against them to prepare 
the way for the definitive triumph of the Church. They see 
the tide of Ultramontanism rising higher and higher, and 
threatening to overspread the whole country, with only a few 
large towns able to keep their heads above water. It is in 
reference to this powerful movement that M. de Lavelaye 
says :— 


‘To fight the Church is to attack its creed. That is what Voltaire did 
in the eighteenth century. That has succeeded hitherto in France, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. But it cost them dear, for in spreading scepticism 
you have weakened the moral spring, and so prepared that confused and 
morbid state from which Roman Catholic States have so much trouble in 
emerging. If the co untry preserves its faith, like Belgium and Ireland, 
it falls into the hands of the clergy. Ifit forsakes its faith, it falls into 
anarchy, like Spain and Mexico.’ 


The fault of the Liberals, as they have begun to discover, 
especially in Belgium, has been too great a reliance on their 
own power, too reckless a contempt for their adversaries, too 
thorough a confidence in the readiness of the people to go any 
lengths with them. It is the success of Ultramontanism in 
Belgium that has inspired the hope in Catholic bosoms that 
it is still possible for the Church to recover its hold upon the 
revolted classes of French society. Vast efforts are being 
made to control the higher as well as the lower education of 
the people, and the project of the new Catholic university, 
which is ‘to prepare a generation that will not apostatise,’ 
suggests the confident expectation that the Revolution will be 
stamped out within the compass of, at least, two generations. 
The pupils of the Jesuits, however, do mot always reflect credit 
upon their training, as we have already seen in the case of 
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the Encyclopedists;* and their aims are so much more 

political than religious, that a reaction that depends upon 

their influence can have no great depth or permanence. The 
world has certainly begun to lose faith in their invincibility. 

If we may follow the historic guidance of Dr. Déllinger, the 

Jesuits have had many disappointments and failures in their 

work. ‘The experience of three hundred years proves they 

‘have no lucky hand; on their undertakings rests no blessing. 

‘They build assiduously and indefatigably, but there comes a 

N ‘whirlwind and overthrows their building, or a torrent breaks 

‘in and washes it away, or the worm-eaten timbers fall in 

‘pieces under their hands.’ If the Jesuits, however, confined 

themselves simply to the task of education, the philosophers 

of the Revolution would have little reason to complain, be- 
cause they have always included free education among their 

b principles. But politics will be wielded as vigorously as edu- 
cation, though the efforts lately made by the Jesuits to revive 
Legitimacy on the Continent, show less evidence of hidden 
strength than of their utter barrenness of all true resource. 
Sincerity is one of the elements of permanent success, but it 
is singularly wanting in a policy that seeks the alliance of 
Socialism in the attempt to overthrow existing institutions. 
There is as little wisdom as sincerity in such a course; for 
if in the destruction of legitimate authority the Church could 
obtain an ascendency from the decision with which a strong 
and absolute organization like herself may always be expected 
to act in moments of temporary confusion, the victory would 
be dearly purchased, and would be followed by a terrible 
revenge. 

- We do not believe that the Revolution is destined to wreck 
society or to reduce it to anarchy; for it is a clear deduction 
of history that no great vital interest of mankind, pertaining 
to civilization, has ever been destroyed either by Revolution or 
by the ravages of war. But Revolution to be legitimate must 
be a movement against what is bad, worn-out, or oppressive, 
for there is always a strong presumption in favour of estab- 
lished institutions. The time must come, however, when 


* It is somewhat remarkable that the sans-culottes of 1793, as well as the 
Communists of 1871, were -trained by the clergy. (See M. Simiot’s speech in 
the National Assembly, March 16, 1873.) 
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movements of this kind will be no longer necessary, and when 
society will cease to be the drunken horseman to whom 
Luther compared it, falling now on one side and now on 
another. Its oscillations will become fewer and more limited 
as time reconciles the rights and duties of sovereigns and 
subjects, and enlarges that circle of moderate and intelligent 
minds that constitutes its self-regulating power. There is 
little sign at present of a diminished range in its oscillations ; 
but those who observe the direction in which the current of 
civilization is running, who watch the onward flow of civil 
and religious liberty, who mark the successful vindication of 
national and individual freedom in countries hitherto most 
opposed to these principles, must believe that the time cannot 
be far distant when society will have solved the problem of 
reconciling stability with progress, order with liberty, the 
widest freedom with a powerful nationality, and indomitable 
individuality with a religious respect for authority. It is, 
at least, a significant fact that the order, the governing power, 
and the strength and impulse of the world, are now mainly 
concentrated in the nations which have already satisfactorily 
solved the problem. 


Art. IV.—The Independence and Integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


(1.) Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls. 

(2.) Our Special Correspondents. 

(8.) Etude sur la Question d’Orient. Par Roszrr Noarn. 1876, 
(4.) Lettres sur la Turquie Ubicini. 

(5.) Forsyth’s Slavonian Provinces of Turkey. 


Tue father of the last and present sultans, whose name was 
Mahmoud, was the greatest radical of the last generation, 
but, like most such, he was too sanguine and impatient of 
human frailties. He endeavoured to walk in the footsteps of 
that successful reformer, Peter the Great, and failed egregi- 
ously, for circumstances were too strong for him. He found 
his empire in a state of chaos, he was nominally sovereign, 
the real power lay not in the hands of an orderly legislature, 
but in those of a turbulent military caste, the Janissaries, 
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once the terror of Christendom, but now formidable only to 
domestic order and good government. These troops were 
massacred by a bold and skilful coup d’état in 1826, but 
ere the newly-enrolled Nizam could take the field with any 
efficiency, misfortunes fell heavily on the Turks. Greece was 
in full rebellion, the Allies destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and the Russians declared war, and in two disas- 
trous campaigns dictated a treaty within a few marches of 
Constantinople. This Treaty of Adrianople was a heavy blow 
to the Ottoman Empire and an immense boon to humanity. 
Before its date (1829) the Black Sea was closed to all nations, 
almost the only commerce consisting of the transit of slave 
from Circassia to Constantinople. Now the ports of Sulina, 
Varna, Odessa, Kertch, and Berdiansk are erowded with 
European, especially English, shipping. Sultan Mahmoud 
died broken-hearted just as his great vassal, Mehemed Ali 
of Egypt, had rebelled and defeated his armies, and the 
admiral commanding the remnant of his fleet had treacher- 
ously gone over to the enemy. 

The eldest male of the House of Osman was Abdul Mejid, 
Mahmoud’s son by a Georgian kidnapped slave. He was girt 
with the sword of Osman (i.¢., he came to the throne) in 1839, 
and at the age of sixteen succeeded to a damnosa hereditas; for 
although the chief drastic reforms had been effected by Mah- 
moud, who, in his indignation at seeing vast provinces prac- 
tically detached from the empire by such insubordinate vassals 
as Ali of Yanina, Ali of Stolatz, Kara Osman of Oghlou, Khaz- 
nadar Oghlou, and sundry others, and in his rage for French 
centralisation, had nearly destroyed the Asiatic feudalism that 
had defied the authority of the Porte; there remained still the 
great Egyptian, Mehemed Ali, besides sundry grave and deep 
corruptions in the body politic. 

Had the Ottomans occupied California or Borneo, instead 
of their historic lands, it is probable that a better government 
would have been evolved out of the struggles between the go- 
vernors and the misgoverned. Nature has implanted certain 
instincts in the human mind which tend towards improve- 
ment of condition. If the land groans under a tyrant whose 
ferocity is such that he dare not be approached with a griev- 
ance, that tyrant’s life is but a short one: some one amongst 
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movements of this kind will be no longer necessary, and when 
society will cease to be the drunken horseman to whom 
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but, like most such, he was too sanguine and impatient of 
human frailties. He endeavoured to walk in the footsteps of 
that successful reformer, Peter the Great, and failed egregi- 
ously, for circumstances were too strong for him. He found 
his empire in a state of chaos, he was nominally sovereign, 
the real power lay not in the hands of an orderly legislature, 
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once the terror of Christendom, but now formidable only to 
domestic order and good government. These troops were 
massacred by a bold and skilful coup d’état in 1826, but 
ere the newly-enrolled Nizam could take the field with any 
efficiency, misfortunes fell heavily on the Turks. Greece was 
in full rebellion, the Allies destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and the Russians declared war, and in two disas- 
trous campaigns dictated a treaty within a few marches of 
Constantinople. This Treaty of Adrianople was a heavy blow 
to the Ottoman Empire and an immense boon to humanity. 
Before its date (1829) the Black Sea was closed to all nations, 
almost the only commerce consisting of the transit of slave 
from Cireassia to Constantinople. Now the ports of Sulina, 
Varna, Odessa, Kertch, and Berdiansk are erowded with 
European, especially English, shipping. Sultan Mahmoud 
died broken-hearted just as his great vassal, Mehemed Ali 
of Egypt, had rebelled and defeated his armies, and the 
admiral commanding the remnant of his fleet had treacher- 
ously gone over to the enemy. 

The eldest male of the House of Osman was Abdul Mejid, 
Mahmoud’s son by a Georgian kidnapped slave. He was girt 
with the sword of Osman (i.e., he came to the throne) in 1839, 
and at the age of sixteen succeeded to a damnosa hereditas; for 
although the chief drastic reforms had been effected by Mah- 
moud, who, in his indignation at seeing vast provinces prac- 
tically detached from the empire by such insubordinate vassals 
as Ali of Yanina, Ali of Stolatz, Kara Osman of Oghlou, Khaz- 
nadar Oghlou, and sundry others, and in his rage for French 
centralisation, had nearly destroyed the Asiatic feudalism that 
had defied the authority of the Porte; there remained still the 
great Egyptian, Mehemed Ali, besides sundry grave and deep 
corruptions in the body politic. 

Had the Ottomans occupied California or Borneo, instead 
of their historic lands, it is probable that a better government 
would have been evolved out of the struggles between the go- 
vernors and the misgoverned. Nature has implanted certain 
instincts in the human mind which tend towards improve- 
ment of condition. If the land groans under a tyrant whose 
ferocity is such that he dare not be approached with a griev- 
ance, that tyrant’s life is but a short one: some one amongst 
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his many victims avenges himself and his oppressed country- 
men. If the country is oppressed by some aristocracy or 
powerful clique, they, in their blind greed for immediate ad- 
vantage, reduce the land to the condition in which a foreign 
invader is welcomed; and so, after a longer or shorter period, 
something like freedom from oppression is secured. But woe 
to the land whose government is protected by some vastly 
more powerful nation. The fact of that government requiring 
protection from without is its worst condemnation. 

Turkey lay across our path to India: it was better for Eng- 
land to have a road lying through a weak dependent country 
than through a jealous strong one. In the former case the 
worst that could occur might be a temporary obstruction of 
mails by marauding nomads: in the latter case an entire pro- 
hibition of transit from some political complication might 
ensue. Hence then came the axiom of English foreign policy, 
‘that the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire 
‘must be maintained.’ 

In 1839 Mehemed Ali of Egypt revolted from the nerveless 
control of the Sultan, and defeated the armies of his suzerain 
lord. Syria came under his rule, and for about two years 
that province was, in Eastern fashion, admirably governed. 
We have heard natives declare that under Mehemed Ali a 
child might cross the Lebanon with gold in his hand. But 
this suited not the policy of England, so our fleets were sent 
to restore Syria to the Sultan. Our admirals battered down 
Acre, and, in spite of the French, we maintained or restored 
‘the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire.’ A 
swarm of pashas, caimacams, and mudirs descended from 
Constantinople, like a flock of obscene vultures, to prey upon 
the unhappy province; and as the voices of thanksgiving for 
our glorious victories arose from our cathedrals and churches, 
they mingled with the shrieks of outraged virgins and the 
groans of tortured peasants, for amidst the applause of 
British mobs we had restored anarchy and oppression. The 
massacres of the Nestorian Christians, of the Christians of 
Aleppo and of Jeddah, and the bloody scenes of the Lebanon 
and the destruction and massacre of the Christian quarter of 
Damascus, not to speak of the depopulation of vast tracts of 
country, attest the result of the policy of Christian England ; 
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Christian in name and profession, but often heathen beyond 
example in her selfish foreign policy, guided as it is by the 
traditions of an unreformed Foreign Office, and tacitly sup- 
ported by a House of Commons which cannot be expected to 
be well informed in these matters. The new Sultan, Abdul 
Mejid, was an amiable, weak voluptuary, who, content to wal- 
low in sensual indulgence in his palace on the Bosphorus, a 
sort of Moslem Paradise, handed over his empire to Reshid 
Pasha and Sir Stratford Canning. These did their best to 
carry out the projected reforms of the defunct Sultan Mah- 
moud. The chief event of the reign was the solemn publica-- 
tion of the Tanzimat or Hatt-y-humayom of Gulhané, the 
great Turkish Reform Bill. Any one reading this in the light 
of European experience, which teaches us that such docu- 
ments mean what they say, would have looked forward, as 
many did, to a new and prosperous era for Turkey, as the 
edict abounded in promises of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
It was in truth the Magna Charta of Turkey, but an abortive 
one. 

The new era was nevertheless marked by radical changes 
in the government of Turkey. Before the advent of Sultan 
Abdul Mejid each province was governed by a pasha, who, 
although professing to be the slave of the Sultan, was, never- 
theless, more or less an hereditary pasha, and a man of the 
province, born and bred in the seat of his government, and 
knowing its wants and capabilities. He was endowed with 
immense power, and, as the representative of the Sultan, could, 
and often did, make heads fall at his discretion. It was his 
interest to pay his tribute, and he usually did so, though he 
was often in arrears; but in several instances these pashas 
were tempted to give themselves the airs of independent 
sovereigns, and were not easy to reduce to obedience. Ina 
rough and irregular way they sometimes governed compara- 
tively well, and built and kept in repair bridges, roads, and 
khans. But, with the Janissaries, these semi-independent 
governors had to be got rid of; and so by force or fraud, by the 
bowstring or the poisoned coffee-cup, they were all disposed 
of, and anew era of centralization began. 

Under the new régime each pasha is sent direct to his pro- 


vincial governorship from Constantinople. The new governors 
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are the creatures of the clique that surrounds the Sultan. 
Often, nay, perhaps usually, they are slaves from Georgia or 
Circassia, or the offspring of such. Without a particle of 
independence, without an idea of administration but what 
they have learned in that city of debasing intrigue, the whole 
end and aim of their administration is to keep in favour with 
their Constantinople patrons by bribery, and to fill their own 
coffers ; for their tenure of office is uncertain in the extreme, 
depending as it does upon the caprice of the Grand Vizier, 
who in his turn is frequently changed by his irresponsible 
master. 

Arrived at his provincial post, the new pasha finds himself, 
from his ignorance, absolutely in the power of the provincial 
mijlis or council, which is composed of the notables of the 
place, men whose idea of patriotism begins and ends with 
themselves. 

The principal tax is the agricultural tithe, the most oppres- 
sive and destructive inits action of any fiscal burden that has 
ever been invented. The right of collecting this is farmed to 
an official, the tax-farmer, who has sent in the highest tender. 
These provincial councils usually arrange the matter amongst 
themselves. They agree not to compete with each other, and 
use their joint endeavours to prevent others from outbidding 
them. This tax is collected in kind, and no farmer is allowed 
to touch his crop until the tax-farmer has valued it. This 
personage is in no hurry to commence his valuations. The 


crops, being ripe, begin to shed the corn, or to be spoiled by © 


the weather, the birds, or wild hogs. The peasant entreats 
the tax-farmer to come and allow him to commence reaping. 
Mean time prices are falling in the market, from the daily in- 
creasing abundance, so the poor fellow offers more than the 
tithe ; and at last, driven to despair, has been known to 
promise half the crop, in the hope of saving some. The poor 
man is forced to carry the tax-farmer’s share to the nearest 
town without remuneration, to give him presents of poultry 
and lambs, and to feed his numerous followers, who during 
all the delay have probably been living in the village, feeding 
at the cost of the peasants, and offering too frequently every 
indignity to the women. 

Under this system it is no wonder that vast tracts of land 
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have gone out of cultivation, and that travellers see in Syria 
villages and even towns in excellent preservation (owing to the 
climate), with doors swinging on their hinges, and all ready 
tobe occupied, but absolutely deserted, with vast tracts of land 
abandoned to the gazelles or the scanty flocks of the wander- 
ing Bedouin. 

One of the reforms of the Tanzimat was the admission of 
Christians to these provincial councils, and in accordance 
with the edict Christians are admitted. There is usually one 
in each council. He sits, of course, in the lowest place, helps 
to fill the pasha’s pipe, but is absolutely silent, not daring to 
give an opinion. He is nevertheless bound to affix his seal to 
the ordinances, often most oppressive to his fellow-Christians. 

Mahomedanism is the state religion, and though other 
faiths are recognized and tolerated, the orthodox alone are 
trusted or supposed capable of patriotism. This theory, 
when acted on, goes far to produce its realization. When a 
man finds in his native country all progress to honour and dig- 
nity barred to him; when he finds the poorest and meanest 
member of the state Church preferred to himself; when he 
finds his oath rejected in a court of justice; he may be ex- 
cused if his patriotism does not burn as brightly as it might 
do under other circumstances. 

So late as the close of the Crimean war the Sultan again 
solemnly and publicly promised religious equality, involving 
of course the recognition of the Christian’s oath in a court of 
justice. About four years afterwards a paper of queries was 
sent to each British consul, asking, amongst other matters, 
how this pledge had been fulfilled 2 With scarcely an excep- 
tion the consuls answered that the edict had remained a dead 
letter ; that the Christian oath was not received, or, if accepted 
in one court, the case was removed to the Mehkémé, a purely 
Mahomedan court, where of course the Moslem suitor has it 
all his own way. 

Under such a régime it might be supposed that each Chris- 
tian’s life and property would be at the mercy of every Moslem 
rogue, and that no Christian woman could preserve her 
honour; but an imperfect remedy has been found. ‘Certain 
‘lewd fellows of the baser sort,’ Moslems by birth, have 
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always to be found hanging about the purlieus of the cadi’s 
court, and when a case between a Moslem and a Christian 
comes on, these witnesses will swear on the Koran to any- 
thing they are told. The cadi receives the testimony, and then 
decides according to the weight of the evidence, which has 
usually been presented to him the night before, in the form of 
a heavy bag thrust under the pillow of his sofa. 

The character of the Moslem peasant at home in his 
village is not to be judged by that of his corrupt and oppres- 
sive government. He is usually an excellent man in all the 
relations of life, cleanly, self-respecting, honest, and sober. 
All unprejudiced observers must allow that a Moslem village 
in Asia Minor will compare most favourably with an English 
village, the latter being decidedly less cleanly, sober, and 
chaste. Corruption begins with the government dignitaries, 
and pervades all classes of officials. The lower ranks might 
be excused much from the smallness and irregularity of their 
pay. When a rural policeman with a family is only paid 


_ about two pounds a month, and is often in arrears for six 


months, the poor man must starve or plunder. He usually 
chooses the latter, and endowed as he is with almost irre- 
sponsible power among the peasantry, he has not a bad time 
of it. When two or three of these are seen approaching a 
Christian village, the women hide themselves in all sorts of 
places, only the grandmothers venturing to appear, while 
everything portable is thrust out of sight. The zaptiés 
(police) ride up to the biggest cottage, and are at once 
waited on by the chiefs of the village, who obsequiously take 
the horses, and prepare carpets and cushions for their 
masters. Chickens or lambs are prepared, and the finest 
pilaf is set before the unwelcome guests. It will be well if 
the villagers get off with being thus taxed in a small way. 
The grossest insults, cruel beatings and even criminal assaults 
on the honour of the family, are far from uncommon. 

When the threatening embassy of Mentchikoff first aroused 
the fears of England against Russian aggression, the people 
of this country knew no more of Turkey than of Japan, but 
what little was known was favourable. About five years 
before, the Sultan had made a gallant stand against the cruel 
and haughty demands of the Russian and Austrian emperors, 
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when they insisted on the hunted Hungarian refugees being 
handed over to the Austrian hangman. The unknown Sultan 
seemed a beneficent being compared with the bloodthirsty 
despots, and so we drifted into the Crimean war in defence of 
the menaced ‘ integrity and independence of the Ottoman Em- 
‘pire.’ As time went on, and hundreds of our officers and 
intelligent civilians came in contact with Turkish officials 
and Turkish rayahs, or Christians, during the war, an un- 
easy sensation came over the national mind, that while we 
were defending the Turks from the Russians we were riveting 
the chains on some millions of Christians; that the maltreat- 
ment of these formed the pretext for the czar’s interference, 
an idea which we had laughed to scorn and called hypocrisy, 
had somewhat of truth in it after all. The writer of this 
paper was employed in a corps of Turkish irregular cavalry, 
which patrolled the banks of the Danube, and whose duty 
was to defend the peasantry from the inroads of marauding 
cossacks. Hach village he entered was empty of inhabitants, 
hogs and domesticated animals were prowling wild about the 
deserted homesteads. Not villages alone, but such places as 
Turtokai, the doors of which were torn off for fuel, the 
windows destroyed, and the vineyards desolated. And where 
were the inhabitants ? Had they fled further inland from the 
enemy? No; but they had fled to the enemy for protection 
against their protectors. The warriors of the Crescent had 
desolated several villages, committing horrible excesses. 

All these facts made a due impression on the British mind, 
and not unfrequently portions of the press spoke out, avow- 
ing that the Crimean war was a mistake, and that England 
would never again draw the sword for Turkey. This latter 
power seemed to breathe more freely after the signal discom- 
fiture of her hereditary enemy. The European powers tacitly 
adopted the policy of non-interference in her internal affairs, 
and so the Christians had a bad time of it; while the Turks 
had discovered an almost unlimited gold mine, in the shape of 
European loans, which were spent in crushing the Montene- 
grins and Herzegoviniaus, in building a magnificent fleet of 
armour-clads ; and last, not least, in the erection of several 
gorgeous marble palaces on the Bosphorus, filled with gaudy 
French furniture and costly Circassian beauties. 
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it : In 1859 Russia once more spoke after a long silence, when 
: | Gortchakoff issued a manifesto complaining of the treatment 
ial of the Christians in Turkey, and giving instances of gross 
|i outrage and cruelty. The English ambassador, Sir Henry 
iP Bulwer, issued a cireular of questions, to which we have 
ae already referred, asking each consul how the Christians were 
ie treated; and this circular was accompanied by a covering 
Li despatch, in which the consuls were made to understand 
fi i that the government would prefer answers favourable to the 

; Turkish government. To the honour of the consuls, this 

; flagitious attempt to make things agreeable at the expense 
ti of truth failed. Almost without exception the reports of 
the British consuls confirmed the circular of Gortchakoff. 
ha The Syrian massacres of 1660 followed, and made a deep 
impression on the mind of Europe; and in 1862 the bombard- 
ment of Belgrade, an important European city, in the midst 
of profound peace, still further disabused those who thought 
ae that Turkey was progressing towards civilization. Those, 
he ‘too, who knew anything of the country and the character of 
ne ‘its rulers, gave themselves no credit for extraordinary pres- 
‘eience when they said that bankruptcy was not far off; that any 
sort of domestic convulsion would hasten it; and that a host 
of unpaid soldiers, sailors, and civil servants, swollen to an 
exaggerated number by the fatal facility of loan raising, 
would produce a crisis which would be but the beginning of 
the end. 

‘Meanwhile the exhausted voluptuary Abdul Mejid died in 
1861, and it was hoped that his successor would be a manly 
prince, who, like his father Mahmoud, would play the réle 
of a great reformer. But these hopes were doomed to be dis- 
if appointed. Sultan Abdul Azeez came from a lifelong im- 
ik i prisonment with the mind of a wilful lad of ten years of age. 
Le Owing to the jealous policy of the family of Osman, he kad 
been kept a close prisoner ever since his father’s death in 
1840. His confinement was madeas endurable as possible for 
him. He had every conceivable form of indulgence in the 


:; Bi shape of slaves, horses, steam yacht, concubines, &c., but 
ae each child born to him was murdered, with the exception of 
Tt one whom he contrived to secrete. Thus were the best years 


of his life passed in the society of slaves and eunuchs ; when 
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suddenly, on the death of his brother, this intellectually muti- 
lated being was endowed with despotic power, and a whole 
nation (containing, we may suppose, intelligent men of the 
world as well as fools) bows down and worships him, consults 
him in the gravest affairs of state, and obeys his slightest 
behests. What wonder then that his viziers have been inces- 
santly changed, that his expenditure is boundless, and his 
caprices those of an idiot. As might have been anticipated, 
the gravest troubles have broken out in that part of the 
Sultan’s dominions which is most exposed to European 
influences. The example of successful revolt against Italian 
tyrants has not been lost upon the Slavonians of the opposite 
coast ; especially as they have, on the other side, the splendid 
example of Servia, a country which, sixty years ago, was 
exactly in the present position of Herzegovina. 

European Turkey should be considered as a whole and also 
in detail. Bounded on the north by the rivers Danube and 
Save, on the west by the Adriatic, on the east by the Black 
Sea, and on the south by the Mediterranean and the frontiers 
of Greece, lies a region which comprises various populations, 
but all under the rule of the Sultan, all deeply discontented, 
and, therefore, a source of danger to the European political 
system. Throughout the greater part of this country, the 
population is ethnologically homogeneous, by far the larger 
proportion being Slavonian, numbering perhaps about eight 
millions; but in one corner, north of Greece, there are about 
half a million of Albanians. Throughout the country are 
some hundred thousands of Turks, Tartars, Greeks, and 
Zinzars. Classed according to their dialects of one language, 
the southern Slavonians may be divided into two nearly equal 
parts, the astern Bulgarians and the Western Croato-Serbs. 
But there is a still more important classification, and that is 
the religious one, since these populations are intellectually 
much in the condition of those medieval people who organized 
erusades and burned heretics alive. About two millions of 
these Slavonians are Romanists, 780,000 Mussulmans, and all 
the rest belong to the Slavonic branch of the Eastern Church. 
These are serious elements of dissension. The Moslems are 
Unitarians, and regard all Christians as idolaters, and un- 
worthy of fair treatment. The Catholics believe in the 
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Trinity, but they believe that the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
the Father and the Son (filioque) and, therefore, damn all 
who, like the Greeks, believe that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
solely from the Father. History tells us that when Con- 
stantinople was in its last agony, when its walls were crum- 
bling under Turkish cannon, the Greek defenders could 
scarcely be restrained from flying at the throats of their 
Latin auxiliaries, and that their clergy were mainly engaged 
in cursing them. Much the same spirit remains at the pre- 
sent day, perhaps somewhat modified by Moslem oppression, 
and this religious division of Christendom has doubtless been 
a great ally of the Turk. 

Before the Turkish conquest, the feudal system was in force 
in these provinces, which at one time had attained the force 
and dignity of a powerful kingdom, and opposed a formidable 
barrier to the Turkish arms which were steadily advancing 
into this part of Europe long before the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. The battle of Kossovo, in 1389, attended by a 
well-known romantic incident, often the subject of song and 
poem, established the Moslem supremacy up to the Danube 
and Save. Then it was that the powerful aristocracy of the 
kingdom of Czar Dushan deliberately accepted the Crescent 
in lieu of the Cross, in order to maintain their feudal privileges, 
which were solemnly guaranteed to them by the conqueror 
Ilderim. 

Thus it will be seen that the Moslems in these Slavonian 
provinces, unlike what obtains in many other parts of the 
Turkish Empire, are of the same race as the Christians, who 
love them no better on that account; and though Moslems 
sprung from the race of Osman are tolerably numerous in 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, still the bulk of the followers of 
the Prophet in these provinces are of native descent. Reli- 
gious terms have been confused with those of nationalities. 
A Turk, strictly speaking, means a man of Turkish race, but 
as all such are Moslems, Turk often means a Moslem ; so that 
in Bosnia it may be said that the Turks are not Turks, but 
Moslem Slavonians. Again, of the Greeks, many races of 
various kinds throughout the Ottoman dominions are termed 
Greeks merely because they profess the Greek religion; and 
until the ethnological passion set in throughout Europe 
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about forty years ago, the Slavonians of whom we are speak- 
ing were termed Greeks, being served by Greek bishops and 
priests. The upper classes had adopted Greek as their re- 
fined language, just as the Hungarian aristocracy spoke 
German, and the Russians French. 

The feudal system lasted in these provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina until 1850, when it was partially broken down 
by the renegade Croatian, Omer Pasha, as the haughty 
Bosnian landlords rose in revolt in consequence of an attempt 
to restrict their feudal privileges, and include them in the new 
Constantinopolitan scheme of centralization. In spite of the 
landlord defeat, the country is still very feudal: the people are 
divorced from the soil, and cultivate only under landlords. 
The land tenure varies in different parts. In the districts of 
Nisch and Leskowatz the tenant is obliged to sow two okes 
of grain (covering two acres) : he is also compelled to cut the 
crop arising from this quantity of seed, and to house it for the 
benefit of the landlord. In addition to this, he is bound to 
give up one-ninth of his own crops to the landlord, who finds 
him neither house nor seed, but often advances him the 
means of purchasing his ploughs, oxen, and farming neces- 
saries. The landlord pays the ‘ virgu,’ or property tax. He 
has not, however, the power of ousting the tenant, i.c., not the 
legal power. In Slavonia, and some other parts, after a 
tenth has been paid to the Sultan, seed is put aside for the 
coming year, and of what produce remains, the landlord gets 
half. 

European Turkey, then, at least the western part of it, 
differs from most other parts of the empire in its intense 
form of landlordism. When an enlightened traveller in the 
eighteenth century foretold the French revolution from the 
miseries of the peasantry, he saw precisely the evils the 
traveller now sees in Herzegovina and Bosnia, and in addition 
to these, the miseries which invariably follow the dominance 
of a state religion. 

In most parts of Turkey the Moslem peasant is at least as 
much oppressed by the grinding tyranny of government 
officials as the Christian ; here, in Europe, the Moslems are 
landlords or shopkeepers, tolerably well off, while the Chris- 
tians are crushed to the level of serfs. And- what are the 
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nobles of the country? The writer of this article traversed 
these countries some months ago, and was brought into contact 
with several of these beys. They live in large and dilapi- 
dated wooden houses in Moslem fashion, their women being 
partially secluded, but not to the same extent as amongst the 
Asiatic Turks. Unlike these latter, they retain also their 
family names joined with their Moslem prefix, as Ali Vidaitch, 
Mehemed Begovitch, or Mustapha Babitch. Their houses are 
usually wretched tenements, devoid of comfort or elegance, 
their luxuries consisting of arms and horses. They are both 
ignorant and barbarous, their religion having cut them off 
from all European culture, while they have never cordially 
accepted the fellowship of the Constantinople Turks, of whom 
they have ever been jealous. The Christian peasants have 
thus had to endure the contumely of the Moslem combined 
with the grinding tyranny of the irresponsible landlords. The 
latter are invariably poor. They are the last HKuropean 
aristocracy who have yet to learn that more wealth can be 
acquired by the co-operation of freemen than by the unwilling 
labour of serfs. The general aspect of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is quite as barbarous as that of the wildest part of 
Kurdistan. 

On the south of Herzegovina lies a range of mountains 
inhabited by a grand race of free medieval Christian warriors. 
The Montenegrins have contrived to preserve their indepen- 
dence, and have existed, like Noah’s ark, when all the rest of 
the world around them was submerged in the Mahomedan 
deluge. The population is estimated at some figure between 
200,000 and 300,000, and is governed by a prince, who is 
subsidised by Russia. The physique and warlike bearing 
of the Montenegrins are magnificent. It would be difficult 
to find any population in Europe to eompare with them, and 
yet they are very poor, and feed mainly on milk and oatmeal. 
Assuredly they are a proof that the human body can reach 
a high degree of strength and beauty without a diet of flesh 
meat. These mountaineers are ihe most troublesome neigh- 
bours the Turks have, for they have never been recognized as 
independent either by the Turks or their allies, so that a sort 
of border warfare is almost incessantly carried on, culminating 
from time to time in a great invasion by the Turks, who have 
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never yet been able to subdue the mountaineers. These 
latter, like most mountaineers, leave their homes to seek 
for remunerative work at Constantinople and other large 
cities; but whenever there is war or rumour of war with 
the Turks, these industrious workmen disappear, and by 
various routes find their beloved hills, to assume the warrior’s 
costume, rifle, and yataghan. The morals of these men are 
remarkable. On the mountains, a young maiden may travel 
from village to village with a crock of gold on her head, 
unhurt by word or deed, but away from home the Monte- 
negrin is ready to compromise with the Decalogue according 
to circumstances. He is a thoroughly orthodox Christian 
of the Greek faith, always ready to fight with the Moslems. 
The Montenegrins have lately acquired a considerable number 
of mountain pieces, and many have changed their picturesque 
smooth-bore guns for more effective European rifles. 

To the south of Montenegro lies Albania, the country of 
Pyrrhus and of the great medieval hero, Iskander Bey. 
These mountaineers are much mixed in religion, and though 
the Moslems have the moral support of those belonging to 
the state religion, some of the Christian tribes are as proud 
and independent as the Moslems. The Albanians are as 
warlike as any race in Turkey; they were the indomitable 
defenders of Arab Tabia during the defence of Silistria. 
Small and active in person, unencumbered by any strong 
religious convictions, and poor and enterprising, they have 
ever been the paid swashbucklers of the East, and are to be 
found everywhere in the Levant, as guards, irregular troops, 
and the like. They have furnished Turkey with several 
successful soldiers of fortune, amongst whom Mehemed Ali 
of Egypt and Ali Pasha of Yanina are notable examples. 
Probably Albania has as little to complain of on the score 
of oppression as any part of the Ottoman Empire, since its 
poverty and dangerous character are its defence. 

The free State of Servia has a most interesting history 
of its own, which we need not enter into, inasmuch as it was 
the subject of an article in our January number. Suffice it to 
say, that in 1798 Servia (then like Herzegovina) rose in msur- 
rection against the Turks. This rebellion was a tumultuous 
rising of the peasantry, driven to despair by the cruelties of 
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the Turks. In no sense did it differ from the present rising 
in Herzegovina, and in the latter province there are probably 
no more Turks than there were in Servia seventy years ago. 
This country, after many vicissitudes, gained its independence, 
and the Turks gradually emigrated. 

On the east of Servia lies Bulgaria, a province whose 
Slavonian population is said by ethnologists to be mixed 
with Tartar blood. These people are perhaps the most 
downtrodden and oppressed of any in the empire. The range 
of the Balkan excepted, the country is flat, and covered with 
fortresses well garrisoned, so that any insurrections to which 
the despair of the people may have driven them have quickly 
been crushed. The Bulgarians are a steady, industrious, and 
ingenious people, worthyjof a better fate. Their carpets, cloth, 
and other tissues show an admirable artistic capacity, while 
their land is well tilled, and the best gardeners in Servia and 
on the Bosphorus are Bulgarians. Within the last few years 
these people, after a desyerate struggle, have freed themselves 
from the trammels of the Greek Church, and have set up a 
Church of their own. Up to 1865 the authorities of the 
Greek Church at Constantinople were in the habit of furnish- 
ing the Bulgarians with their pastors, who often were ignorant 
of the language of the people, and were wolves in sheep’s 
clothing in every sense ; in fact, precisely such clergy as used, 
one hundred years ago, to be appointed to the Irish Protestant 
Church. 

The mass of the Bulgarians are Christians of the orthodox 
Greek faith, but there is a considerable Moslem population 
among them of Slavonian and Ottoman Turks, Nogai Tartars, 


_ and latterly of Circassians. 


When Circassia was conquered finally by the Russians, 
about twelve years since, there was a vast emigration, a 
sort of national suicide, for many thousands of the fugitives 
died on their flight. The Ottoman government planted a 
large number of them on the frontiers of Servia, to hold in 
check the Christian populations. These were made to build 
huts, and in various ways to prepare for their unwelcome 
guests. The Circassians proved quite as bad as was expected. 
They are truculent savages and fanatical Moslems, and are 
frequently engaged in plundering the Christians of their 
cattle. 
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Since the outbreak of the Herzegovinian insurrection last 
summer, the Turks are said to have lost about 30,000 men. 
Probably not 3,000 of these have been shot in combat, but 
thousands have perished from starvation, neglect, and disease. 
The insurgents, knowing the difficult ground, and with the 
friendly countries of Servia and Montenegro ready to retreat 
into, have kept up a harassing warfare, requiring on their 
part but a few active and daring men, but on the side of the 
Turks a large force. Owing to the dreadful impecuniosity of 
the Porte, shiploads of men have been landed which the 
government have been unable to support, and so they have 
perished of disease and starvation. The believers in Divine 
right and passive resistance, who are yet numerous amongst 
us, complain loudly of outsiders, declaring that the insurrec- 
tion has been fomented by such. We have heard this before 
on the occasion of every outbreak. There is, doubtless, much 
truth in the fact that sympathisers aid such movements. 
But there must first be a soil richly prepared by the direst 
tyranny before outside revolutionists have a chance. What 
chance would agitators have amongst the wealthy squires or 
smug shopkeepers of England? but when they descend to the 
hovels of the agricultural labourers they are listened to. 

The seat of war in Herzegovina is a mountainous region. 
Owing to the want of roads, the frightful defiles, and the geo- 
graphical position of their natural enemies, the Montenegrins 
and the Servians on either flank, the Turks can attack the 
insurgents only from the sea. Mean time, disembarrassed for 
the most part of their women and children, deriving courage 
from despair at first, but latterly from substantial victories, 
and aided greatly by Montenegro and Servia, into which they 
can retreat, the rebels will be ready to attack the enemy at all 
points, and keep alive the insurrection until the European 
complication they hope for happens. 

Much was expected of the Austrian note, but when it ap- 
peared in the columns of ‘ The Times,’ middle-aged men recol- 
lected having seen the same document often before, only this 
time enlarged and somewhat modified. The reply to it was 
also but a plagiarism of sundry documents that used to issue 
from the chancellerie of Reshid Pasha in the time of ‘ the great 
‘Elchie.’ Turkey is prepared, and always has been prepared, 
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to-make any promises in the world that will suffice to stave 
off the evil day. She is desired to establish religious equality ; 
she has already done so, in words, more than twenty years ago; 
and still the Christian’s oath is not received in a court’ of jus- 
tice, no Christian is entrusted with arms, and no share in the 
provincial government is really accorded to the dissidents 
from the state religion. 

If Turkey could not carry out these reforms when she was 
comparatively solvent, how could she do so now, with an un- 
paid army and civil service, with a half-crazy Sultan, and 
rebellious provinces ? She could accomplish these reforms 
only by the material aid of those powers who have dic- 
tated them. Then what becomes of her independence? The 
reforms demanded of Turkey are radical and revolutionary. 
The established religion is that of Mahomed, which has 
flourished more than twelve hundred years, and the national 
codes of law are framed in accordance with the Holy Book of 
the people; and now she is bidden by unbelieving Franks to 
disestablish the true faith and found a secular government, 
thus ignoring the God of her fathers. 

The government assents, as it always has assented, and at 
once issues its edicts and iradis; but surely there is a ‘ Con- 
‘servative party’ in Turkey, and a very strong one, who 
would resist to the death rather than that any one of these 
promises should be put in practice; and this Conservative 
party comprises the whole Ottoman population. 

The position of Austria is most dangerous and embarrass- 
ing. If she were to permanently occupy these Slavonian 
provinces, she might not only come into contact with Russia, 
but she would add to her population a mass of barbarism 
that would embarrass her government and disturb the 
balance of power, already so difficult to hold amongst her 
Hungarians, Wallachs, Czechs, Croats, and Germans. At 
present Austria mainly counts upon a compact nucleus of Ger- 
mans, who have introduced civilization into the empire, and 
have been the mainstay of good government. Bismarck has 
already hinted to Austria that she had better move on east- 
ward, leaving the Germans behind; and if she were to absorb 
another million of Slavonians, Bismarck might see his idea 
realized, for her Reichsrath would be overwhelmed with these 
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half-savage members, whose chief ideas of statesmanship 
would consist in putting down the Hungarians and Germans. 
Hungary has never forgotten or forgiven the part these Slavo- 
nians played in the struggle of 1848, when the Ban Yellachich 
brought his red-mantled hordes of Croats to crush the patriot 
bands. Austria has, then, a difficult game to play. She 
dreads insurrections as men who live in crazy houses dread 
earthquakes; and so, not daring to assist the Turks to crush 
the rebellion she detests, she has hitherto compromised, and 
allowed arms to pass the frontier, and has afforded immense 
help to the miserable fugitives. 

And what is the interest of Great Britain? We should be 
only too glad to see Austria take these distracted provinces, 
and put them in order. But there is Russia to be reckoned 
with, and of her England is intensely jealous. If Austria 
were to take the western half of the peninsula, Russia would 
demand some eastern compensation, probably Constantinople. 
Neither can Austria contemplate the possibility of the mouths 
of the Danube falling into the hands of Russia. The abomin- 
able practices of that power on the Sulina mouth were 
sufficiently notorious during the Crimean war, and the idea of 
Russia possessing Constantinople has ever been considered by 
English statesmen as altogether inadmissible. For our own 
part, we think the time has come when England should learn 
to look that idea in the face, as one that our children, if not 
ourselves, will have to grapple with. It is scarcely possible 
that a huge power that reckons its soldiers by more than a 
million will for ever restrain its yearning for an opening into 
the southern seas, when these are debarred only by a miser- 
able decrepid nation of barbarians. Surely she will take 
advantage of the first great European embroilment, as she did 
five years ago, when she tore up the Black Sea Treaty. Our 
only interest lies in having a free road to India, and that we 
can always secure by occupying Egypt, which we must do 
when Russia advances towards Constantinople. 

But what are the views of those chiefly coneerned ? When 
Europe has decided what is best for each and all of the Great 
Powers, perhaps she may deign to listen to the voice of the 
millions who are groaning under the Asiatic yoke. Their 
desires seem to us to be just and reasonable. They say: 
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‘Look at Roumania and Servia, and let us copy them. Give 
‘us the self-government that has been accorded to these prin- 
‘ cipalities, and let us manage our own affairs, still under the 
‘suzerainty of the Sultan. Break gently with the past, con- 
‘sider our territory still part of the Ottoman Empire, and 
‘respect it as such, and we shall be only too glad to pay a 
‘liberal tribute to the Sultan ; only let no Turk have any power 
‘or authority over us. Let Macedonia be given to Greece on 
‘these terms, and let Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the rest of the 
‘Slavonian lands be federated, and receive an autonomy and 
‘ self-government.’ This has been done in some provinces. 
Why not inall? Such is assuredly the best and most reason- 
able solution of the difficulty, though it is by no means devoid 
of problems hard of solution. 

The chief, if not the only one of magnitude, is, ‘ What is 
‘to be done with the Moslems?’ Why is this a difficulty ? 
Because they will not consent to live under a Christian or 
even a secular government. Like the slave masters of the 
Southern States, they must have liberty, by which the 
Americans understood the liberty of whipping their niggers. 
The Moslem must rule on Moslem principles, and we have had 
abundant illustrations of what that means. As this form of 
government is absolutely incompatible with the peace of 
Europe, and is a scandal to the age, it should be peremptorily 
put an end to by the civilized powers ; and the Moslems can 
then follow the example of their brethren in Hungary, Rou- 
mania, and Servia, who sold their possessions and emigrated 
eastward. 

Long before the Salonica murders, warnings were not want- 
ing which bid us look out for such outbreaks of Moslem 
fanaticism. Indeed, these are doubtless to be apprehended in 
such a crisis as the present? We all know how profoundly 
ignorant of the outer world, of the relative strength of dif- 
ferent nations, is the ordinary British peasant. He is en- 
lightenment itself compared with the Moslem citizen of the 
interior, the member of council, the well-to-do shopkeeper of 
cities such as Damascus or Aleppo. Cut off from all knowledge 
of the world beyond his neighbourhood, by his isolated 
position, by his language, and above all by his religion, 
hhe cherishes the belief that the Sultan is ‘Lord of the 
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two Continents,’ and that the Frankish chiefs or kings 
are tributaries to the caliph at Constantinople. What 
wonder, then, that he should be ready, at the instigation of 
dervishes and softas, to rise, and, sword in hand, slay the 
‘enemies of God,’ asthe Christians are termed in the books of 
the law. We have of late years, in Aleppo, Jeddah, Damas- 
cus, Belgrade, and sundry minor places, had outbreaks of this 
dangerous fanaticism. On each occasion troops sent from 
the capital have obeyed their commanders and restored 
order; but what if the soldiers should join the mob, as at 
Damascus, before the arrival of Fuad Effendi with reinforce- 
ments? Then indeed the Eastern Question would be forced 
upon unwilling Europe in a ghastly form. Such a catastrophe 
is, however, but a possibility. Great political changes are 
usually effected gradually, and even the mob are taught 
by events that circumstances are too strong for them, and 
that their conservative instincts must give way to the in- 
evitable. 

There has been amongst European statesmen a disposition 
to shirk this great question, and no wonder, for the rivalry 
and jealousy of the chief powers have menaced Europe with 
a gigantic war. The late conferences at Berlin and elsewhere, 
not to speak of the incessant interchange of dispatches 
amongst the powers, show that Europe is now however fully 
alive to the danger of the rocks ahead; and we can but hope 
_ that we may at least be spared a European war, whatever 
bloody scenes may occur in the unhappy land of the Osmanli. 

Even as we are writing, the long-expected news arrives of 
the deposition of the Sultan, followed, as a matter of course, 
by the so-called suicide of the unhappy monarch. When the 
writer lived in Constantinople, five and twenty years ago, the 
lives of inconvenient little princes about to come into the 
world were dealt with precisely as those of puppies in well 
regulated kennels. This is a part of the system of that 
empire which now occupies the fairest portion of the old 
world, which it has almost turned into a desert. The new 
Sultan, Murad, will of course commence his reign with new 
promises, but we have heard them all before: they have been 
formulated in Hatti Scheriffs and Tanzimats again and again, 
and still the mass of the most intelligent and industrious non- 
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Mussgulman subjects of the Sultan are persecuted and ruined 
because they are not of the established religion. “A large 
English fleet is assembled in Besika Bay. England has 
rt herself from the rest of Europe on this question, 

when taxed as to our policy, the prime minister answers 


in a a platitude. Is it possible that we are again drifting into 
a war in “defence of the integrity and independence of the 
ttoman Empire? 


Art V.—Drunkenness and Proposed Remedies. 


(1.) Reports of the Committees of the Convocation of Canterbury 
(1869) and York (1878). 

(2.) Report of the Select Committee on Habitual Drunkards 
(1872). 

(3.) The Cantor Lectures on Alcohol. By Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson, 
Sixth Edition. Macmillan and Co. 

(4.) Christendom and the Drink Curse. By the Rey. Dawson 
Burns, M.A. London. Partridge and Co. 

(5.) The Temperance Reformation and its Claims on the Christian 
Church, By the Rey. James Satrn, M.A. London. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

(6.) The Permissive and other Liquor bills. 


Tue above publications deal with a question which cannot 
with honour or safety be longer put aside, whether by the 
leaders of the Churches, or by those who have influence in 
the councils of the State. It concerns immediately the moral 
life and social condition of a large portion of the English 
people, and bears not remotely on the vocation of the English 
race in the future history of the world. 

Intoxicating drinks have, for many generations, been 
liberally used by us as beverages and articles of diet. A 
large majority of all classes have used them with a modera- 
tion, which, though of uncertain standard, has been com- 
patible with self-control, and not inconsistent with energetic 
and successful application to the affairs of life. But a con- 
siderable number, including representatives of all classes, 
have acquired a fierce and insatiable appetite for alcoholic 
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stimulants, to which they have sacrificed health and virtuous 
affections and every prospect of honowr and usefulness. It 
is not possible to ascertain the number of confirmed 
drunkards, and we advisedly abstain from quoting the random 
estimates which have at times been hazarded; but the number 
is such that there is no town of the United Kingdom, if, indeed, 
there be any village, which is not dishonoured and burdened 
by the reckless intemperance of a larger or smaller number 
of its inhabitants. Drunkenness is a prevalent vice among 
our people, putting us to shame in the presence of foreigners, 
and heavily w eighting us in the race of nations. Can it be 
uprooted or checked in its growth? The question has long 
pressed upon those who are seeking to promote practical 
religion among their fellow-countrymen, and it is now recog- 
nised as the capital difficulty of social reformers, and as one 
of the many problems which disturb the dreams of statesmen. 

We propose to consider the several leading expedients which 
have been suggested for ridding the nation of this reproach 
and peril. But before doing so we shall glance at some of 
the results of recent investigations, that we may ascertain 
‘f the proportion which the evil has assumed, and how it is at 
present affecting the whole economy of English life. 

The chief sources of information are the government re- 
‘fcurns for excise and customs, certain parliamentary blue- 
books, and the reports of the Committees on Intemperance 
of the Conyocations of Canterbury and York. These publica- 
tions belong to the class which a recent writer describes as 
‘cemeteries of facts.’ The description is alike true and 
felicitous if regard be had to the aspect which their elaborate 
tables of figures present to the minds of ordinary readers ; 
but to the patient and thorough student, whose imagination, 
fired by some philanthropic or religious purpose, has lent 
itself to the investigation, the driest statistics of the pheno- 
mena of intemperance become not only lucid but pictorial, 
and move his heart with a touch almost as penetrating as if 
he were an eye-witness of the crimes and tragedies which they 
enumerate. 

We shall deal sparingly, however, with the figures, as other 
aspects of the question are better suited to our pages. Accord- 
ing to a parliamentary return obtained by Sir Thomas Bazley, 
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the income which the national exchequer received from the 
manufacture, sale, and consumption of intoxicating drinks for 
the year ending the 81st of March, 1875, was £33,052,568. 
In the year 1874 the total consumption of aleohol—not of in- 
toxicating drinks, but of the spirit which is their seductive 
and intoxicating property—was 78,200,714 gallons ; nearly 
two and a half gallons for every man, woman, and child in 
the United Kingdom ; a quantity sufficient, as the Rev. Dawson 
Burns has calculated, to have killed all the inhabitants of the 
globe if drunk off at once. This indulgence is purchased by 
the consumers at an annual cost of £130,000,000. One 
hundred and thirty millions! We confess our inability to 
grasp the fact which these figures represent, and to the most 
of our readers they will be a mere barren arithmetical expres- 
sion. Nor does the attempt of Mr. Burns to bring them to 
the level of our capacity much help us, though the results 
of his calculations are perhaps worth quoting. ‘ This sum, 
he says, ‘ is sixty millions in excess of the national revenue ; 
‘one-sixth of the national debt; one-fifth the value of all the 
‘railway property in the United Kingdom; equal to one- 
‘fourth of the income of the wage-receiving classes ; and one- 
‘eighth of the income of all classes united. It is equal toa 
‘yearly expenditure of £4 per head or of £22 per family in the 
‘United Kingdom.’ 
This is an enormous expenditure ; and, considering that it 
will probably be admitted, even by those who are least inclined 
to a puritanic view of our drinking usages, that nine-tenths 
of the whole amount are spent on a use of intoxicating drinks 
which is neither dietetic nor medicinal, but conventional or 
luxurious if not vicious, it may well awaken solicitude in 
regard to the moral tone which our national life is assuming. 
This all the more that, while our direct contributions for moral 
and religious uses are all but stationary, the expenditure on 
intoxicating drinks goes on swelling in amount from year to 
year. The consumption of British spirits alone, chiefly gin and 
whisky, for the three years 1872-1874, was as follows: for 
1872, 26,872,183 gallons; for 1878, 28,908,501 gallons; and 
for 1874, 29,875,401 gallons. The consumption for 1874 was 
7,261,911 gallons in excess of the consumption of 1870, ot 
thirty-two per cent. on the consumption of that year. 
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That there has been a corresponding increase of drunken- 
ness cannot be reasonably questioned. Certain statistics 
of committals for drunkenness, and of convictions for petty 
crimes arising out of drunkenness, have been quoted to prove 
the contrary. But these statistics are practically worthless as 
guides to an estimate, whether of the comparative drunkenness 
of different towns, or of the comparative prevalence of drunk- 
enness at different periods. The action of the police has not 
been regulated by one and the same principle in all places. 
Here the influence of some local tradition, and there the mut- 
able temper or it may be tentative policy of the authorities, has 
introduced special laxity or rigour into the administration 
of the law. Until we have a uniform and continuous policy 
in dealing with persons found drunk, the statistics of drunken- 
ness in different towns cannot be safely taken as a basis for 
calculating the comparative prevalence of drunkenness in 
those towns. Far more trustworthy is the testimony elicited 
by the Committees of the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Habitual Drunkards. That testimony, emphatic and all 
but uniform, is to the effect that specially during the last 
decade drunkenness has materially increased... This jrcrease 
does not appear to be equally distributed. i the croat ¢ centres ; 
of population, and in manufacturing disizic! os, Where prosperons q 


times have placed large sums of money in the hands of ‘the 


working people, drunkenness has largely and manifestly in- 
creased. There are some large employers, however, who 
believe that among skilled workmen, specially in the more 
delicate forms of handicraft, the habit of excessive drinking 
is giving way; and in agricultural districts, where the land- 
owners have used their influence to limit facilities by removing 
public-houses and beer-shops from their estates, vicious indul- 
gence seems to have diminished. The drinking habits of the 
aristocracy and gentry of the present generation it is generally 
admitted compare favourably with those of their fathers, and 
still more favourably with those of their grandfathers ; though 
some concern is expressed by well-informed witnesses whether 
a reaction has not set in in the direction of a more liberal 
and degrading indulgence. In regard to the better classes, 
commonly so called,—defined by one witness as including 
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' shopkeepers, professional men, attorneys, and barristers,’— 
there is a considerable amount of evidence to show that they 
are using intoxicating drinks more freely than they did, and 
that the excessive use is more common than it was a few years 
ago. ‘ Drunkenness,’ said one medical witness summoned by 
Mr. Dalrymple’s Committee, ‘is on the increase among what 
‘we understand by the better classes of society. I should say 
‘that drunkenness is getting up in the social scale.’ The 
Committee of the Convocation of York, with an immense 
mass of evidence before it from clergymen, magistrates, 
physicians, and others who have special means of knowledge, 
says ‘that the higher classes are not nearly so free from this 
‘vice as is currently stated, the facilities possessed for evading 
‘ public notice disguising the real facts of the case.’ 

The most alarming and humiliating disclosure made by the 
Committee of Convocation, however, is that drunkenness is 
steadily, and even rapidly, on the increase among women. 
The following testimonies are culled from those borne by 
clergymen of the province of York, in regard to women of 
the working classes—chiefly, as we judge from the terms of 
is reports, in manufacturing and mining districts. ‘There 

‘is, very little osugl drunkenness among women here, but 
good ot iippling.’ ‘There is a good deal of in- 

‘ semiperance, here ; fersale drunkenness, too, is very common.’ 
‘ Women, here, risk more than formerly.’ ‘Women gene- 
‘rally drink on the sly.’ ‘It is difficult to determine the 
‘number of female drunkards, but private drinking (among 
‘women) exists to an alarming extent.’ ‘Drinking among 
‘females largely on the increase.’ ‘ During the last few years 
‘Ihave been brought face to face with intemperance in such a 
‘form as was altogether unknown to me in my previous 
‘ministry. And when at length I have endeavoured to gauge 
‘its extent among my people, I am appalled and overwhelmed 
‘with what I discover. There is one corner of my parish 
‘containing about one hundred houses, where more than half 
‘the adults are drunkards. The men drink, the women drink, 
‘the children drink. There are in some streets in this 
‘ district as many women as men addicted to this vice.’ ‘We 
‘have a vast number of female inebriates, and they are as 

‘bad or worse than the men,’ ‘In reference to the working 
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‘classes, I believe that the relative percentage of drunkards 
‘in this parish is seven and a half per cent. of adult males, 
‘and ten per cent. of adult females.’ ‘Amongst tle male 
‘population intemperance is very great occasionally ; less 80 
‘occasionally amongst females, but more so habitually.’ 

It is not, in the nature of the case, possible to obtain 
equally explicit testimony in regard to the prevalence of in- 
temperance among women of the other classes of society. 
The comparative seclusion in which they live, and the reluct- 
ance of those who, in the confidence of private or professional 
life, may have been witnesses of their degradation to speak 
of what they have seen, combine to take their lapses alike 
out of the range of vulgar observation and of statistical 
inquiry. But for some years there has been a growing 
uneasiness of feeling on the part of eminent members of the 
medical profession and others who have means of. special 
knowledge. The existence of this feeling first became known 
by the prevalence of vague rumours touching new forms 
of indulgence which were creeping in among women of the 
better classes, but it has lately revealed itself in definite and 
startling allegations. The ‘ Lancet,’ the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
the ‘ Saturday Review,’ and other newspapers supposed to 
circulate chiefly among the professional and upper classes, 
some time ago raised a cry of alarm and warning. They 
treated it as a matter of notoriety that the daily use of sharp 
intoxicants by ladies, in the way of ‘nips and sips,’ had lately 
greatly increased, and was increasing, to the detriment of their 
health and the weakening of their power of self-control. The 
evidence laid before the Select Committee on Habitual 
Drunkards, and that communicated to the Committee of the 
two Convocations, confirms the allegations of the newspapers. 
‘It is an alarming feature of the age,’ says the Report of the 
Committee of the Convocation of York, ‘that female intem- 
‘perance is greatly on the increase.’ Here the strain of 
fashionable life, there the burden of motherhood, in one case 
the worry of domestic management, in another the pressure 
of some great sorrow, seeks passing support or alleviation in 
the wine-cup. At first this is innocently and openly done, 
under the guidance of the popular belief that alcoholic beve- 
rages are good creatures of God provided for this very use, 
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But the stimulant thus resorted to at a pinch is apt (especially 
in the case of women) to produce a bodily condition which 
craves further stimulation, and which, if the craving be in- 
dulged, becomes incompatible with a sense of vigour apart 
from the application of the alcoholic spur. The craving thus 
grows by what it feeds on, and if there be not considerable 
force of character it will, by insidious advances, acquire the 
mastery. The open will give place to the stealthy and dis- 
guised indulgence ; then will follow rapidly the failure of self- 
control, the loss of self-respect, confirmed inebriety. Nor are 
there any cases of drunkenness more intractable than those 
of which this is the history. One of the witnesses examined 
by the Committee on Habitual Drunkards, a physician 
practising in London, on being asked, ‘Is this habit of secret 
‘ drinking amenable to moral or religious influences, or does it 
‘defy them?’ answered, ‘It defies them. I have known many 
‘instances of women, amiable, respectable, and eminently 
‘religious, who nevertheless were the victims of this habit 
‘from physical or moral causes.’ 

Drunkenness is of various types. To the eye of the 
common observer the drunkard is simply a person addicted to 
the excessive use of intoxicating drinks, but on a careful 
examination of the phenomena of drunkenness, certain well- 
defined types reveal themselves; and an exhaustive study, 
specially if the steps by which different persons have been 
led to excessive indulgence were included in it, would pro- 
bably require a somewhat elaborate classification for the 
statement of its results. One distinction may be said to be 
well established—that between the sot and the dipsomaniac. 
Sottishness is vice, but dipsomania is disease. Scientific men 
who have studied the subject substantially agree as to the 
distinctive features of the two. According to Dr. J. Crichton 
Browne the essential distinction is that the indulgence of the 
sot is voluntary, while that of the dipsomaniac is involuntary. 
‘I find,’ he says, ‘as a rule that dipsomaniacs urge the 
‘internal craving as an excuse: they say, ‘“‘ We cannot resist 
‘it.’ The drunkard, as a rule, urges some external excuse for 
‘his debauch—he met a friend, or it was his birthday. With 
‘the dipsomaniac it is the vis a tergo, with the drunkard it is 
‘the vis a fronte. The dipsomaniac is driven into the debauch 
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‘by an impulse, the drunkard seeks the intoxicating effects. 
‘Then, in the dipsomaniac, the intemperance very frequently 
‘presents morbid and periodical characteristics : it comes once 
‘a month or once a fortnight in paroxysm, or is liable to 
‘exacerbations, and is not determined by opportunities. I have 
‘known dipsomaniacs who in the intervals between their 
‘attacks would not take stimulants when placed before them, 
‘but the common drunkard will always take a stimulant when 
‘he can get it.’ Similar testimony is borne by Dr. A. Peddie, 
who says ‘that no considerations, temporal or spiritual, will 
‘have the slightest effectin checking the dipsomaniac’s progress 
‘if ways and means, foul or fair, can be found to gratify the 
‘desire for alcoholic stimulants.’ 

The distinction thus made between the sot and the dipso- 
maniac connects itself with a theory of treatment. It is 
contended that institutions should be founded, distinct from 
the asylums for lunatics, to which, after all due precautions 
have been taken against error and injustice, dipsomaniacs 
should be committed, detained, with or against their will, and 
subjected to treatment as insane persons, until there is rea- 
sonable ground for believing that a cure has been effected. 
The subject is beset with difficulties with which we cannot at 
present deal, and we therefore pass from it with the expres- 
sion of the conviction that the argument for such institutions 
is so strong, that it must, at no distant day, command the 
attention of the legislature. But regarding dipsomania simply 
as one of the forms of our national intemperance, it has a 
painful interest for us. It is not easy to unravel its history in 
individual instances. Sun-stroke, in the case of one man, and 
the unguarded drinking of cold water by another when over- 
heated, have been known, it is affirmed, to result in dipso- 
mania, though the victims had, down to the time of their 
accident, been remarkable for their sobriety. These are irre- 
sponsible thralls of a morbid appetite, which society should 
not blame or punish, but pity and seek to cure. Dipsomania, 
according to the evidence before us, however, is more fre- 
quently developed from the habit of drinking, such as is 
common in ordinary good society. That habit, in the case of 
the man drifting towards dipsomania, grows in a slow and 
stealthy manner into vicious excess, which in its turn, some- 
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times by imperceptible degrees, and sometimes as the result 
of a severe nervous shock or some sudden reverse of fortune, 
is transformed into an insane impulse, from which the victim 
cannot free himself, struggle as he may. But in the majority 
of cases, according to our reading of the medical evidence, 
the dipsomaniac inherits the disastrous proclivity from drunken 
parents, or from parents who were constant drinkers. Those 
who daily use intoxicating drinks liberally, even though their 
indulgence, judged by conventional standards, may not be 
excessive, are apt to entail their habit in an aggravated form 
upon their children. It is not, as Dr. Parrish, of Philadel- 
phia, who has given much thought to the subject, explains, 
that the mere taste for alcoholic liquors is transmitied from 
generation to generation, but that the children of drunkards 
and constant drinkers are apt to be born with the desires and 
temperaments which predispose them to seek such exaltation 
and relief as is obtained from alcoholic stimulants. ‘ These 
‘unhappy beings are weighted with a destiny against which 
‘they have neither the will nor the power to contend; they 
‘are step-children of nature, and groan under the worst of 
‘tyrannies, the tyranny of a bad organisation.’ The fact 
that drunkenness has the power thus to impregnate the very 
sources of life, and so to prepare its victims from the womb, 
may in part explain its recent increase in England, notwith- 
standing the means which have been used to check it. Drunk- 
enness in one generation tends to produce drunkenness in an 
aggravated and more intractable form in the generation fol- 
lowing: a fact of sinister augury, especially if it be true, as is 
confidently affirmed, that tippling, at all hours of the day, is 
beginning to establish itself as a usage in some of our homes. 

About the facts there is no room for difference of opinion. 
It is admitted on all hands that the intemperance of the 
‘English people has swelled to immense proportions, and has 
assumed alarming forms. But here agreement ends. There 
have been few controversics more animated or bitter than 
those which have sprung out of the proposals of temperance 
reformers, or which have divided the ranks of those reformers 
themselves. This is not the place to attempt, and ours is 
perhaps not the hand, to hold the balance between the con- 
tending parties, but we are not at liberty to shirk the question 
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to which their contention refers. Not only the ministers of 
religion, or those who are appointed by the voice of the people 
to determine the policy of the State, but all Englishmen, are 
under obligation to press to practical issues the question, 
How is the national vice of intemperance to be dealt with ? 
In discharging this obligation, we, for our part, are con- 
cerned, not so much to judge sharply between the pretensions 
of rival panaceas, as to ascertain, by a method of frank and 
candid inquiry, whether any plan proposed by temperance 
reformers, or any combination of the plans proposed by the 
different schools into which those reformers are divided, is 
likely to be of material service in changing the habits of the 
people. Our inquiry is not merely whether this plan or that 
is consistent with the highest considerations in morals and 
religion, and compatible with the discoveries of science and 
the doctrines of political economy. A plan may be well 
recommended in these respects, and yet be destitute of those 
features of popular adaptation which would give it reforming 
influence. We must take the English people as they are, 
constitutionally averse to reforms based on theoretic consi- 
derations, and prejudiced by long habit in favour of those 
usages out of which our national intemperance has grown ; 
and it will probably be found that, if we are to succeed in 
enlisting them in any movement for the suppression of the 
national vice, we must call to our counsels, not the Christian 
moralist alone, or the. scientific analyst, but also the philo- 
sopher and the practical philanthropist and the statesman. 
Among temperance reformers, the first place is, for many 
reasons, due to the total abstainers. They set the example of 
an organised attack on the national vice. The older tem- 
perance societies, which limited their members to a moderate 
use of wine and malt liquors, and bound them to abstinence 
from spirits, were, no doubt, earlier in the field, but they 
accomplished little, and they had not vitality enough to main- 
tain an independent existence after the flag of teetotalism was 
unfurled. Too much credit cannot well be given to the total 
abstainers for the ardour and courage with which, for nearly 
half a century, they have maintained the assault on the drink- 
ing usages of the country. That their wisdom has always 
equalled their enthusiasm will not be affirmed by themselves, 
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Some of their advocates have revelled in invective when they 
should have used argument and persuasion. They have de- 
nounced as responsible factors of the drunkenness of the land 
all, however temperate or benevolent, who could not pro- 


-nounce their shibboleth. Some consideration is perhaps due 


tothem. Not a few of the earlier advocates of total abstinence 
were reformed drunkards, whom bitter experience had taught 
that for them sobriety was for ever impossible apart from 
abstinence. Such men, it may be said, should not have put 
themselves forward as the leaders of a public movement ; but 
their forwardness can hardly, when all things are considered, 
be so harshly judged as the apathy of the virtuous and religious 
portion of the community, which left the field open to them. 
An impartial observer will, we think, be forced to admit that, 
if the temperance movement, as conducted by the total ab- 
stainers, has been occasionally marred by intemperate advo- 
cacy, if it has brought elements of discord into Churches, as 
in the controversy about sacramental wine, or evolved ques- 
tionable organizations, like Good Templarism, which seems to 
be a kind of watery imitation of Freemasonry, the blame must 
be divided between the leaders of that movement and the natural 
leaders of English society, who allowed the intemperance of 
the country to swell to such monstrous proportions without 
sign of alarm, and without the use of any express means to 
check its progress. Nothing, moreover, could be more alien 
either to the philosophic or the Christian spirit than to allow 
the excesses of a popular movement to prevent a candid exa- 
mination of its principles. 

Are we to accept the method of the total abstainers, then, 
as the one efficient cure of intemperance? It will not settle 
the question in the aflirmative to say that, if a man never 
tastes intoxicating drinks, he can never become a drunkard ; 
for we are dealing with a nation, and have to consider, not 
only the effect of total abstinence on a particular vice in indi- 
vidual cases, but also, in the first place, the probability of the 
people being persuaded to adopt the method, and, in the 
second place, the influence of the method on the whole national 
life and character, should it be adopted. 

There are two leading pleas advanced by total abstainers. 
The first is commonly called the argument from Christian 
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expediency ; the second is an argument from the alleged per- 
nicious nature of all alcoholic drinks. In the argument from 
Christian expediency it is admitted on the one hand, for the 
sake of argument, if for no other reason, that the use of in- 
toxicating drinks as beverages or articles of diet is not in itself 
unlawful ; and it is maintained on the other hand that total 
abstinence from those drinks is not unlawful: the law of God 
neither prescribes nor prohibits. But, it is argued, the dietetic 
and social use of intoxicating drinks has originated a vice in 
England which has corrupted and ruined a large number of 
the people, and which is bringing all the highest interests of 
the nation into peril. Drunkards will never be reformed, nor 
will those whose temperament leads them to crave such excite- 
ment as the wine-cup supplies—a considerable number in all 
classes of society—be kept from becoming drunkards unless 
they can be induced to abstain. The higher law of Christian 
feeling therefore requires that Christian men should use their 
liberty to abstain, that they may set a safe example to the 
fallen and the tempted, and bring a salutary influence to bear 
upon them. Such, as we understand it, is the argument from 
Christian expediency. It does not put intoxicating drinks 
under the law of an inflexible prohibition, but appeals te 
Christian men on the ground of the higher law of feeling to 
which they are subject to sacrifice an indulgence assumed to 
be legitimate for the sake of their weaker neighbours. Now, 
whatever we may conclude with regard to the reasonableness 
of this appeal, there is much in the spirit of the conduct for 
which it pleads which must command the admiration of all 
right-minded men. It is always noble to use one’s liberty of 
self-denial for the public good. 

But what prospect is there of the virtue of any considerable 
portion of the English people rising to this heroic strain ? The 
experience of the past is not encouraging. For nearly half a 
century this appeal to self-denial has been sounding in our 
ears; it has been commended by many urgent and pathetic 
considerations; and yet very few, even of those who are most 
conspicuous for their tenderness of feeling in regard to all 
duty, have practically responded to it. The reason of this ? 
It may be said that the education of a people’s conscience to 
the apprehension of any new form of duty is a slow and often 
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discouraging process. But if this is offered in explanation, it 
begs the question whether those who advocate total abstinence 
on the ground of Christian expediency can make good their 
claim to be received as the prophets of a new duty. The truth 
seems to be that this argument is for the few and for special 


circumstances, rather than for the many and for national 


issues, and that it will not therefore, by itself, work with any 
great breadth of reforming energy. Individual Christian men, 
who would have enjoyed their liberty to use alcoholic drinks 
in moderation, will be found abstaining, that they may benefit 
by their example certain friends to whom the wine-cup is a 
snare; fathers will be found making this sacrifice for the sake 
of their children; wise and tender-hearted pastors will be 
found doing the like for the sake of imperilled members of 
their flocks. Some who are specially full of public spirit may 
even take the burden of this self-denial upon them as a debt 
which they owe to society. And in all this there may be the 
display of high Christian feeling, and the exercise of a salutary 
influence. But when it is proposed to formulate this as a law 
of conduct for the whole people, a set of considerations come 
into play which give a new complexion to the matter. En- 
lightened and benevolent Christian men, who are not unmoved 
by the spirit of self-sacrifice, will contend that the excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks by-a certain portion of the community 
cannot be held to devolve on the rest the duty of abstaining 
from them. If it can be shown, they will argue, that alcoholic 
drinks are of such a pestilent nature that they can only do 
injury to those who use them even in small quantities, let them 
be abandoned on that -ground; but to require us to cease to 
use merely because some abusé, and to propound this as the 
duty of all, is to introduce a rule of conduct for which there 
is no authority, and which, if consistently applied to the rest 
of life, would seriously complicate questions of personal duty, 

limit the strong to the moral range of the weak, lower the tone 

of manliness, and end by abridging the power of self-control 

in the community as a whole. We confess that, much as we 

admire the self-denying conduct of many total abstainers, we 

think there is no conclusive reply to this. The argument from 

Christian expediency will influence many wise and good men, 

but it will not be accepted by the majority; and it cannot, 
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without losing its distinctive beauty and fitness, be trans- 
formed into a law of permanent and universal obligation. 

The plea for total abstinence on the ground of the pernicious 
nature of all alcoholic drinks, however, remains. This plea 
many total abstainers urge. With some of them it is the 
main if not the only plea. They label as poison all alcoholic 
drinks, and relegate them to the chemist’s shop. These are, 
in popular estimation, the extreme men of the temperance 
movement. It is not our place to defend them. The cure of 
our national vice, which they propose, may be an extreme 
cure; the assertion that alcohol is a poison may be a hardy 
and extreme assertion; but the proposal and the assertion 
stand well together. If alcohol be a poison, it is not an 
extreme course to abandon its use as a beverage. It is indeed 

’ questionable to us whether there be any other ground on which 
the English people as a whole can reasonably be expected, or 
even asked, to abandon the use of alcoholic drinks. If it can 
be shown that those drinks are not food, that the strength 
which they impart when taken as beverages is fictitious, and 
that they really waste the energies which they seem to invigo- 
rate—even though the word ‘poison’ should be reserved for the 
pure spirit which they contain in varying quantity—the argu- 
ment for abstinence from them would be strong, if not un- 
answerable. The advocates of total abstinence would probably 
not accept advice from us, but if we were in their councils we 
would say to them that their case with the English people 
must ultimately rest on what they can prove with regard to 
the nature of those drinks from which they ask them to 
abstain. 

In the mean time we cannot evade the duty of looking at the 
question for ourselves. We have other instructors besides the 
teetotallers in the nature of alcoholic drinks. The physiologi- 
cal influence of alcohol has been in recent years the stbject of 
much patient investigation on the part of some of the most 
caugial and competent analysts of this country and of the 
Continent. The names of Thudicum, Anstie, Dupré, Parker, 
E. Smith, and Richardson, will occur to all who have given 
attention to the matter. These investigators have done their 
work in the true scientific spirit, not serving a theory or seek- 

ing to establish a foregone conclusion, but to elicit the truth, 
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Their testimony is not uniform; there are well-defined differ- 
ences of opinion—a true note of independent inquiry; and on 
some important points they withhold their judgment—a true 
note of the scientific spirit. Where doctors differ we would 
not presume to dogmatise. But it is open to the unlearned 
to observe that the current of scientific opinion is making 
strongly against the older pretensions of intoxicating drinks. 
What those pretensions were, as interpreted, say by an 
Englishman of average intelligence who had reached middle 
life forty years ago, all our readers know. He relied upon 
them for power to endure fatigue or resist cold; to him they 
were good for food and a specific for many diseases. Abstinence 
from them was not compatible with health, and a liberal in- 
dulgence in their use, only short of intoxication, was held to 
be blameless if not obligatory. What, then, is the verdict of 
contemporary science on these pretensions? Nearly twenty 
years ago, Dr. James Miller, Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in a work on ‘Alcohol, its Place and 
‘ Power,’ affirmed and expounded at length three propositions. 
That alcohol (1) is a poison, (2) may be a medicine, and (8) is 
not a food. But Dr. Miller was known as an advocate of total 
abstinence, and was generally supposed to have used rather 
the loose language of the popular lecture-room than the exact 
language of the laboratory. There may have been good reason 
for this. Our sympathies are apt to bring a disturbing influ- 
ence to bear on our intellectual processes. It is well, there- 
fore, when we, who cannot conduct these inquiries for ourselves, 
are able to obtain the guidance of pure and unbiassed science. 
This we seem to have in the latest elaborate utterance on the 
subject—the Cantor Lectures delivered before the Society of 
Arts, by Dr. B. W. Richardson. Dr. Richardson says in an 
introductory note, ‘Though I have spoken out freely the lesson 
‘I have learned from nature, no pledge binds me, and no 
‘society, banded to propagate particular views and tenets, 
‘claims my allegiance.’ The lectures throughout bear the 
marks of being the production of a man of free mind and 
scrupulous candour, and the following is the authorised 
summary of the conclusions he has reached :— 


‘This chemical substance, alcohol, an artificial product devised by man 
for his own purposes, and in many things that lie outside his organism 
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a useful substance, is neither a food nor a drink suitable for his natural 
demands. Its application as an agent that shall enter the living organ- 
isation is properly limited by the learning and skill possessed by the 
physician, a learning that itself admits of being recast and revised in 
many important details, and perhaps in principles. If this agent do really 
for the moment cheer the weary, and impart a flush of transient pleasure 
to the unwearied who crave for mirth its influence (doubtful even in 
these modest and moderate degrees) is an infinitesimal advantage by 
the side of an infinity of evil for which there is no compensation and no 
human cure.’ 


This language will startle some of our readers, but it would 
have been a poor tribute to their candour to have withheld 
from them the verdict of an inquirer so enlightened and com- 
petent. And Dr. Richardson does not stand alone. Sir 
Henry Thompson, the eminent surgeon of University College 
Hospital, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, states 
his conviction that there is no greater cause of moral and 
physical evil in this country than the habitual use of alcoholic 
beverages, even when restricted to an amount which falls far 
short of the quantity required to produce drunkenness, and 
that is conventionally held to be quite within the limits of 
strict moderation. Sir Henry further adds that such ha- 
bitual use injures the body and diminishes the mental power 
to an extent which few people are aware of; and that it is in 
reality the determining cause of a very large proportion of 
the most dangerous and painful maladies that come under 
the care of the surgeon, and also of much of the deterioration 
of the qualities of the race that capacitate men for endurance 
in the competitions which must exist in the nature of things, 
and in which the prize of superiority falls to the best and 
the strongest. In a speech delivered in Manchester, Sir 
Henry went so far as to say that ‘he believed that drink- 
‘ing, even under.the conditions usually called moderate, was 
‘what most people—not all, but certainly most people—had 
‘better avoid, if they wished to have a sound mind in a sound 
‘body. . . . He believed that the dictum would hold good for 
‘ fully nineteen out of every twenty persons in health.’ 

It would be easy to fill many pages with testimonies equally 
explicit, borne by men almost equally eminent, but our space 
and the object we have in view alike forbid. We do not adduce 


the testimony we have quoted, even taking it as representative 
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of @ large amount of conviction on the part of scientific men, 
as demonétrating the truth of the propositions affirmed by 
Professor Miller, but as giving ground for the opinion that 
those temperance reformers pursue a wise course who expose 
the pernicious nature of the intoxicating drinks which are in 
common usé aihong us, as a means of persuading the people 
either to abstain from them or to use them with strict and 
jéalotis moderation. We are far from thinking that it will 
be easy to persuade Englishmen altogether to reject alco- 
holic stimulants; but if further investigation confirms the 
views of Dr. Richardson, if the evidence in favour of his 
views, which has accumulated so rapidly during the last de- 
eaile, should go on accumulating in the same ratio for the 
next decade, the tone of public opinion and feeling, it may be 
hoped, will rapidly change; and, under the teaching of science 


_and the influence of our medical men, who are destined, we 


believe, to become the leading missionaries in this great work of 


‘moral reform, abstinence will become the rule, as we incline to 


believe it ought to be, and moderate drinking the exception. 
A change in the habits of the people resulting from such a 
process of enlightenment would contain in itself a guarantee 
of permanence. 

The total abstainers, however, are only the oldest, not by any 
means the only temperance reformers in the field. They are out- 
numbered indeed by those who rely not so much on the progress 
of enlightenment, and the influence of persuasion and example, 
as on the action of the legislature in restricting facilities for 
intemperance, or in prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks. These are two schools. For a time, as we read the 
history, there was controversy between them, and a certain 
jargon of the conflict—in which one was described as the 
‘moral suasion,’ and the other the ‘legal suasion’ school— 
came into vogue; but this has died away. They have sepa- 
rate organisations still, we believe, but these largely inter- 
penetrate one another, and there is no hostile action between 
them. They are usually indeed confounded. The spokesmen 
of the licensed victuallers and almost all newspaper writers 
invariably speaking of Sir W. Lawson as the champion of the 
teetotallers, and of the Permissive Bill as an attempt on the 
part of the teetotallers to force their ungenial and ascetic 
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habit on the public. It may be worth while, perhaps, to clear 
this confusion away by a simple statement of the fact that Sir 
W. Lawson represents a society which is not committed to total 
abstinence, and that the Permissive Bill is an expedient 
favoured by many who are not total abstainers, and who have 
no faith in the total abstinence method, while total abstainers 
not a few decline to commit themselves to the policy of the 
Permissive Bill. 

That it lies within the province of the legislature to deal 
with the liquor traffic, whether in the way of control and 
restriction or of prohibition, we must be allowed to assume. 
Free trade in intoxicating drinks, as advocated by some slaves 
of a theory, would be an experiment as full of peril to the 
highest interests of the people as it would be novel in English 
economics ; and we believe that the common sense, not to say 
the Christian feeling of the nation, would rebel against it. 
The effects of drunkenness are not confined to drunkards. 
The families of the intemperate are cast upon the charity of 
the nation for food, clothing, and education; the labour- 
capital of the nation is diminished by the incapacitation of 
the drunkards for work during a considerable portion of their 
time ; crime is engendered ; disease, madness, and idiocy ate 
propagated. A little further development and a little longer 
duration of our national vice would so corrupt the blood of the 
people, that we should become a nation of weaklings and 
drivellers, and fall from our place in the leadership of civili- 
sation. The people as a whole have a right to say this shall 
not be, and through their legislature to take such steps as 
may tend to prevent it, even to the length of treating simple 
drunkenness as a crime, and subjecting all who abet it to 
severe penalties, or of totally suppressing the liquor traffic. If 
economic theories forbid, so much the worse for the theories. 

It is not likely, indeed, that any actign which may be taker 
by the English legislature will be much influenced by legis- 
lative theories antecedently determined. This is not our way. 
Some of our political thinkers frame and develop their legis- 
lative projects in a dry light, but these projects seldom survive 
the rough handling of the practical legislator—a being who is 
dominant in the councils of England; who is apt to regard 
the political theorist as a mere dreamer; who has his eye; in 
8 * 
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any legislative scheme which he frames or favours, as much 
on the contending views, prejudices, and interests on which 
all our legislation bears, and which he regards it as his busi- 
ness to conciliate, as on any general political truth ; and who, 
if he be of reforming temper, is satisfied with bit-by-bit re- 
forms, and with such progress as can be secured without the 


perils of revolution, or the driving of antagonists to ex- 


tremities. It is in vain that we grumble at our subjection to 
this unheroic and commonplace personage. He is our master ; 
and it may be admitted that English political history justifies 
his vocation as mediator between the political thinkers and 
the representatives of contending classes and interests. The 
question of what the legislature will do in regard to intem- 
perance and the drink traffic is closely conditioned by another 
question—what it is possible to do, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, and so as to guard against evils which are 
scarcely to be less deprecated than the evil it is sought to 
eure. This is the point of view from which we regard the 
legislative proposals which are at present before the country. 

The most prominent of these is the Permissive Bill, the 
manifesto of the United Kingdom Alliance, of which the witty 
and, according to his own profession, ‘fanatical’ member for 
Carlisle, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is the parliamentary champion. 
The principle of this bill is the prohibition of the drink traffic 
by local option. It is a departure from the original pro- 
gramme of the Alliance, which proposed the total and imme- 
diate suppression of the traftic as an imperial and compulsory 
measure. The machinery of the Act is extremely simple. It 
provides that the chief officer of a district or parish shall, on 
being requested by a certain number of householders so to 
do, take the votes of the ratepayers as to the propriety of 
adopting the provisions of the Act. A majority of two-thirds 
is necessary to an affirmative decision. In the case of an 
affirmative decision all licenses within the district would lapse 
at the end of the year; but the question might be reopened 
at the close of three years, or in the case of a negative decision 
at the close of one year. The production of this bill, and the 
conducting of the agitation in its favour, have been the sole 
work of the United Kingdom Alliance for twenty years. It 
has conducted the agitation with great vigour. It has been 
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well served by its officers and lecturers and parliamentary 
agents. The expenditure of money has been lavish. The 
means adopted, especially in regard to parliamentary elec- 
tions, have been at times unscrupulous and fanatical in a 
wonderful degree, as for instance in the last electoral contest 
at Leeds, where the candidature of the Permissive Bill cham- 
pion, Dr. F. R. Lees, unseated Mr. E. Baines, one of the 
oldest and staunchest friends of the temperance movement. 
This and similar candidatures are part of a policy of agitation 
which the Alliance seems to have adopted, not with the hope 
of returning its candidates, but merely to force its project on 
the attention of the country. It is an immoral use of our 
legislative machinery, which all the more that it seems to be 
becoming a favourite stratagem of minorities deserves to be 
seriously rebuked. 

The result of the Alliance agitation thus far has been, we 
fear, to prevent the passing of useful practical measures, and 
to hinder the action of the healthy educational influence 
which the older temperance movement originated. We are 
far from saying that no good results have flowed from it. It 
has done something to enlighten the public mind in regard to 
the extent and consequences of our national vice, and the true 
nature of our popular drinks ; but these results have been 
indirect and aside from the specific aim of the organisation. 
The project of the Alliance has no doubt had a kind of popu- 
larity. The general impression with regard to it, that it gave 
the control of the traffic into the hands of the ratepayers, has 
called forth a tumultuous shout of ill-considered response on 
its behalf. Partisan canvassers have been able to report a 
preponderance of superficial feeling in its favour in certain dis- 
tricts visited by them. Parliamentary candidates have pledged 
themselves to vote for its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons. Peers, bishops, and other distinguished men have 
appeared, if not as its unqualified advocates, yet on the plat- 
form devoted to its advocacy. Ad captandum speakers have 
learnt that no word calls forth louder or longer plaudits from 
a mixed assembly than the watchword of the Alliance. But 
all this we regard as in the last degree illusory, so far as 
the prospects of prohibitory legislation are concerned. There 
is an unreality in this popular acclaim and distinguished 
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patronage, as a political force, which will bring bitter dis- 
appointment to those who have relied on them, when parties 
come to close quarters on the question of prohibitory 
legislation. 

Our objections to the Permissive Bill touch it at many points. 
As a remedy for our national vice, it does not deal with the 
man who has contracted the vicious habit, but with the out- 
ward circumstances in which he has found opportunity for his 
vicious indulgence. It relies neither on teaching, sympathy, 
nor example, for restoring the intemperate, but on force. It 
does not aim at making the man stronger, but.cuts off the 
temptation which acts upon his weakness. That the removal 
of temptation may play an important part in this, as in other 
works of moral reform, we heartily admit; but it can never 
be the leading, much less the sole expedient of the reformer, 
if his work is not to be a mere cleansing of the outside of the 
cup and platter. But the Permissive Bill asks no allies. Its 
advocates vaunt it as a panacea; it is the ‘thorough method.’ 
The Bishop of Manchester (a late and apparently hesitating 
convert) speaks of it as ‘the most effectual remedy sug- 
‘ gested at the present time.’ An effectual remedy it would be, 
if carried out, for the social phenomenon of drunkenness, but 
not a remedy in any degree for the moral weakness of which 
that phenomenon is but an accidental form. 

But suppose that, with the Bishop of Manchester, we regard 
the Permissive Bill as ‘the most effectual remedy suggested 
‘at the present time,’ is there any prospect of its being enacted 
by the British Parliament? It will not do for us, in the 
presence of the great evil which afflicts the land, to spend our 
time like children crying for the moon. Can we get this 
remedy? For twenty years the United Kingdom Alliance 
has been aiming at the enactment of the Permissive Bill 
by the legislature. It has organised an electoral party in the 
interests of its policy in almost every parliamentary con- 
stituency in the kingdom; it has brought the ‘temperance 
‘ticket’ into our elections ; in close contests it has had the 
candidates at its mercy ; and it has not seldom made a pledge 
in favour of the Permissive Bill, more or less thorough, the 
condition of its support. It has been admirably represented— 
never more admirably than at present—in Parliament. And 
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what is the result ? The last division shows a majority of 285 
against the bill, the largest vote ever told against it. And the 
real state of the case is not so favourable for a prohibitory 
policy as this vote seems to imply; for it is notorious that 
some members who voted for the second reading did so with 
reservation as to the course they would pursue if the bill went 
into committee, and it is more than suspected that others 
voted in redemption of pledges which they would have been 
glad never to have made. Parliament, we believe, will not 
pass the Permissive Bill. The Bishop of Manchester seems 
to agree with us. In the same speech in which he gave his 
episcopal blessing to the bill as ‘the most effectual remedy,’ 
&e., he said that we were not ‘to expect it to become law 
‘within any calculable time.’ Are we to spend our energies for 
an incalculable time then in striving after this ‘remedy,’ 
throwing one period of twenty years upon another, after the 
twenty years the United Kingdom Alliance has already wasted 
in the bootless effort? It is not so we read our duty: in our 
judgment we should try something else. 

But suppose that Parliament in an unusual fit of complais- 
ance were to pass the bill, is it likely that it would come into 
operation ? A majority of both Houses might concur in passing 
it. That would mean very little. Matters would stand after 
the bill became law exactly where they do now. Worried 
legislators might be expected perhaps, after the lapse of an 
incalculable time, to be influenced in allowing Sir W. Lawson, 
or some successor of his, to have his way, by the consideration 
that the Act would be a dead letter. But, if a dead letter, it 
would be no remedy for intemperance. Must we, after the 
legislature has been brought to submission, enter upon a second 
period of incalculable duration before, by the grace of the 
ratepayers, we can have our ‘remedy’ on hand? Having 
come out of one campaign, with the bill transformed into an 
Act, must we enter on another with a view to make the Act 
operative? This is the conflict to which the United Kingdom 
Alliance invites us. True, it encourages us by saying, ‘ We 
‘are sure of the ratepayers.’ But we believe the contrary. 
The evidence which is offered to give us confidence, in the form 
of canvassers’ figures, is, in our judgment, utterly worthless. 
Here too, to our surprise, the Bishop of Manchester seems 
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rather to agree with us than with those with whom he has 


identified himself; for he says, as quoted by Professor Jevons, 
that ‘if the bill becomes law, it will certainly produce a 
‘ chronic condition of tumult and anarchy.’ We have not Dr. 
Fraser’s courage nor his patience, and therefore it is we sup- 
pose that we cannot accept as an available remedy for intem- 
perance a measure which cannot pass in any calculable time, 
and which, when passed, would set the ratepayers by the ears 
in every parish in England. 

Let our readers remember that a majority of two-thirds of 
the ratepayers in any parish or district is necessary to the 
adoption of the Act, and that what the Act provides for is 
prohibition, not restriction or regulation of the traffic. The 
bitterest municipal or parliamentary contests England has 
ever seen would be child’s play compared with the conflict 
which would rend every parish of any considerable population 
in the country on the question of adopting the Act being 
raised. We have found it impossible to protect our electoral 
contests from corruption and drunkenness, even when the 
publicans have only a secondary interest in them. The 
demoralisation of some constituencies at the last general 
election, in which the publicans acted as partisans, and not, as 
their wont has been, merely as the tools of the party which-paid 
them best, was such as to fill’some not over-squeamish politi- 
cians with disgust and alarm. What might we not expect of 
them at bay, fighting for life? We believe there are few towns in 
England in which they could not command the means, if they 
set their hearts on it, of defeating the attempt to prohibit their 
traffic by a two-thirds vote; and the means would be such as 


‘would probably in a few weeks do more to promote drunken- 


ness and the evils which attend it than would the ordinary 
incidence of their traffic foras many years. The permissive 
principle in legislation may have its place and its uses. It may 
tend to the more vigorous development of the municipality, 
and may add stability to our institutions by promoting politi- 
cal knowledge, and leading the people to take part in acts of 
government. But it should be jealously limited. Its ten- 
dency is to produce perfunctoriness and laxity in the imperial 
legislature, and to fill the statute-book with ill-considered 
measures, which, framed to meet some popular outcry, never 
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become operative because of the lethargy, the contentiousness, 
or, asin some cases, the greed of those on whose option their 
operation depends; and in the case of the Permissive Bill its 
effect would, we believe, be to stimulate the drunkenness of 
the country into grosser forms than it has ever assumed, and 
to take the temperance reform out of the region of peaceful 
and reasonable advocacy into that of strife and bitterness. 

But even thisis not the whole case against the policy of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. It is questionable if a prohibitory Act 
could be so administered as substantially to affect drunkenness, 
even if the legislature were to pass one, and the several towns 
and parishes of the country were to adopt it. Thirst is subtle 
and ingenious beyond all the subtlety and ingenuity of our law- 
makers. The driving of a coach and six through an Act of Par- 
liament has become a proverb: the drinkers of England 
would honeycomb any prohibitory Act which might be passed 
by a thousand cunning modes of evading its unpleasant veto. 
‘There would no doubt be immediately, on the adoption of the 
Act in any town, a great show of reform. The statistics of 
petty crime would illustrate the wholesome change; there 
would be comparative quiet in our streets in those hours in 
which reeling drunkards have made the night hideous. But 
this would not be permanent. The drinkers—not those who 
are known as drunkards only—daunted and baffled for a time, 
would rally, and, in forms which no police vigilance could 
detect or legal penalty strike, snatch their coveted indulgence. 
Temptation would be lessened for those who are not confirmed 
drunkards, but who are weak and cannot withstand the temp- 
tations which our present public-house system presents? We 
are doubtful even of this. The weak are tempted not so much 
by the public-house as by companions who have acquired a 
vicious appetite for strong drinks; and as these would find 
means for indulging their appetite, any prohibitory law not- 
withstanding, they would also find the means of carrying their 
weak neighbours with them, the indulgence acquiring perhaps 
even a special zest from the indirectness of their approach to it, 
and the precautions with which they would have to surround it. 
This is in full accord with the history of the prohibitory legis- 
lation of America, as we, having no other desire than to know 
the truth, read it. That the advocates of prohibition loudly 
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affirm that the American experiment has been successful, we are _ 


quite aware. And we do not question their sincerity. But 
the testimony of many travellers, whose candour is beyond sus- 


picion, leaves no room for doubt that itis a failure. This many 


Americans who are deeply interested in the temperance ques- 


tion frankly admit. Thus, Dr. Parrish, in his evidence before  . 


the Select Committee on Habitual Drunkards, says: ‘I havea 
‘note here from the Governor of New Hampshire, in which he 
‘says: ‘‘ I regret to say that in many places, especially in the 
‘cities and large towns, the law is almost totally disregarded, 


‘liquors of all kinds being sold as freely as if there were no © 


‘laws in existence relating to the same.” So it is in Con- 
‘necticut, according to the Governor, who, speaking of the 
‘law, says: ‘‘ Wherever enforced it does diminish drunken- 


‘ness, but public opinion is so loose, that in many places, . 


‘especially in the cities and larger towns, spirituous liquors 
‘are sold as freely as if there were no statute making it a 
‘crime.”’ Dr. Parrish gives an extract from the Boston 
Police Report. ‘In looking over the comparative table of 


‘crime one fact presents itself to the mind with peculiar force, ~ 


‘and that is the alarming increase in the number of arrests 
‘for drunkenness. . . . But the most startling feature is the_ 
‘steady increase of intemperance compared with the increase 
‘of the population.’ Dr. Dodge, also an American, asked, 
‘Is it a common opinion in the States that the permissive 
‘prohibitory law has become a farce?’ answered, ‘ It fails to 


‘be effectual, not a farce.’ This testimony he bore, though, 


apparently favourable to prohibition, and believing that in the 


country if not in towns it accomplished something in the ° 


direction of diminishing drunkenness. 

In view of these facts and of all the conditions of this 
question, we cannot but express surprise and regret that so 
much time and,energy have been spent by temperance re- 
formers in an attempt to obtain a measure which it is hardly 
imaginable that any English legislature will ever pass, and 
which, if passed, would be a dead letter. The agitation for the 
Permissive Bill, however earnest, is in our deliberate judgment 
a mere make-believe of temperance reform. 

The improbability of any such measure as the Permissive 
Bill ever becoming law, or of its answering the ends of its 
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promoters if it did, has led some earnest temperance reformers 


_ to look with hope to what is known as the Gothenburg system. 
That system is an application to the town of Gothenburg of a 


license law adopted by Sweden in 1855, in a form peculiar to 
that town, and which does not seem to have been contemplated 
by those who framed the measure. Sweden had had free 
trade in liquor, and had been raised by it to a bad eminence 
as the most drunken nation in Europe. The license law 
adopted in 1855 was severely restrictive in its general pro- 
visions, and in some districts, by the option of the communal 
authorities, it was practically prohibitory. The number of 
distilleries, which in 1850 was 44,000, was reduced by the 
operation of the law almost immediately to 4,500 ; and in 1869 
the number had fallen to 457, producing about 6,900,000 
gallons of ‘ branvin,’ instead of 26,000,000 gallons as in 1850. 

In 1864 a committee of the town council of Gothenburg 
reported that the increasing pauperism, into the causes of 
which it had been appointed to inquire, had its principal 
source in the immoderate drinking of spirits. Out of the dis- 
cussion to which this report gave rise grew the Gothenburg 
system. It was in the option of the people under the new 
Ifcense law to prohibit the sale of spirits, as there was no 


_ minimum below which the number of licenses might not 


be legally reduced ; but this, though done in some country dis- 
tricts, had not been attempted, nor has it yet been attempted 
in any town. The authorities of Gothenburg, though not 
ill-affected to the principle of prohibition, yet regarding it as 
unworkable, taxed their ingenuity to frame a scheme which 
should carry restriction to the utmost practicable limit. In 
this they were guided by a general conclusion, to which their 
discussions, and their experience in endeavouring to control 
the liquor traffic had led them, ‘that the unavoidable and 


‘indispensable condition for the proper management of public- 


‘houses could never be fulfilled, unless the trade were no 
‘longer to be conducted by individuals for the sake of profit, 
‘but by an association, which should neither bring individual 
‘profit to the persons so associated, nor to the persons, men 
‘or women, who should manage the different establishments.’ 
This bold and original view of trading in liquor was promptly 
taken up by a company, consisting, according to the testimony 
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of Mr. Alexander Balfour, of Liverpool, ‘ of the most trusted 
‘men and the most esteemed commercial firms, to carry on 
‘the sale of spirits in Gothenburg, without pecuniary advantage 
‘to any one, and entirely with the view of benefiting the 
‘working class, in respect to their moral and pecuniary 
‘welfare.’ The following were the leading principles on which 
the company was based. 1. To reduce the number of public- 
houses. 2. To improve their condition. 3. To provide warm 
food for workmen, so as to change public-houses into eating- 
houses. 4. To employ as managers respectable persons who 
should derive no profit from the sale of spirits, but only from 
the sale of cooked food, tea, coffee, beer (classed among 
temperance drinks in Sweden), seltzer and soda-water, «ec. 
5. To refuse to sell spirits on credit. 6. To secure strict 
supervision of all public-houses, by inspectors of their own, in 
addition to the police. 7. T'o pay to the town’s treasurer, after 
payment of interest on capital, all the profits that accrued on the 
sale of spirits. To the leading principles thus stated the 
company was bound by the charter which incorporated it. 
There were sixty-one houses licensed for the sale of spirits, 
to be consumed on the premises, at the time of the company’s 
incorporation. Forty-three of these came into their possession 
that year, and the remainder at the end of two years. At the 
date of the last report of the company, twenty of these were 
closed, twenty-five were used as public-houses, nine were 
transferred to restaurateurs, and seven were retail shops for 
the sale of spirits, to be consumed off the premises. 

This generous enterprise surely deserved to succeed, and in 
some respects its success has been remarkable. It seems to 
have reduced the drunkenness of the town by about forty per 
cent., whi'e it has enriched the town’s treasury with a very 
large sum of money, thereby relieving the municipal burdens 
of the people. The profits for 1875—all licenses, grocers and 
beer, as well as public-house licenses, having passed into the 
hands of the company—were £35,000. 

A proposal to deal with the liquor traffic of England in this 
way would probably be regarded by most Englishmen ag 
Quixotic. The nearest approach to such a proposal was that 
made by Sir R. Anstruther, in the bills introduced by him to 
the House of Commons in 1872 and 1874, which provided for 
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the election of a licensing board, with power to take over 
existing licenses, and carry on the trade for the benefit of the 
district. But the worthy baronet found little encouragement, 
and the bill introduced by him this session confines itself to 
the modest proposal, and that only for Scotland, to deprive 
the licensing authorities of the power to grant new licenses 
until the number has been reduced to one in 500 of the 
population in towns, and to one in 300 in country districts. 
Within the last few weeks, however, a gentleman who has not 
a seat in the House of Commons, but who will probably be 
one of the statesmen of the future, Mr. Chamberlain, Mayor 
of Birmingham, in an article in one of our contemporaries, 
proposes a modification of the Gothenburg system as ‘ the 
‘right method with the publicans.’ Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
is thus stated by himself. That town councils should ‘be 
‘empowered, after giving the usual notice, and on payment of 
‘a fair compensation, based on the average profits of the last 
‘three years, to acquire any or all of the licenses within their 
‘jurisdiction ; and that at the same time the power possessed 
‘by licensing justices and licensing committees should be vested 
‘in the councils, with an appeal to the High Court of Justice 
‘only, and subject to the provisions that no new license should 
‘be granted till the proportion has been reduced to say one in 
‘500 of population. Power should also be given to the councils 
‘to deal with any or all of the licenses acquired by them under 
‘the Act in any of the following ways, viz.: (a) To abandon 
‘them altogether. (b) To grant such licenses to the highest 
‘bidder, under conditions to be fixed by the council, and for a 
‘ period not exceeding three years. (c) To carry on the trade 
‘in the present premises, or in other premises rented or 
‘purchased for the purpose, under the conduct of managers, 
‘with remuneration independent of the amount of, or profit 
‘on, the sale of intoxicating drinks. In the last two cases the 
‘amount received for the sale of licenses, or as profit from the 
‘ traffic, should be carried to a License Fund, to be applied as 
‘follows:—1. To pay interest on all loans contracted for pur- 
‘chase of licenses or premises. 2. To create a sinking fund 
‘to extinguish loans in twenty years from date. 3. To pay 
‘all costs of management and expenses of carrying out the 
‘Act. 4. To buy up and extinguish licenses till the maximum. 
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‘ proportion of one in 500 of the population has been reached. 
‘5. The surplus, if any, to be used first in securing the earlier 
‘repayment of the loans contracted, until these have been 
‘entirely extinguished, and then to be carried to the credit of 
‘ the education rate and the poor rate in fixed proportions.’ 
That this plan is open to no grave objections cannot be 
affirmed. The compensation of the publicans would be a 
bittet pill for the majority of Englishmen, and yet in the 
event of the prohibition of their traffic, or its transference to 
the hands of representatives of the public, the traditions 
of English legislation, and perhaps the broad require- 
ments of justice, would be violated if compensation were 
denied them. Many would protest against the councils be- 
coming publicans; the consciences of some who would feel 
that they were made parties to a traffic which they abhor 
would be offended. But Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is but 
a new application of the principle which is embodied in our 
existing licensing system, and though it brings the represen- 
tatives of the people into more immediate connection with, 
and a more apparent responsibility for, the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, it does so with the express view of limiting and con- 
trolling that sale, so far as public sentiment will allow. It 
will be objected by some that councils would be tempted to 
foster the traffic, the ratepayers nothing grudging, as a source 


_of revenue; but the objection lies as strongly against our pre- 


sent system, from which so much of our imperial revenue is 
derived, as against the Birmingham variety of the Gothen- 
burg system. We should be glad to see Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan tried for Birmingham, under the powers of a local act ; 
for though open to many objections far from trivial, it has 
much to recommend it in the present state of things, and will 
have much so long as any considerable number of our 
countrymen decline to abstain from intoxicating drinks. It 
would reduce the number of public- houses by sixty per 
cent. from the present general average for England. It would 
give the people a more direct control than they have at 
present over the traffic. It would enable the authorities to 
take the traffic out of the hands of men who have a merce- 
nary interest in the increase of the consumption of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and place it in the hands of men who would check 
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and regulate that consumption in the interests of the people. 
It would break the evil power of the publicans, not only as ex- 
ercised directly to the degradation of their customers by their 
unscrupulousness as traders, but as exercised to the great 
peril of our national institutions by their selfish action as 
politicians, and their corrupt influence on elections. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s draft is an improvement on the Gothenburg 
system. It entrusts to the town councils, or other existing 
corporations representative of the people, what that system 
entrusts to a company. This is in the spirit of our institu- 
tions. A business of so much importance as the liquor trade, 
if removed, in the interests of tlie nation, from the ordinary 
trading basis of private enterprise, should be carried on by 
bodies elected by the people and responsible to them. In such 
bodies alone would be found the flexibility necessary to meet 
the various and changing demands made upon them, and to 
such bodies alone would the people give their confidence. The 
Gothenburg system is excellent as an experiment in a small 
population, but among the crowds of our busy and populous 
cities it would probably break down; and even in Sweden, 
when the men to whom it owes its origin, and whose benevyo- 
lent enthusiasm has done so much to make it successful, have 
passed away, it will probably be found necessary to transfer 
the work of the company to one of the regularly constituted 
administrative authorities of the kingdom. 

There are other proposals at present before the country and 
the House of Commons affecting the liquor traffic. The 
member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Cowen, proposes to 
transfer the licensing powers to an elected board. An excel- 
lent proposal in principle, but open to the objection that it 
creates a new administrative body, and adds to an already too 
complicated electoral machinery. This we presume explains 
to some extent the large majority which has just thrown it out 
of the House of Commons. From this objection Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plan is free. The vote of the House of Commons 
on the motion of Mr. Smyth relating to the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in Ireland on Sunday promises a speedy settlement 
of that question for the sister island, similar to that which 
Forbes McKenzie’s Act effected for Scotland; but no such 
good fortune we fear awaits Mr. Birley when he shall submit 
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his bill for closing the English public-houses on Sunday. In 
addition to the plans which have been embodied in bills, other 
plans are emerging from the discussions which are now so 
rife. The Church of England Temperance Society threatens 
the grocers’ licenses and the beer-houses, and it must be said 
that there is abundant evidence in the reports of the Convo- 
cation Committees that the least open and most dangerous 
of the forms which the drunkenness of the country has lately 
assumed—namely, female intemperance—is much fostered by 
the former of these agencies, while its coarsest and most 
criminal forms are much abetted by the latter. 

No very bold measure is likely to be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, unless indeed Mr. Chamberlain, persuading Birming- 
ham to apply for a local Act embodying his views, should also 
succeed in persuading Parliament to grant it. The beginning 
of a new and better state of things might thus be made. If 
we express the hope that this will be done, and that Pavrlia- 
ment will still be plied with measures for crippling the liquor . 
traffic, we confess candidly that we take no sanguine view 
of the power of the legislature to deal effectually with this 
national vice. More good will we believe come from the dis- 
cussion which legislative projects will provoke than from the 
restrictive pressure of those projects when they become law. 
That many are tempted beyond what they are able to bear, by 
the facilities for intemperance so lavishly provided, is beyond 
controversy, and a diminution of those facilities would there- 
fore save some. ‘That the liquor traffic is full of peril for the 
State has been demonstrated, and the State is under obligation 
to handle it firmly, deaf to its protests, though these may 
have the sanction of high names. We throw in our judgment 
with common sense and popular feeling against those econo- 
mists who are squeamish about interference with what they 
call the principles of trade and individual liberty. Still our 
main hope is in moral influence. A great free people will not 
ultimately give up even a vice which is eating its vitals 
because of material obstacles placed in the way of its indulg- 
ence. What it will yield, it may be by a slow process, to 
the teaching of science, the example and sympathetic counsel 
of good men, and the higher influences of religion, it will 
deny to the imperious demand of law. And nothing could be 
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more fatal to true progress in all that concerns our national 
sobriety, than the prevalence of the belief that the virtuous 
and religious part of the community can discharge its obliga- 
tions concerning intemperance by promoting legislative 
measures for its suppression. On no such easy terms can we 
become the helpers of our tempted and fallen brethren, and so 
the saviours of the society which their vicious ways are bring- 
ing into peril. The rich and well-to-do must live more among 
the poor. They must set them an example of self-control, 
of freedom from luxury, and superiority to the temptations 
of their own station. They must aid them in the struggle 
with the disadvantages of their lot. If this seems to postpone 
the millennium of temperance reformers for an indefinite 
period, we may comfort ourselves with the belief that that 
millennium when it comes will be an assured and permanent 
triumph. 


Art. VI.—Cycles in Trade. 


Tur natural conservatism of the human mind, illustrated by 
the frequent use of the text, ‘ There is no new thing under the 
‘sun,’ inclines men to seek for explanation of the present in 
tracing analogies with the past. ‘The thing that hath been it 
‘is that which shall be ;’ and because we have had commercial 
crises and eras of depressed trade interchanging with periods 
of expansion and national prosperity in something lke 
regular sequence, it is vaguely concluded that there is some 
sort of general law that renders this order of events inevitable. 
The formula is that panics go in cycles, and that as a usual 
thing they may be looked for every ten years. A further 
generalisation is that the growth of business, and possibly 
the swifter pace of modern times, tend to make panics more 
frequent now than formerly, so that they are apt to recur at 
shorter intervals. While these statements may contain a 
basis of solid truth, there is in them much exaggeration. The 
ebb and flow in the course of all human affairs is, doubtless, 
characteristic also of trade and commerce. Action and re- 
action are a law of life; and the confidence engendered, and 
the hopes kindled in a time of abounding prosperity, are apt 


to carry production to an excess. Markets are glutted, as the 
NO. CXXVII. 9 
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supply far exceeds the demand, and the time comes when the 
process of sending goods for sale must be abandoned. Manu- 
facturers may go on for a while selling at a loss, rather than 
submit to the immediate sacrifice involved in stopping their 
mills and machinery; but the time must come when remit- 
tances in return for consignments for foreign markets abso- 
lutely fail. The goods cannot be sold at any price, and unless 
the manufacturer have an accumulated capital to fall back 
upon he goes to the wall; and this happening in numerous 
instances, and in different trades throughout the country, a 
commercial crisis and possibly a panic supervene, and the 


period of prosperity is succeeded by a time of severe trial. It’ 


does not however follow that this, which may be described as 
the natural course of things, happens always in the same way 
or within the same limits of time. There is no more truth 
in the theory of regularly recurrent periodical panics than is 
implied in the fact that human nature is liable to alternate 
fits of hope and despondency ; and that while the former hold 
sway, the trader is apt to carry speculation beyond the 
bounds of prudence. It is no impossible ideal that manu- 
facturers and merchants may be so trained in the hard 
school of experience, as to take precautions against over-pro- 
duction and excessive supply during the more prosperous 
times, and that thusthe probability of periodical panics may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The disposition to acquiesce in the recurrence of commer- 
cial crises at certain fixed times is therefore unreasonable. 
The fact that they have been witnessed in the past, and 
that during the last half century a panic has occurred in 
the course of each decade, is no sufficient basis for the 
induction that has been built upon it. There is no more 
necessity that the course of trade should be diversified 
by such crises, than there is that the plague or the 
cholera, which was observed to advance in a steady march 
from the East, and which, once it had begun its course 
onward, it was believed no arts could arrest, must deva- 
state the nations of the West. The progress of sanitary 
science has enabled us, by varying the conditions—due to 
tendencies in human nature — in which these diseases are 
readily developed, to greatly mitigate their virulence when 
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they do make their appearance, and even to stamp them out, 
as we stamped out the cattle plague, by isolation and by 
cutting off the sources of dirt and disorder from which they 
are fed. There is no reason in the nature of things why the 
same result should not be attained in regard to the plagues of 
commercial life. Prudence and a wise conduct of business 
will doubtless have that effect in course of time; for the 
tendencies of human nature to which they are due are under 
the control of man, and though trade will always have its ups 
and downs, there is no reason that these should be so exces- 
sive as they have been in the past. The manner in which 
what are called ‘laws ’—that are generalisations from expe- 
rience—affect the imagination, until they come to be wor- 
shipped as fetishes, is due to sheer superstition. The likenesses 
or analogies found in the course of affairs are separated from 
the differences that give their special character to each 
separate event, and the residuum is regarded as the expres- 
sion of a general law—a procedure which is not accordant 
either with sound philosophy or common sense. Hence such 
startling generalisations as that of the late Mr. Buckle, who 
under the illumination of the dry light of statistics came to 
the conclusion that marriages are ‘simply regulated by the 
‘average earnings of the great mass of the people,’ and have 
no connection with personal feelings; while murder and 
suicide are the result of ‘the prodigious energy of vast social 
‘laws,’ ‘the product of the general condition of society,’ with 
which it would seem the individual murderer and suicide, who 
are spokes in the vast machine, and whose volition counts for 
nothing, have very litile to do, and who must be more sinned 
against than sinning. The mistake here lies in founding a 
law upon a number of numerical uniformities, without taking 
into account the elements that cause them to differ from 
each other. Such mechanical averages do no good, for 
they cannot possibly explain anything. The differences are 
the factors in the case that are really of most moment, 
from which alone, as a rule, we can derive any explana- 
tion of the facts; and to eliminate the differences and fix 
attention upon the uniformities, is in very many cases to 
take the surest way of preventing any human being from 
g* 
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arriving at a rational explanation of the phenomena under 
review. 

We wish to apply the method we have indicated to the case of 
trade, in order to help to dissipate the misleading assumption 
that panics and commercial crises are in some way the neces- 
sary results of mysterious laws, and that we can no more guard 
against them than we can prevent the sun rising or setting at 
its duly appointed time. We shall show the untenableness of 
this view by a comparison of the last panic, which occurred 
in 1866, with others of a similar kind, and by an analysis of 
the causes that have produced the prolonged depression in 
trade from which we are suffering in this country. These 
it will be seen are special and peculiar, and the general condi- 
tions are in many respects unlike those that in former times 
have brought about similar results. 

During the past two years, and more particularly during 
the last twelve months, British trade has been in a semi- 
paralysed condition. Enterprise has gradually flagged and 
grown feeble, till it has reached the verge of exhaustion. 
Speculation has ceased, and the heart has been taken out 
even of the most inveterate gamblers of commerce. Some 
of our staple industries no longer command a market abroad, 
and the conditions of production in our own country are 
so unfavourable, that our manufacturers are beaten even 
in the home market by the foreign competitor, in articles in 
which we used to command an assured ascendency. We hear of 
the English Government giving large orders for iron to Belgian 
works, because they can buy cheaper in Belgium than in 
South Wales; and contracts for steel rails have been assigned 
to German firms, because their terms are more favourable than 
can be obtained at home. It is true there is still done amongst 
us a steady home trade, which may be described as the ordi- 
nary hand to mouth trade of the country; and its volume 
is not likely to suffer any very serious further contraction. 
What has collapsed is our speculative home and foreign 
business—the trade of enterprise and progress, which seeks 
new outlets, and by means of cheapened production and 
improved methods enables our merchants and manufacturers 
to beat the foreign competitor in his own markets. We are 
not prophets, and we do not venture to predict that the col- 
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lapse of our national enterprise will not be yet followed by 
the sharp crisis with which we have been familiar in former 
times of commercial distress. But there is this difference 
between the circumstances of the present time and of former 
similar periods—that the accumulations of capital now are 
on a much larger scale than was formerly the case. M. 
Laveleye, at the recent celebration of the centenary of Adam 
Smith, spoke truly of the prodigieuse accumulation de richesses 
quwon rencontre partout en Angleterre ; and although this wealth 
is the property of a comparatively small number, it is a fund 
which is constantly employed in maintaining industry to 
supply the wants of the community. In the Bank of France 
there is at this moment the largest amount of the precious 
metals which has ever been witnessed: an amas de metaux 
précieux sans précédent, says M. Laveleye; and the amount in 
the Bank of England, though much less considerable, also 
exceeds any former precedent. The existence of these funds 
of capital, the accumulated savings of past years, naturally 
prevents dull times from having the effect they were once 
certain to produce. ‘But for this,’ says an able evening. 
paper, ‘a collapse of manufacturing enterprise would mean. 
‘now, as it did mean in former periods, a collapse of nearly 
‘all the trades and employments of the country.’ Time alone. 
will tell whether this conclusion is not premature, whether - 
we may not have even yet to run the gauntlet of a period of 
panic. So far from being able from the experience of former 
panics to forecast the probable future, the most cursory com- 
parison of the crises of the last fifty years will show that in 
each instance they have been the result of distinct causes and 
peculiar conditions, which cannot simply be exactly repro- 
duced. It is impossible that we should, within the limits.. 
of a short article, establish these conclusions in reference to 
the particulars of each of the panics that have taken place in 
the years from 1825 to 1866, nor is it necessary for our pur- 
pose to do so. The broad facts are sufficiently notorious to 
justify this preliminary assumption. It is worthy of note, 
that just before the great recent development of English 
wealth and prosperity, acute readers of the signs of the times, 
such as Mr. Carlyle, predicted the early ruin of Great Britain 
as the inevitable result of what it was the fashion then to call 
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‘the Condition of the People’ question. The forces that were 
at work, threatening to upheave society and involve in ruins’ 
the entire social and political fabric of the country, were 
sufficiently potent to produce wide-spread alarm and distress. 
The panic in 1847 was, however, not the signal of England’s 
ruin, but the forerunner of the greatest material prosperity to 
which any State-in the same short period ever attained. The 
enthusiasm excited by the early triumphs of railway enter- 
prise brought its reaction in the ruin of thousands of over 
sanguine speculators and investors, and the political troubles 
of the period intensified the mischief by sowing wide the seeds 


_of distrust. Recovering from that malady—the commercial 


disease which was the fruit of excessive speculation— the 
country has since made giant strides forward ; and though the 
progress has been intermittent, and there have been alterna- 
tions of prosperity and adversity, the movement has been 
steadily in advance, as is best proved by the accumulations of 
capital to which we have already adverted. These are the 
fruits of the vast development that has taken place contempo- 
raneously with the triumphs of steam and electricity, and 
through the increase in the purchasing power of the world, 
due to the large additional supplies of gold from Australia and 
California. It may teach us modesty in estimating the pro- 
bable course of things in the future from what we have seen in 
the past, if weremember that the most sagacious observers were 
at fault some thirty years since in their conclusions. While 
Mr. Carlyle’s predictions of the deluge remain unfulfilled, that 
abundant supply of the precious metals, which De Quincey and 
many others were confident would bring upon us economical 
destruction, has been one of the main causes of the abundant 
prosperity in which the world has since seemed to revel. 

The panic of 1847 was the direct result of the railway mania, 
the effects of which were intensified by the political troubles 
of the times, in consequence of the diffusion of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. The next panic, ten years subsequently, 
supervened upon the period of prosperity that followed the 
Crimean war; and in a similar way the panic of 1866 fol- 
lowed the great development of trade and speculation that 
sprang up after the civil war in America. In all these cases 
it will be seen there were, amid general resemblances, specific 
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causes, that cannot be classified as numerical uniformities or 
treated as mechanical averages, and it will be found hopeless 
to explain one of them without taking into account the diver- 
sities in each instance. The panic and crisis of 1866 differed 
from its predecessors in being to a greater extent than any 
of them a banking crisis, for it originated not with the 
borrowers, but with the lenders of money. Its chief feature 
was a run for deposits. The faith of the public in the credit 
of the banks in which they had deposited their surplus wealth 
was suddenly shattered by untoward events, and the conse- 
quent run upon these establishments brought many of them 
to the ground, with the usual results in such cases of extend- 
ing the mischief, for the effects of commercial crises are 
cumulative. Continuous ‘ bearing’ operations in bank 
shares on the Stock Exchange, and the collapse of one or 
two financial companies, heralded the downfail of the long- 
established discount house of Overend, Gurney, and Co., 
which had been Spccigliv singled out fox attack by the 
‘operators for a fall;’ and when its customers caught the 
alarm, and the run for deposits forced it to apply to the Daun 
of England for assistance, it was unable to offer securities for 
the advances it so urgently needed, and the doors of this im- 
portant institution had to be closed. ‘Black Friday’ will not 
soon be forgotten in the city of London, and the disastrous 
consequences of the collapse of Overend, Gurney, and Co., 
assumed the dimensions of a national disaster. It is not our 
purpose to discuss the causes of the calamity, further than as 
they illustrate the peculiar nature of the panic, or to apportion 
the share “of blame which may have been due to the Bank 
of England. The suspension of the Bank Act was not taken 
advantage of by the Bank to exercise the power which it alone 
possessed of a further issue of notes that were legal tender. 
Its interest was served by the supply of currency remaining 
insufficient. It was not only able to charge panic rates of 
discount—ten or twelve per cent.—-but as the evil extended, 
failures took place, and the private banks were unable to 
meet the demands made upon them, and had to apply to the 
Bank of England, that establishment had the entire banking 
business of the country in its hands, and increased its profits 
proportionately. Its net profit on the half year ending 5th of 
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September, 1866, was close on a million sterling, the largest 
it was ever known to make. On the 9th of May, the day 
before the panic began, the note circulation of the Bank 
of England was £22,344,395; in the next return on the 16th 
—four days after the panic had reached its height—it was 
£26,120,995. The loans and discounts on the 9th were 
£20,844,217, and on the 16th they were £30,948,259; and 
the private deposits in the interval went up from £13,515,537 
to £18,620,672. Thus the effects of the crisis of ‘Black 
Friday’ was to increase the Bank’s loans and discounts 
by ten millions sterling, or fifty per cent. on the total, to 
add five millions to its private deposits, and about four 
millions to its issue of notes. Half of the amount required 
in advances from the Bank was never withdrawn from its 
charge, but remained at the credit of those who received the 
accommodation. The extra demand was mainly due to the 
applications of the other banks to fortify themselves against 
the probable demands which prcvyeu iutai to several of their 
ani. It has been estimated that three-fourths of the 
increase in the Bank’s discount business came from this 
source, and the remaining fourth from persons who could 
not get their bills discounted in the old quarters, and con- 
sequently applied to the Bank of England, which thus reaped 
a rich harvest of extra profits from the misfortunes of its 
neighbours. We do not deny that the Bank may have been 
justified in declining to use the powers of adding to the 
currency which the suspension of the Bank Act conferred 
upon it; much less should we assert that the fact of the 
suspension, though it was not taken advantage of, did not 
help to check the panic. But the extent to which the Bank 
of England was benefited by the disasters of its neighbours, 
renders the inquiry reasonable whether it is fair to the public 
and to other bankers that any private establishment—as the 
Bank of England professes to hold itself to be—should have 
the power to reap such a rich and exclusive harvest. One 
word more, and we have done with the panic of 1866 for the 
present. The contraction in the foreign trade of the country 
that followed was much less considerable than we have 
witnessed of late, though there has been no panic. From 
January to August, 1866, the total amount of exports and im- 
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ports was £281,000,000, and during the subsequent ten months 
it was £339,573,000. The monthly average during the first 
period was over thirty-five millions, and in the latter about 
thirty-four millions. Decrease instead of increase in exports 
and imports was thus apparent, but the falling off was not 
formidable. From all we have said, we think the inference 
will be seen to be reasonable that the panic of 1866 was 
largely a banking crisis. The commercial failures and the 
diminished volume of trade followed, and did not precede the 
panic, and were thus the effects, and not the causes of the crisis. 
The case is different with the commercial difficulties 
through which the country is at present passing. One of 
the first features observable in connection with it is that the 
existing depression is well nigh universal. It is not England 
alone, but the commercial communities of both the Old World 
and the New, which are suffering from the same malady— 
some of them to an even larger extent than England. In 
Europe, the only country which forms a partial exception is 
France, and the more recent symptoms indicate that it too has 
begun to feel the influence of restricted trade. Germany is 
specially depressed after the swift development of feverish and 
deceptive enterprise produced by the influx of the French 
milliards ; and the striking contrast between the country 
which received and that which paid the heavy fine imposed 
on the conquered French is one of the most significant facts 
of the day. On the other side of the Atlantic, both the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada have suffered and 
continue to suffer severely. Failures in the former have been 
very numerous, and are still going on; and though a similar 
state of things is to be seen in Canada, there is not likely to 
be the catastrophe there which is still not improbable in the 
former. In the far East, trade with India and China is in 
a state of collapse, and the severe depreciation which has oc- 
curred in the value of silver threatens to involve our Indian 
Empire in serious trouble, if not to be the source of disastrous 
calamities. 
' Such wide-spread depression as is now witnessed through- 
out the civilised world cannot be the result of local and 
particular, but must be due to wide-spread general causes. 
There is a solidarity between all the civilised countries of 
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the world, now that they are bound intimately together by 
railways and telegraphs. This alone would account for much 
of the prevalent dulness of trade, but not for the whole. 
Though the members of the commonwealth of States are so 
intimately associated, that when one member suffers all to 
some extent share in the suffering, yet the protection that 
largely prevails both in Europe and America fosters the con- 
flict of interests which makes the commercial distress of some 
countries the opportunity of greater prosperity for others. 
The United States have been passing through a long-drawn- 
out commercial crisis ever since the failure of the well known 
firm of Jay, Cooke, and Co., in 1873. Germany enjoyed a 
time of marvellous prosperity after the war with France, 
but she has since discovered that the milliards of her French 
neighbours have profited her little, the stimulus they gave 
to enterprise at the first having long sincé been succeeded by 
disappointment and disaster. France, on the other hand, has 
had a brilliant epoch of industrial prosperity. The hoardings 
of her people have been added to the available wealth of 
Europe ; the wide diffusion of savings among all classes of her 
population has given her a stability such as surpasses all 
expectation ; and the benefits brought to her by the effects of 
free trade between the years from 1860 to the present time 
have enabled her to bear burdens which in former times would 
have brought national bankruptcy. The abounding prosperity 
of France has suffered interruption, but she feels the dull 
times less than perhaps any other European State at the 
present time. It is unnecessary to speak of the financial col- 
lapse of Turkey, the hard times of the dual empire of 
Austro-Hungary, or the threatened exhaustion of Russia. A 
general wave of commercial depression has passed over the 
face of the world, and the causes that have produced it have 
affected all civilised lands. In our own country the Board of 
Trade returns show that trade is in a state of collapse. The 
decrease in our exports—always the best test—has been very 
serious, and has been greatest in the more recent months. 
The total value of our exports during the month of April 
last was £15,430,000, against £20,222,000 during the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year, being a reduction of 
£4,792,000, or as much as 23°7 percent. For the four months 
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ending April this year our exports amounted to £66,306,000, 
against £73,282,000 in 1875, or a reduction of £6,976,000, 
which is 9°6 per cent. Our imports, on the other hand, have 
increased 15°6 per cent. on the month, and 6°5 per cent. on the 
four months, in consequence mainly of the increase in the 
import of articles of food and luxury. A relatively large 
increase in imports is not always a healthy sign, for it shows 
that we are paying for our necessaries and luxuries out of the 
accumulated savings of the country—a process that cannot be 
earried far without danger. The comparison between the value 
of our exports and imports is to some extent misleading, for the 
‘ declared value’ of the former, which is given in the returns, is 
usually much under their real value or selling price in 
the country into which they are imported. If the average of the 
addition that must be made to the declared, to get the real, 
value be taken into account, it will be found that the balance 
of trade against this country is much less than the figures 
of the Board of Trade returns represent it to be. It is also 
necessary to bear in mind that under recent circumstances 
the prices of all our staple industries have been lower than 
last year, so that a decrease in values does not always mean 
a decrease in quantities. Nevertheless, making all allowance 
for these facts, there is no doubt that the decrease in our ex- 
ports has been relatively greater during the present year than 
at any former period of declining trade; and it is the more 
discouraging, since it comes after long months of previous 
reductions. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month of May exhibit 
the same general characteristics as those of the preceding 
month, only the decrease in the value of the exports is 
much less considerable than it was in April. The total is 
£17,056,000 against £18,225,000, or a decrease of £1,169,000, 
equal to 6°4 per cent. ; while for the five months the diminu- 
tion is £8,145,000, or equal to 8°9 per cent. The imports 
also show a decrease of 9°1 per cent. on the month, while 
there is a small increase of 3°2 per cent. on the five months. 
The figures for the month of May do not, therefore, show any 
change in the commercial situation. The value of our exports, 
notwithstanding slight increases in the quantities of some 
staple articles of production—such as cotton and wool—con- 
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tinues to diminish, and our imports are characterised by a 
fair amount of steadiness. Contemporaneously with the 
declining state of trade of which the returns afford evidence, 
the stock of bullion in the Bank of England still goes on 
increasing. Money is therefore exceptionally ‘ easy,’ as the 
stagnation of trade keeps the demand for accommodation 
in check, while the caution induced by a long period of dull 
trade, varied by occasional failures, makes it harder for those 
in need of money to obtain advances. The accumulation of 
bullion is fostered by a twofold influence, and the supply of 
money is superabundant at a time when there is equally 
great difficulty in obtaining accommodation and in finding 
means of employment for surplus capital. 

The full effects of such a time of depression are not im- 
mediately felt, for it takes some time before the attempts are 
exhausted to work stocks off glutted markets by accepting 
lower prices. It would seem, however, that we must have 
nearly reached the lowest level, for it will be impossible to 
produce at all on much lower terms than those now ruling. 
Many manufacturers in Lancashire continue working indeed, 
because they are reluctant to throw their mills idle, but they 
are not getting sales for their products, and they are only 
therefore increasing the quantities of stocks which are getting 
more and more depreciated in value. The universal depression 
in the iron trade has excited grave apprehensions regarding 
the future, and where furnaces are still in blast it is 
because the proprietors are unwilling to incur the expense 
of blowing them out so long as there is a chance, however 
feeble, of a change. Prices go on sinking, furnaces are 
being extinguished, and a large amount of the iron used in 
Scotland for building purposes comes from Belgium. ‘ Every 
‘week’ (says ‘Iron’ of the 20th May last) ‘a large quantity 
‘of girders, beams, and nails is imported from that country.’ 
It is a significant fact that Belgian firms have been delivering 
nail sheets in Birmingham at considerably under the lowest 
local price. Nor is there any likelihood of improvement in the 
iron trade until a further reduction takes place in wages, so 
as to adjust the conditions of production to the altered state 
of things. 

The crisis of 1866 occurred after a time of rapid advance 
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in trade, which had the usual effect of running up the cost of 
production to excessively high rates. It was followed by 
several years of commercial gloom, and in the year 1867, 
though the rate of discount had fallen below two per cent., 
the ease and abundance of money had no effect in stimulating 
enterprise, while investors were discouraged by the disclosures 
of the abuses of joint-stock and railway enterprise. The same 
tale was repeated in 1868, during which money continued 
exceedingly cheap, but speculation was inactive, and trade 
was confined within narrow limits, as was shown by the small 
yield of the railway traffic returns. There was no sub- 
stantial improvement in 1869, though three years had passed 
since the shock of 1866; and the consequent suffering led in 
some quarters to a demand for protection for native indus- 
tries under the guise of Reciprocity. The revival which had 
been so long waited for came at last in 1870. It was not 
produced by the Franco-German War that occurred in its 
course, for it had commenced early in the year, and the 
immediate effect of that struggle was adverse to trade, owing 
to the sudden closing of continental markets. This influence 
was, however, temporary. English manufacturers reaped the 
benefit from the contraction of competition, and although 
heavy losses were caused by the severe depreciation that took 
place in stocks and shares, the home trade of the country was 
prosperous, as indicated by the steady and large increase in 
our railway traflics. 

Up to this time the revival of trade had been of a sound 
and healthy character; and although, under the influence of 
the uneasy feelings that prevailed, the Bank raised the rate 
to six per cent., this level was not long maintained. The 
three years that followed marked the highest range to which 
British commerce, and indeed we may say the trade of the 
world, ever advanced. It was a period rightly characterised by 
Mr. Gladstone at the time as one of progress, not by gradual 
steps forwards, but by ‘leaps and bounds’ in all branches of 
industry. In its summary of 1871, the ‘Times’ wrote: ‘ The 
‘amount of exports and imports, and the productiveness of the 
‘great sources of revenue, have surpassed all former experience, 
‘and the returns of railway traftics have exceeded those of any 
‘former year by nearly a million.’ It was the same in 1872, 
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during which once again the exrorts and the imports ex- 


ceeded all previous years. This was partly due, however, to 
the rapid and great advance in the prices of all articles of 


ordinary consumption, for the increase in quantities was not 


equal in proportion to that of values. 1873 could still be 
described as ‘prosperous and tranquil,’ but the signs of 
coming trouble had begun to show themselves. A crisis had 
occurred in the United States, where the failures of several 
banks in good repute caused a general disturbance of confi- 
dence; and on the Continent, embarrassments (amounting at 
Vienna to a panic) were produced by the reaction from the 
speculative mania that followed the close of the German 
War. Strikes at home caused disorganisation in our staple 
industries, but trade continued profitable, though we had lost 
the elasticity which had been so marked in the preceding years, 
and had reached a turning-point in the national industry. 
At first there was no great change perceptible, but the decline 
was evident by the end of 1874, though it was relative rather 
than absolute. We had ceased to advance, but we were not 
falling away, and the quantities of our exports were larger 
than in the previous year, though the value, owing to gener- 
ally reduced prices, was smaller. A good harvest prevented 
the depression that began to prevail from being felt to the 
extent that would otherwise have been the case. The coal 
and iron trades, which had been most largely benefited by the 
activity of the years 1870-73, were the first to feel the effects 
of the altered state of things, and large reductions in the rate 
of wages accompanied or followed the reductions in the prices 
of coal and iron. It was not, however, till 1875 that active 
signs of commercial distress were visible. The year was 
not one of extreme suffering, and a considerable trade 
continued to be done. Indeed, the figures of the national 
exchequer through the early months and onwards to the be- 
ginning of last autumn proved that the spending power of the 
population had not been seriously diminished; that while there 
was no longer the buoyancy of exceptionally good years, there 
remained sufficient resources among the people to maintain a 
high average of material comfort. During the latter part of 
the year, however, the revenue lost the elasticity it had still 
possessed, and the Board of Trade returns showed a reduc- 
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tion in the national exports. A serious struggle between 
labour and capital in South Wales was one of the immediate 
fruits of the decline in the coal and iron trades; and the 
collapse of some large iron companies in the beginning of 
the summer, followed by the scandalous disclosures in con- 
nection with the suspension of Messrs Collie and Co., first 
brought home to the country the conviction of the existence 
of a vast mass of unsound speculative trading. Followed as 
these events were by the distrust of foreign loans, caused by 
the Report of the Foreign Loans Committee and the successive 
defaults of various foreign States, involving enormous losses, 
distributed among all classes of the population, there has 
been a gradual contraction in trade, and a weeding out of 
unsound and weak houses, which has been spread over a 
long period. The consequence has been universal distrust, 
and a growing disposition to contract business within the 
narrowest limits. Among even good houses and sound 
manufacturing establishments the question is, not how 
much they can gain, but how little they shall lose. Money 
has nevertheless been abundant, for the usual means of 
its employment have been cut off or greatly curtailed, and 
the rates for discount and interest have continued at an ex- 
cessively low leyel—too low to be wholesome. We are still in 
the midst of the depression which has resulted from the state 
of things we have sketched, and neither abroad nor at home is 
it possible to trace symptoms of the revival of trade which 
must come in the natural course of things, but which may 
not possibly arrive until we have witnessed more commercial 
failures and a still further reduction in prices, necessitating 
lower wages, and possibly producing distress among our 
working population. 

A number of exceptional events combined to make the 
industrial development both of the New and the Old Worlds on 
a scale of great magnitude during the years from 1867 to 
1873. The United States took huge strides after the close of 
their civil war, and the stimulus given to production, and the 
large extent to which new markets were opened, induced the 
belief among our American cousins that they had the ball at 
their foot, and that they had only to use their opportunities 
to ‘ whip creation.’ All forms of internal enterprise—the con- 
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struction of railroads, canals, docks, the increase in all sorts 
of manufactures—and the extension of foreign trade, com- 
bined to encourage the Americans in their recklessness; and 
they went on, never dreaming of a check, overproducing, 
overstocking markets, and driving speculation to an extreme 
never before heard of, till they were rudely pulled up by the 
events of the autumn of 1873. Since then they have been 
suffering from the suspension in all kinds of enterprise which 
has now become general, and have been parting with their 
gold with a persistency which bids fair to leave them without 
any resources to fall back upon except their large stock of 
silver, which may expose both America and the world to fresh 
danger if things go on as they have been doing. With a 
paper currency (including the National Bank Circulation 
and the Government Legal Tenders) reaching the large sum 
of £146,200,000, the total amount of coin in the United 
States does nut exceed £22,100,000, of which £12,400,000 
are due to Treasury depositors and on accrued interest on 
bonds, £7,500,000 are coin held by the banks, leaving the 
total unencumbered coin at the Government’s disposal at 
£2,200,000, which is made up of silver. Yet America is 
supposed to be about to return to a specie basis! Mr. A. 
A. Low, a New York merchant of high standing, lately 
stated before the Chamber of Commerce of that city, that 
in 1873 the gold in the United States Treasury had fallen 
from a hundred and ten millions to seventy millions of 
dollars in less than three years; and it has been estimated 
that if the shipment and yield of mines of 1876 be in the 
same proportion to each other as in 1875, the gold in 
the Treasury will have dwindled in the twelvemonth from 
855,000,000 to $28,000,000, or £5,600,000, which, with the 
amount estimated to be held by the banks (£7,500,000), will 
be all the gold in the country. When this becomes ap- 
parent, is it not to be apprehended that the holders of the 
Government coin-certificates will take alarm, and demand 
gold before the money is exhausted? If they did, and if the 
United States sought to pay silver instead of gold, what 
would be the crisis that would follow? ‘This is one of the 
sources of possible future disturbance which it would be folly 
to ignore. Considering the great extent to which silver has 
become depreciated of late, any attempt by the American 
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Government to substitute it for gold in paying their coupons 
would be a breach of faith that would destroy American credit, 
and precipitate a crisis of the gravest character, the effects of 
which would be felt all over the world. 

We think we have succeeded in showing that the period of 
reaction in which we now are, and which has continued nearly 
three years, has, as all other similar cases, its own special 
features, and that it would be misleading to treat it as if it 
were one of a number of phenomena, all very much alike, due 
to identical causes, and which may be safely generalised 
about in consequence. There are common features which 
establish a family resemblance between panics and commer- 
cial crises, for the simple reason, as we pointed out before, 
that trade and commerce depend upon tendencies in human 
nature which operate in the same manner when the conditions 
are similar. As, however, these tendencies are modified and 
varied by human freedom or caprice, and as, amid all general 
analogies in the conditions affecting trade, there are elements 
of difference from what has been witnessed before, we main- 
tain that it is much more profitable to study the differences 
than the resemblances, and that it is blind and foolish to 
attribute compulsory powers to alleged laws that are nothing 
but expressions of generalised experience. It is not difficult 
to account for the present universal depression in trade as the 
natural reaction from a period of unexampled universal pros- 
perity, which was due to a series of exceptional events, 
including the exultation of peoples and the consequent reck- 
lessness of their trading after a time of war, and aided by the 
material progress rendered possible through the multiplica- 
tion of railways and telegraphs. On the other hand, while 
the reaction is naturally severe because the pace of progress 
had been forced beyond previous record, the existence of 
larger amounts of realised capital in the shape of savings 
has hitherto prevented utter stagnation and the stoppage 
of production, which would entail widespread ruin. We 
hesitate to express an opinion on the point whether there 
may be a commercial crisis yet to come, but unless precipi- 
tated by some external cause, it seems rather probable that 
the present depression will continue for some time longer, 
unyaried by any sharper panic, until the adjustment of the 
NO. CXXVII. , 10 
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conditions of production to the state of the market brings 
about a slow, gradual revival. Any attempt by the United 
States to pay its foreign creditors in depreciated silver instead 
of in standard gold, would however produce a panic, and we 
cannot be sure that America will not make such an attempt. 
The small dimensions within which she has reduced her 
stock of the more precious metal seem to us to constitute a 
serious danger. 

It is possible to hope that no further disturbance of general 
confidence will ensue, and that, prices having been slowly 
reduced to their lowest levels, and the conditions of produc- 
tion having been adjusted without further industrial disor- 
ganisation to the altered state of markets, a revived demand 
will set in, which will gradually swell the demand for British 
goods, and give a new starting-point to the development of 
the national industry. If it were not for the disturbing ele- 
ments that exist outside of our own empire, we should incline 
to the belief that the trade and commerce of the country will 
before very long experience such a revival, and that our 
people have profited to such a degree by the lessons lately 
taught them through the collapse of foreign loans, the mis- 
chief done by unsound and mendacious joint-stock schemes, 
and the general contraction of credit, that the future will 
witness sounder trading and less of that reckless speculation 
which is gambling in its worst form. Much will depend 
upon the harvest of the year. People are apt to exaggerate 
the evil of what is under their immediate observation, but 
when we are told that the depressed trade of the present 
time is without precedent, we remember that the same thing 
was said so recently as in 1870, when speakers and writers 
declaimed with energy against the onesided free trade that 
had depressed all our manufacturing industries, and made 
distress and discontent prevail. That depression also was 
protracted through several years, as has been the case with 
the present, yet in a very short time the trade, not only of 
England, but of the world, entered upon a course of unexam- 
pled prosperity. Probably, in a year or two, we shall be 
looking back upon the troubles of the present time as we did 
in 1872-3 on those of 1867-70, and wondering at our short- 
sighted apprehensions. 
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Art. VII.—Political Career of Mr. Disraeli. 


We make no apology for inviting the attention of our readers 
to the subject of the following pages. One of the advantages 
of a period of Conservative reaction is that it gives us time to 
turn round and take a tranquil survey of our public men. 
The play is suspended, the curtain is down, and the half- 
apologetic tinkling and fiddling, which fills up the interlude, is 
too uninteresting to abstract our attention while we canvass the 
meriis of the actors. In that ‘ crowded hour of glorious life,’ 
towards which Mr. Lowe still turns a fond and regretful gaze, 
history was being made, and an impressive procession of 
sreat events absorbed men’s minds and gave them a distaste 
for merely personal criticism. But we have relapsed, for the 
time at least, to a lower level. Arbusta juvant humilesque 
myrice. We are pleased with a rattle and tickled with a 
straw. A fog in the Lrish Channel supplies us in our present 
frame with material for six months’ political controversy. 
We are forced to simulate an intelligent interest in the un- 
fathomable chicancrics of Egyptian book-keeping. The 
most animated debates of the session turn on the meaning 
and history of a single word. The children of Israel found it 
difficult to make bricks without straw, but theirs was a light 
task compared with that of the historian to whom fortune has 
assigned the Sutz Cana! as a theme, and Mr. Ward Hunt as 
a hero. The Press has been driven to the most desperate 
expedients, and it seemed likely at one time to be forced, 
through lack of matter, altogether to suspend its operations, 
had not an opportune harvest of crimes, and the simultaneous 
absence of the Queen and all her sons, made up (not greatly 
to the advantage of the public) for the want of political 
news. During the last month the intricacies of Eastern 
politics have become seriously and urgently interesting; but 
so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the history of the 
session, with all its noisy debates and monotonous divisions, 
still remains a ‘tale of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
We will not weary our readers by going over again the thread- 
bare recital of petiy incidents and mean catastrophes. 
Whether we take the Fugitive Slave or the Indian Minutes, 
the Royal Title or the Merchant Shipping Bill, what more can 
10 * 
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be said than what everybody admits—that the obstinacy and 
the vacillation of the government vary inversely with the 
importance and the insignificance of the question in dispute. 
But its very blunders, though frequent enough and irritating 
enough, are on a small and vulgar scale. They excite a just 
feeling of indignation at the moment, but they are no more 
capable of doing permanent harm than the permissive legisla- 
tion with which they alternate is capable of doing permanent 
good. After more than two years of official life the most 
interesting thing about Mr. Disraeli’s administration is still 
Mr. Disraeli himself, and it will be perhaps best remem- 
bered for the fresh light which its history throws on his 
unique career. To that career we propose now to direct the 
attention of our readers, not attempting the ambitious func- 
tions of the biographer, but aiming rather at the attainment 
of a just estimate of one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the political drama of our time. 

The year 1841, like the year 1874, witnessed the triumph of 
a Conservative reaction. In April, 1835, after a brief interval 
of Conservative rule, the Whigs had returned to power 
under Lord Melbourne, and the history of his administration 
proves by a melancholy abundance of illustrations the 
dangers and difficulties which must beset any attempt to 
govern the country by reliance upon an Irish faction. It 
is true that Lord Melbourne’s ministry carried out some great 
improvements. The reform of municipal corporations, the Act 
for the commutation of tithes, and the establishment of a 
national system of education, were all ‘heroic’ measures ; 
and the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, though it would 
not command much favour now, was always popular, and 
contrasted advantageously by its vigour and directness with 
the habitual imbecility of the government in domestic affairs. 
But O’Connell’s support had always to be purchased, and the 
great agitator, who knew his price, exacted it in the form of 
mean concessions and degrading services.* Nor was Lord 
Melbourne fortunate in the administrative capacity of his 
colleagues. The Colonial Office in particular was so mis- 

* The history of Lord Morpeth's and Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration Bills, 


1840-1, which had as much as anything to do with the final overthrow of the 
goverrment, filly Lcars out this statement. 
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managed by Lord Glenelg, that only the unconcealed par- 
tiality of the sovereign, and her determination not to part 
with ‘the friends of her youth,’ * saved the ministry in 1839, 
when in the natural course of things Sir Robert Peel should 
have taken office. For two years longer the Whig govern- 
ment dragged on its inglorious career. It became hardened 
to defeat, and familiar with those victories which are more 
humiliating than defeat itself. Beggared of principles and 
incapable of framing a policy; harassed by the incessant 
assaults of Lord Stanley and the venomous invective of 
the unforgiving Brougham; confronted by a confident and 
disciplined opposition ; subjected daily to the cold and con- 
temptuous criticism of the greatest of parliamentary states- 
men ; for ever blowing hot and cold with O’Connell and his 
followers; terrified by Chartism without understanding it; 
the common enemy of Protectionists and Free Traders, of 
colonists and abolitionists, of the mercantile interest and the 
agricultural interest; it clung to office long after office had 
ceased to carry with it either dignity or profit, and oniy sur- 
rendered when it was no longer possible to demand the 
honours of war. Sir Robert Peel himself moved a vote of 
want of confidence in the ministry, which was carried by 
a majority of one. Parliament was immediately dissolved, 
and the verdict of the constituencies was pronounced in the 
same sense, but in far more unmistakable tones. In the new 
House of Commons which met in August, 1841, there was an 
estimated Conservative majority of seventy - six, and the 
government were defeated on the Address by sixty - four. 
Their resignation followed without delay, and the autumn 
saw Sir Robert Peel installed in office at the head of a 
powerful cabinet, and supported by a compact and enthu- 
siastie party.t 

* The situation is very happily painted by Mr. Disraeli in ‘ Coningsby,’ book 
“7 oe Melbourne’s government went to the country, like Mr, Gladstone’s in 
1874, on a financial programme. The budget of 1841 was a timid and falter- 
ing overture to the Free Trade party. It proposed to diminish, without abolish- 
ing, the discrepancy between the import duties on foreign and colonial timber 
and sugar. But its most important feature was the introduction of a fixed duty 
on corn (what was then called ‘ finality’) in lieu of the sliding scale. This 


proposal was condemned by both Free Traders and Protectionists, and conciliated 
nobody. 
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In that respectable array of solid merchants and country 
gentlemen there was one incongruous person, who probably 
thought himself slighted in not being included in the new 
government, and whom the great minister has often been 
blamed for passing over with neglect. Peel had a penetrating 
eye, but if he had been asked in 1841 which of his followers 
was least likely in thirty years’ time to be prime minister of 
England, he. might not unreasonably have pointed to the 
member for Shrewsbury. Mr. Disraeli’s antecedents would 


have gone far to justify such a judgment. There was nothing 


in them which harmonised with the traditions of English public 
life. Burke was not an Englishman, Canning was a writer 
of squibs, Lyndhurst changed his principles and forsook his 
party. But Mr. Disraeli in 1841 united all these disqualifi- 
cations, and possessed each of them in an exaggerated form. 
He gloried in belonging to a race which has survived the days 
of persecution, but which has not divested itself of the 
associations which attached to it in less enlightened times. 
He was known to the literary world as the author not only 
of ‘ Vivian Grey’ and Contarini Fleming,’ but also of ‘ Alroy,’ 
a rhapsody in rhymed prose, and the ‘ Revolutionary Epic,’ a 
poem which the preface announces as the Iliad and AMneid 
of the nineteenth century. He had entered public life as a 
Radical of the Radicals, and his appearance in that character 
before the electors of Marylebone and High Wycombe was 
still fresh in men’s memories. He had been rash enough to 
engage in a contest of recrimination with the Liberator him- 
self, and had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of that 
supreme master of the art of invective. When after several 
ineffectual attempts he at length, in 18387, secured a seat in 
parliament, his first achievement was to measure swords with 
his old adversary, and to present again on a larger stage the 
spectacle of a gratuitous and humiliating failure.* In the 
three following sessions he had improved his reputation as a ° 


* The derision with which Mr. Disracli’s maiden speech was received, and the 
fine boast with which he sat down, are now matters of history. The occasion 
was the debate on Irish Election Petitions, Dec. 7, 1837. Mr. Disraeli rose 
immediately after O’Connell, whom he described as playing the part of Daphne 
to Lord John Russell’s Tityrus. Curiously enough, he was followed by his 
future colleague, Lord Stanley. 
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speaker, but had distinguished himself by eccentricities which 
might well excite the suspicions of a party leader. He was 
one of the few Conservatives who supported the motion for 
taking into consideration the Chartist petition in 1889, and 
his speech on that occasion contains the germs of the curious 
medley of socialism and feudalism which was soon to unfold 
into the political system of the Young England school. On 
the whole it must be admitted that Sir Robert Peel, when he 
omitted Mr. Disraeli’s name from his list of under-secretaries 
and lords of the treasury, had little reason to suspect that he 
was passing over the one man in the House of Commons 
whom destiny had marked out to be his own rival and 
successor in the leadership of the Conservative party. 

It is no part of our design to write a history of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration. That administration, which began 
with the imposition of the Income Tax and ended with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, was devoted throughout to fiscal 
reform. In 1842 no less than 1,200 commodities, including in 
their number all the necessaries of life, were subject to custom 
or excise duties. Of these duties many were not worth the 
trouble and expense of collection, and the large majority 
hampered or stunted the native industries which they were 
intended to protect. In 1845, 800 of them had altogether dis- 
appeared, and.the remainder were for the most part mitigated 
and reduced. Fora time the process of rearrangement and 
reform seems to have gone on quietly enough. The Whigs 
could not complain of changes which they had always in 
theory approved, but which they had when in office lacked 
strength and ability to carry into effect. The Radicals saw 
with complacency the insidious introduction of free trade into 
the very citadel of the unconscious Protectionists. ‘I'he Tories, 
elated with their recent victory, and spurning a disheartened 
foe, were prepared to take the perfect wisdom of their favourite 
statesman’s schemes on trust. Even in 1845, by Mr. Disraeli’s 
own admission, the great mass of the Conservatives were still 
faithful to Peel, and if their enthusiasm had abated, the ties 
of party discipline were not as yet relaxed.* But the financial 

*¢True it is that in the four years during which he [Peel] had conducted 
affairs he had frequently strained the patience of his supporters ; but theirpassive 


murmurs only proved how necessary he was to their interests,’—‘ Lord George 
Bentinck : a Political Biography,’ chap. i. 
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measures of that year, and the proposed grant to Maynooth, 
were a greater shock than the tottering loyalty of the 
ministerial majority could bear. The government was guilty 
of a double outrage on its supporters. They were an 
agricultural party, and were told that they must be again 
content with a manufacturers’ budget. They were a Pro- 
testant party, and were asked to vote public money for the 
support of a Roman Catholic college. They were further, 
for the most part, men with a narrow range of political 
vision, steeped in class prejudices, honestly convinced that 
the prosperity of the country was bound up with the 
landed interest, and that progress was a dangerous illusion, 
in so far as it involved a fall inrents. That there must be 
no tampering with the Church, and that native industry must 
be secured against the risks of foreign competition, were the 
two axioms of their faith. This was the creed which they had 
apheld through long years of opposition, which had animated 
their struggles against a wavering and divided foe, which 
they had proclaimed on the hustings and carried to victory at 
the polling-booths. And now, when their triumph was secure, 
and they hoped to reap the well-earned fruits of conquest, they 
discovered too late that their leaders were statesmen in a 
wider sense than they had dreamed of, and they were invited 
to renounce all their cherished Shibboleths in favour of 
an imperial policy. Mr. Disraeli was not slow to take advan- 


‘tage of the opportunity. It would be difficult to believe, 


‘even in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, 
that so clear an intellect ever groped and floundered among 
the fallacies of Protection. But the fact is, that at the 
‘very time when he was availing himself of the ignorance 
‘which confused cheap bread with low wages, Mr. Disraeli 
was claiming in ‘Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil’ the principle of 
free trade as part of the sacred and inalienable birthright 


‘of the Tory party. There is noscheme of his favourite states- 


‘man, Lord Bolingbroke, which he extols more highly in these 
works than the commercial treaty between England and 
France, which but for the opposition of the Whigs would have 
followed the Peace of Utrecht. He can see nothing in Pitt’s 
career which better entitles him to be called the successor of 
Bolingbroke than his more successful efforts in the same 
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cause.* In the House of Commons itself he had used similar 
language but three years before. ‘The conduct pursued by 
‘the Right Hon. Baronet,’ said he, in a speech on the revised 
tariff of 1842, ‘is in exact, permanent, and perfect consistency 
‘with the principles of free trade laid down by Mr. Pitt.’ It 
is indeed inconceivable at this distance of time that a mind 
like Mr. Disraeli’s, which, in spite of his persistent affectation 
of a tone and temper which are too English to be even intel- 
ligible to him, is anything rather than bucolic, should have 
seriously believed in the meagre sophistries with which he 
dazzled the imagination of the Mileses and the Sibthorpes. 
When we remember the later phases of his career, we cannot 
feel that there is anything uncharitable in the supposition 
that his course at this period was dictated by other considera- 
tions than a new-born zeal for a system which he had re- 
peatedly condemned. He had not forgotten the slight which 
had been put on him in 1841, and the cold and tranquil 
contempt with which the premier received his subsequent 
overtures t filled him with a passionate vindictiveness — 
‘immortal hate and study of revenge ’—without a parallel in 
the annals of English public life. ‘The charge has often been 
made; it never has been and never can be refuted, while the 
records of the sessions of 1845-6 are preserved. The deluded 
and betrayed country gentlemen —the sheep left without a 
shepherd, over whom Mr. Disraeli shed such floods of histrionie¢ 
tears—ventilate their wrongs, and expostulate with the wrong- 
doers, through interminable columns of dreary rhetoric. 
Their speeches are dull enough to read, but their very dulness 
—the bucolic erudition of Mr. Miles, the portentous arith- 
metic of Lord George Bentinck—redeems them from the sus- 
picion of insincerity. When we come across one of Mr. 


* Mr. Pitt concluded a Treaty of Commerce with France in 1787. Two years 
previously he had attempted to introduce free trade between England and 
Treland, but was defeated by the selfish oligarchy which called itself the Irish 
Parliament. The Act of Union, by which he was at last enabled to carry out his 
design, destroyed at the same time this corrupt and factious body. 

+ Sir R. Peel, in the debate of March 17th, 1845, after quoting from one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, delivered in 1842, the approving language cited 
by us, added: ‘I do not know whether these sentiments are of sufficient 
importance to mention them in the House, but this I know — that I then held 
in the same estimation the panegyric with which I now regard the attack.’ 
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Disraeli’s periodical diatribes, embedded in the midst of all 
this honest prosing, we are not more struck by its artistic 
superiority than by the different key in which it is pitched. 
The orator, beyond an occasional flourish of figures, after the 
fashion with which we are now so familiar, says little or nothing 
of the merits of Protection in itself. He has one theme, and one 
only—the perfidy of the ‘ political pedlar,’ who bought his 
party in the cheapest market, to sell it in the dearest. To 
develop and illustrate this central idea he enlists in his services 
all the artifices of rhetoric. He avails himself of every epithet 
in the vocabulary of parliamentary vituperation. He exhausts 
all the ludicrous and humiliating images which the most 
ingenious imagination and the least squeamish taste could 
suggest or approve. No comparison is too degrading, no insin- 
uation too far-fetched, no invective too fierce or too outspoken. 
Slumbering scandals are awakened, bitter memories are 
revived with a rude and unfeeling touch, and the malicious 
gossip of twenty years ago is raked up to add point and 
sting to a sneer. As an exhibition of deliberate virulence and 
calculated malignity, reiterated night after night, month after 
month, with every variety and refinement of torture, and 
unredeemed from first to last by a single flash of generous 
feeling, a single relenting admission, a single token of com- 
punction or tribute of respect, these speeches are, and for the 
eredit of English politics are likely to remain, unrivalled and 
unique. It is indeed difficult to conceive how the peculiar and 
not very honourable art of which they are specimens can be 
carried to a greater degree of perfection. Mr. Disraeli had 
studied Sir Robert Peel with the penetrating insight of an 
enemy who has been ‘mine own familiar friend.’ He had 
enjoyed peculiar advantages for the task which he took in 
hand. He had seen that side of the great minister’s nature 
which Peel only displayed to his faithful “and devoted fol- 
lowers. He knew the keen sensitiveness, the almost morbid 
pride, the nervous susceptibility to praise and blame, the 
dependence upon the world’s estimate, which underlay that 
haughty, reserved exterior. He knew every sore place, 
every irritable nerve, every joint in the harness of his 
adversary. A generous mind would have scrupled, even 
in the storm and tumult of political warfare, to use such 
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knowledge. Mr. Disraeli did not. He did his utmost to 
degrade a great controversy into a squabble of innuendoes 
and personalities. He tried over and over again, but always 
in vain, to provoke Peel to meet him on his own ground 
with his own weapons. But he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he added to the bitterness of a great sacrifice, 
and poured vitriol upon the wounded and smarting self-esteem 
of a nature too proud for the vulgar temper, which prefers the 
repute of consistency to the confession of mistake. 

This is not a pleasant nor an edifying picture, but we dwell 
on it for two reasons. In the first place, these speeches are 
not to be set down to the impulsive vehemence of youth. If 
this were so, they might after a lapse of thirty years be for- 
gotten, or at least condoned. But at the time when they were 
made Mr. Disraeli had reached his fortieth year, the vagaries 
of his earlier career were passing into oblivion, and he 
had taken his place in the political arena with matured 
powers and a settled purpose. Since then a new gene- 
ration has grown up around him, and he has realised 
all his ambitious hopes and dreams; but he has let fall 
no word of repentance or regret for the conduct which 
first made him a ‘ potent voice of parliament.’ Secondly, 
it was to these speeches that he owed in the first 
instance what he has never since been able entirely to 
lose—the confidence of the country gentlemen of England. 
The Protectionists in 1845 were numerically a large party, 
and from their wealth and respectability a formidable foe. 
They had the strong convictions, the uncompromising enthu- 
siasm, the concentrated esprit de corps, which always charac- 
terise a menaced interest. But they were for all practical 
purposes inarticulate. Their leaders had deserted en masse 
to the enemy, and they were very much in the position of a 
chorus without a fugleman. Perhaps their ablest, certainly 
their most respected representative, was Lord George Ben- 
tinek, whose speeches present to the distracted reader a path- 
less chaos of figures and fallacies, illuminated here and there 
by a pale gleam of ‘Batavian rhetoric.’ To men so situated 
the accession of a spokesman like Mr. Disraeli was nothing 
less than a godsend. He gave a literary and artistic grace to 
their rude expostulations and their lumbering logic. Their 
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favourite prejudices took in his hands the form of brilliant 
paradoxes, and their angry sense of betrayal found expression 
in invectives which did not lack the point and polish of 
Junius. Mr. Disraeli could not, as he has since often and 
conclusively proved, completely understand the character of 
his clients. But that was not a time for them to scrutinise 
too closely the intellectual peculiarities of so invaluable an 
ally. Upon one point—hatred of Peel—he was heartily in 
sympathy with them; and he had sufficient dramatic power 
to make it appear that he shared their convictions as well 
as their passions, and that his resentment, the sincerity 
of which was beyond dispute, was prompted like theirs by 
a pure zeal for the outraged principles of Protection. That 
he succeeded in his aim there is abundant evidence to show. 
On the death of Lord George Bentinck in 1848, Mr. Disraeli, 
after a short interregnum,* became the leader of the country 


A party in the House of Commons—a position which he has 
ty since often risked but never forfeited. 

fh Before we pass from this part of the subject we must give 
& 4 our readers a few specimens of Mr. Disraeli’s Protectionist 


rhetoric. His speeches at this period of his career have 

EE never, so far as we know, been republished in a separate 

form, and are only accessible to the student of Hansard. 

One or two extracts, chosen almost at random from the most 

i striking of these performances, will convey a fair impression 

: of their tone and manner, and may perhaps be found to 

justify the criticisms which we have made. The following 

picture presents happily enough the view taken throughout 
of Sir Robert Peel’s political morality :— 


‘The right honourable gentleman caught the Whigs bathing and walked 
away with their clothes. He has left them in the full enjoyment of their 
liberal position, and he is himself a strict conservative of their garments.’ 


Sir Robert Peel had, a few nights previously, in referring to 
the mutiny in his own party, quoted Canning’s well-known 
lines, which end with the words, ‘Save, save, O save me 
‘from the candid friend!’ Mr. Disraeli in reply taunts Sir 

* Even at this time the Protectionists must have had their suspicions of Mr. 
Disraeli. Otherwise, how are we to explain his finding a formidable rival for 


the leadership in the Marquis of Granby (now Duke of Rutland) ? 
+ February 28, 1845. 
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Robert with his desertion of his old colleague in 1827, speaks 
of Canning’s ‘fierce struggle with supreme prejudice and 
‘sublime mediocrity—with inveterate foes and with candid 
‘friends ’— and adds: ‘The theme, the poet, the speaker— 
‘what a felicitous combination! For my part, I can but con- 
‘gratulate the right honourable gentleman, not only on his 
‘ready memory but on his courageous conscience.’* Take 
this again as a further illustration of the minister’s incon- 
stancy :— 


‘There is, no doubt, a difference in the right honourable gentleman’s 
demeanour as leader of the opposition and as minister of the crown. But 
that is the old story; you must not contrast too strongly the hours of 
courtship with the years of possession. . . . It was a great thing to hear 
the right honourable gentleman say, “ I would rather be the leader of the 
gentlemen of England than possess the confidence of sovereigns.” We 
don’t hear much of the gentlemen of England now. But what of that? 
They have the pleasures of memory, the charms of reminiscence. . . . 
Protection appears to be in much the same condition that Protestantism 
was in 1828... . For me there remains this, at least—the opportunity 
of expressing thus publicly my belief that a Conservative government is 
an organized hypocrisy.’ + 


Among the speeches delivered in the session of 1845, that of 
the 11th of April, oa the Maynooth grant, { is perhaps the 
best worth studying, not only for the extraordinary bitterness 


* When Canning succeeded Lord Liverpool as prime minister in, 1827, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other prominent members of the cab- 
inet refused to serve under him, The pretext for their secession was Canning’s 
well-known readiness to recognise the Catholic claims—a policy of which Lord 
Castlereagh had approved, and which was carried into effect only two years 
later by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel themselves. Sir Walter 
Scott, writing in August , 1827, says: ‘ The predominant motive in the bosom 
‘of every one of them was personal hostility to Canning.’ A remonstrance to 
the king against his appointment was signed and presented by eight dukes! 
Canning himself carefully distinguished between the conduct of Wellington and 
Peel, and always recognised that the latter had acted on public grounds, It is 
to be noted that Mr. Disraeli had gone out of his way to defend Sir Robert’s 
part in this affair in ‘ Coningsby,’ published in 1844. 

+ March 17, 1845. 

t Sir R. Peel proposed a grant of £30,000 to the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, and the contribution of an annual state subsidy of £20,000. Mr. 
Gladstone had resigned his oflice of President of the Board of Trade, fearing 
that ‘if he should advocate a measure which he previously condemned in a 
work prepared with much care and reflection’ (his book on ‘Church and 
State’), ‘it might be supposed that his change of opinion was dictated by 
interested motives,’ 
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with which Peel is attacked in it, but also because it contains 
a deliberate statement of Mr. Disraeli’s views, at this stage of 
his career, on the connection between Church and State. In 
this latter aspect we shall have occasion to refer to it later on. 
Meanwhile we may notice that here we find the famous 
picture of Sir R. Peel as the minister who always has three 
courses open to him—the course which he has abandoned, 
the course which he is going to take, and the course which he 
oi ought to take. He is one of those statesmen who ‘always 
F ‘trace the steam-engine back to the tea-kettle;’ his prece- 
fi dents are all ‘ tea-kettle precedents.’ 


i ‘We have,’ the speaker continues, ‘a great parliamentary middleman. 
‘It is well known what a middleman is: he is a man who bamboozles 
one party and plunders the other, till, having obtained a position to which 
he is not entitled, he cries out, “‘ Let us have no party questions, but fixity 
of tenure.”’’ 


lia The autumn of 1845 witnessed the beginning of that dearth 
in the potato crop in Ireland which was destined, in the course 
of two years, to produce such wide-spread misery. Sir R. 
Peel became convinced that the impending disaster, which he 
foresaw far more clearly than most of his contemporaries, 
fi would be immensely aggravated if foreign supplies of food 
were not allowed to pour freely into Ireland, to make up the 
deficiency. ree trade in food, the logical completion of 
his financial reforms, suddenly became a public necessity. 
4 Sir Robert did not, however, forget that he had come into 
office as the head of a Protectionist party, and accordingly, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, he placed his resigna- 
tion in the Queen’s hands at the beginning of November. 
Lord John Russell, who had also, after years of vacillation, 
finally declared in favour of free trade, was called upon to 
form a government, but the squabbles and dissensions of his 
followers would not allow him to accomplish the task.* Sir 
R. Peel was therefore recalled, and met Parliament an avowed 
Free Trader, with a bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Mr. Disraeli lost no time in giving utterance to the baffled 


ly * Lord Palmerston was indispensable to any Liberal administration, and 

i Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) declined to sit in the same cabinet with him.— 
See Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 168, and Lord John Russell’s 
Letter to the Queen, Peel Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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rage of the Protectionists, who now found themselves in a 
hopeless minority, condemned to a futile struggle on behalf of 
a doomed cause; while the leader of their choice, who had 
commanded their unfaltering allegiance, and whom they had 
raised to power, deserted them in the hour of their need, and 
himself took the command of their victorious enemy. There 
was certainly something pathetic in the situation, and Mr. 
Disraeli made the most of it. His speech en the address in 
1846 is the finest and most polished of his rhetorical efforts. 
We have only space for a brief extract :— 


~ 


‘Who does not remember the sacred cause of Protection ? the cause 
for which sovereigns were thwarted, parliaments dissolved, and a nation 
taken in. . . . My conception of a great statesman is of one who repre- 
sents a great idea. ... I care not what may be the position of a man 
who never originates an idea... . Such a person may be a powerful 
minister, but he is no more a great statesman than the man who gets up 
behind a carriage is a great whip. Both are disciples of progress. Both, 
perhaps, may get a good place. . . . Throw your eyes over the Treasury 
Bench. See stamped on each ingenuous front ‘the last infirmity of 
noble minds.” They are all of them, as Spenser says, “ imps of fame.” 
They are just the men in the House you would fix upon as thinking only 
of posterity. The only thing is, when one looks at them, one is hardly 
certain whether the future of which they are thinking is indeed posterity, 
or only the coming quarter-day. I should like to know what posterity 
may think of a cabinet which resigns office because it cannot support a 
policy, and accepts office for the same reason.’ * 


We must add one further specimen from a speech made 
later on in the same session, in which Mr. Disraeli summarizes 
his view of Sir R. Peel's career :— 


‘When I examine the career of this minister, which has now filled a 
great space in the parliamentary history of this country, I find that for 
between thirty and forty years, from the days of Mr. Horner to the days 
of the hon. member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden), that right hon. gentleman 
has traded on the ideas and intelligence of others. His life has been one 
great appropriation clause. He is a burglar of others’ intellect. Search 
the Index of Beatson from the days of the Conqueror to the termination 
of the last reign, there is no statesman who has committed petty larceny 
on so great a scale. . . . Sir, the right hon. gentleman tells us that he does 


* Jan. 22, 1846. This finished invective may be contrasted with Colonel 
Sibthorpe’s honest indignation, blurted out at the close of the debate. ‘He had 
once thought that the right honourable gentleman was the only man to save 
the country ; he now distinctly asserted that, if there was one man more likely 
than another to destroy the country, it was the right honourable gentleman. ’ 
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not feel humiliated. It is impossible for any one to know what are the 
feelings of another. Feeling depends upon temperament; it depends 
upon the idiosyncrasy of the individual; it depends upon the organization 
of the animal that feels. But this I will tell the right hon. gentleman, 
that though he may not feel humiliated, his country ought to feel 
humiliated.’ * 


The means by which Sir Robert Peel was driven from office 
are well known, and need no detailed description. On the 
25th of June, 1846—the very night on which the Corn 
Importation Bill was read a third time and passed in the 
House of Lords—his Irish Coercion Bill was defeated in the 
Commons by a factious alliance between the Whigs, who had 
themselves to propose a similar measure the next session, 
and the Protectionists, who were ready to stoop to any course 
by which they could indulge their thirst for vengeance.t The 
bill was rejected by a majority of seventy-three. The 
description in Mr. Disraeli’s life of Lord George Bentinck 
of the scene at the division, is at once so unconsciously 
ludicrous and so characteristic of the writer, that we cannot 
forbear from quoting it with a few unimportant abridgments. 


‘It was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observa- 
tion of the Treasury Bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before 
the minister to the hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion: the flower of that great party which had 
been so proud to follow one who had been so proud to lead them... . 
He must have felt something of this while the Mannerses, the Somersets, 
the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes passed before him. And 
those country gentlemen, ‘ those gentlemen of England,’ . . . if his heart 
were hardened to Sir C. Burrell, Sir W. Jolliffe, Sir C. Knightly, Sir J. 
Trollope, Sir E. Kerrison, Sir J. Tyrrell, he surely must have had a 
pang when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde Buller, his choice and 
pattern country gentleman. . . . They trooped on, all the men of metal 
and large-acred squires, whose spirit he had so often quickened. .. . 
Mr. Bankes, ... and Mr. Christopher, . . . and the Mileses, and the 
Henleys were there; and the Duncombes, the Liddells, and the Yorkes ; 
and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. Buck, and Wiltshire, the 
pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, ... and 
Mr. Alderman Thompson was there... . But the list is too long, or 
good names remain behind.’} 


*May 15, 1846. 

+ Mr. Disrael frankly admits this: ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ chap, xiv. 
‘ The field was lost, but at any rate there should be retribution for those who 
betrayed it.’ 

} ‘Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography,’ ch. xvi. 
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Our readers will probably agree that the list is too long, but 
they will not’ be sorry to make or renew their acquaintance 
with a passage which presents such an exquisite combination 
of the pomposity of a court usher with the pathos of a 
transpontine dramatist. Sir Robert Peel may have been 
able, though apparently Mr. Disraeli is not, to conceive of 
greater calamities even than the defection of half the fox- 
hunters and game-preservers whose names are written in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Posterity will certainly feel more 
inclined to sympathize with the estimate which he took of his 
own position, in the concluding words of the speech in which 
he announced, on the 29th of June, the resignation of his 
ministry :— 


‘I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist who clamours 
for protection because it conduces to his own individual benefit; but it 
may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of good-will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labour and to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit 
their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.’* 


The main incidents of Mr. Disraeli’s career, since he succeeded 
in 1848 to the leadership of the Protectionist party in the 
House of Commons, are so well known, and occupy so con- 
spicuous a place in the political history of the last twenty- 
five years, that we need not attempt to give any detailed 
account of them. During this period he has been four 
times in office, Chancellor of the Exchequer three times 
(in 1852, 1858, and 1866), and twice Prime Minister (in 1868 
and 1874). He has appeared on the political stage in a great 
variety of characters—as a leader of opposition, as a minister 
without a majority, as a minister with a majority, as the 
apostle of ‘Conservative Progress,’ as the champion of ‘ Con- 
‘servative Reaction.’ To follow his performance in each of 
these incongruous parts would be a tedious task. We must 
content ourselves with a very cursory view of one or two of 


*Compare Sir R. Peel’s letter to Lord Aberdeen, dated Aug. 19, 1849, and 
given in the Peel Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 322: ‘It was impossible to reconcile the 
repeal of the Corn Laws by me with the keeping together of the Conserva- 
tive party, and I had no hesitation in sacrificing the subordinate object, and 
with it my own political interests.’ 

NO. CXXVII. 11 
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his most interesting appearances, and then pass to a general 
estimate of his powers. 

Ecclesiastical and religious questions have always been a 
favourite subject for speculation with Mr. Disraeli. In so far 
as he has concerned himself with dogmatic theology, we have 
nothing to do with him here. Those who feel interested in 
tracking out for themselves the Premier’s mysterious creed 


“may be able, by the light of a powerful imagination, to 


discover the clue in the enigmatic pages of ‘Sybil’ and 
‘Tancred.’ But we wish to direct attention to the opinions 
which Mr. Disracli has at different times expressed on the 
political position of the Church. The ‘ Young England’ 
party, of which he was the acknowledged leader, represented 
avery pronounced type of the most advanced Anglicanism. 
Lord John Manners, one of the few survivors of that select 
band, even went so far as to give utterance in the House 
of Commons, amidst the approving murmurs of his youthful 
associates, to a wish for the revival of monastic institutions— 
that being to his lordship’s mind the most statesmanlike solu- 
tion of the Poor Law difficulty. ‘ Sybil’ is full of the same 
sort of stuff: the Chartist leader, who is the real hero of 
the book, is not only of the purest Norman blood, but an 
ardent and loyai son of ‘Holy Church.’ But the national 
Church for which ‘ Young England’ yearned was in efiect the 
Church of pre-reformation times, and had nothing in common 
with the Erastian establishment of the Georgian era. The 
vulgar theory of a contract between Church and State, the 
terms of which are being perpetually readjusted by what 
Adam Smith calls ‘the higgling of the market,’ was unspeak- 
ably offensive to their aesthetic and antiquarian taste. The 
‘new generation’ in ‘Coningsby’ express their views on the 
subject in the following decided language :— 

‘What can be more anomalous than the present connection between 
State and Church? ... The original alliance was, in my view, an equal 
calamity for the nation aud the Church; but at least it was an intelligible 
eompact. Parliament, then consisting only of members of the Established 
Church, was, on ecclesiastical matters, a lay synod. ... But you have 
effaced this exclusive character of Parliament... . There is no reason, 
as far as the constitution avails, why every member of the House of 
Commons should not be a Dissenter. But the whole power of the country 
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is concentrated in the House of Commons.... A sectarian assembly bd 
appoints the bishops of the Established Church. They may appoint et 
twenty Hoadleys. James II. was expelled the throne beeause he hd | 
appointed a Roman Catholic to an Anglican see. A Parliament might do uf sf 
this to-morrow with impunity. And this is the constitution in Church 
and State which Conservative diners toast! ... The priests of God ‘a: 
are the tribunes of the people. Oh, ignorant! that with such a mission : x 
they should ever have cringed in the antechambers of ministers, or 
bowed before parliamentary committees! 


That these are the writer’s own sentiments, and not merely ; 
put dramatically into the mouths of his characters, is shown au 
by his speech in the House of Commons in opposition to the 41) 
Maynooth Grant. After denying that the State ever endowed ‘ 
the Anglican Church, he goes on to point out the change i) 
which the abolition of the Test Act and of other religious 
disqualifications had introduced. 


‘You had really then in England what you pretend you now have—a iat 
Constitution in Church and State. You had that Constitution, and 
members of Parliament being then necessarily in communion with the 
Church, were, by virtue of this junction of Church and State, in fact 
members of a lay synod. What do we now see? You have no longer 
in this country your boasted union of Church and State. You may 
proclaim it still—you may make speeches to prove that the union is . 
as strong as ever—you may toast it at your public dinners; but I tell you met | 
that the constitution in Church and State no longer exists. What is the of 
undeniable fact with respect to this proclaimed union? You know very 
well that the Church of England is subject to the control of those who no 
longer exclusively profess communion with that Church. ... I have 
unfaltering confidence in the stability of our Church, but I think that 
the real source of the danger which threatcus tt is the connection with | 
the State.’+ a) 


Such were Mr. Disracli’s views, maturely formed and de- 
liberately expressed, when he became the leader and mouth- 
piece of the Protectionists. No more ironical commentary 
could be written upon them than the simple narrative of his 
own subsequent career. We can all remember the fervour 
with which in April, 1868, he denouneed the unholy alliance 
between ‘High Church Ritualists’ and Romanists for the 
overthrow of the Irish Church; his enthusiastic declaration : 
that ‘the idea of the royal supremacy—our only security for 
‘religious liberty, and the great safeguard of our civil rights— 


** Coningsby,’ book vii. chap. 2s } April 11, 1845. 
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‘is deeply rooted in the public mind of England ;’ his delibe- 
rate appeals to the worst passions of the Orange fanatics ; 
his crusade in the defence of an establishment which he had 
himself described as an ‘alien Church,’* and by the side of 
which the Church of England is a miracle of logic and justice. 
Having once posed as a Protestant champion and found it a 
profitable réle, he has since occasionally appeared, and gene- 
rally with success, in the same character. In the session 
of 1874, the credit of his new government was greatly damaged 
by the ignominious failure of its scheme to upset the work of 
the Endowed Schools Commission—the only really vigorous 
step’ which it has made in the promised path of reaction. 
The clerical supporters of the ministry, to whom it owed 
a priceless debt of gratitude, became petulant and refractory, as 
they witnessed the feeble prosecution and the disastrous issue 
of its first attempt to redeem its pledges. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
had not yet lost the adroitness which has made his fame as a 
party leader. He took advantage of the appearance of the 
Public Worship Bill in the Commons at the fag end of the 
session, to make the measure his own, and to push it forward 
with ardour and determination. The government had offi- 
cially disclaimed all responsibility for it in the Lords, and it 
had even been opposed with some bitterness by Lord Salis- 
bury. But the Premier saw a chance of reviving the faded 
enthusiasm of his Protestant followers. He threw over his 
colleagues with the utmost nonchalance, announced his reso- 
lution to ‘put down Ritualism,’ and described the extreme 
High Churchmen as ‘a small and pernicious sect.’ He ex- 
tolled ‘that religious settlement which has prevailed in this 
‘country for more than two centuries, and on which depends 
‘much of our civil liberty;’ and, after a sombre picture of the 
declensions of the time, declared in solemn tones that ‘it 
‘would be wise for us to rally on the broad platform of the 
‘Reformation.’+ Risum tencatis, amici? The manceuvre was 
perfectly successful. A popular History of the Reformation 
was immediately advertised, with quotations from the Premier’s 


* ¢Thus they had a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an 
alien Church, and, in addition, the weakest executive in the world. That was 
the Irish question.’—Speech on State of Ireland, Feb. 16, 1844, 

+ See especially Mr, Disraeli’s speeches of July 13 and July 15, 1874. 
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speeches for its motto, and the Public Worship Act is probably 
the most popular measure of the present Government. 

An account of Mr. Disraeli’s opinions on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform will form an interesting chapter in the 
narrative of the future historian. To do him justice, he never 
appears to have agreed with the mass of his party in opposing 
all further extension of the suffrage. If we are justified in 
attaching any definite meaning to the vague and mystical 
language used in ‘Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil,’ we should con- 
clude that thirty years ago the Premier regarded the whole 
idea of parliamentary representation as a pernicious fallacy,* 
and wished to bring popular influences to bear on the ex- 
ecutive by some simpler and less corrupting channel. Since 
then he has had every reason to become reconciled to our 
parliamentary system, but he has never affected to regard it 
.as ideally wise and good. His speeches on Parliamentary 
reform between 1848 and 1866 have been collected into 
a volume and carefully edited by Mr. Montagu Corry. They 
are worth reading, even at this time of day, if only as a 
record of the number of wholly discordant and incongruous 
views which it is possible for an English statesman to 
take of a single subject in the course of twenty years, 
without forfeiting the confidence of his party. But there 
are one or two general ideas which may be dimly traced 
as running through them all. They enable us to perceive 
why Mr. Disraeli has persistently refused to regard the 
question as closed by the settlement of 1832.¢ He has never 
shown any serious sense of the injustice of the system which 
drew an arbitrary line at a particular figure, of the importance 
of giving a direct interest in good government to the largest 
possible number, of the educating and refining power of 
political duties, of the increased difficulty which every widen- 
ing of the electoral area throws in the way of sinister in- 
fluences and local and personal interests. He has not 
hesitated, when it has suited his purpose, to appeal to the 
prejudices of his followers by heartrending pictures of the 


* There is a curious, though of course undesigned, similarity between some 
of the views on this subject, shadowed forth in ‘Coningsby,’ and the theories 
which we often hear from Comtist thinkers like Mr. Harrison, 

+ ‘For my own part, Sir, I entirely protest against what is popularly under- 
stood as the principle of Finality’ (April 2, 1851). 
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horrors of democracy.“ Whatever sympathy he may have 
felt for popular claims he has skilfully disguised, remem- 
bering that the betrayal of such a feeling would arouse the 
suspicions of his party, and add to the insecurity of his 
hazardous position. If he never altogether discouraged, and 
at times even helped indirectly to foster, the Reform agitation, 
it was because he saw in it a possible fund of political capital, 
and the chance of manipulating the suffrage in the interests of 
the Conservative party. We cannot account in any other way 
for the extraordinary variance between his different deliver- 
ances on the subject. It is impossible to detect beneath them 
any underlying principle, any definite conception of the pro- 
blem, any deliberate preference of one method of solving it to 
another. The ingenious measure which he introduced in 
February, 1859, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Derby’s government, was a scarcely disguised attempt to 
shift the balance of power, and to secure a numerical pre- 
ponderance for the Conservative element in the constitu- 
encies. This end it sought to accomplish by the creation 
of a number of ‘fancy franchises’ in the boroughs, and the 
extension of the £10 occupation qualification to the counties.t 
The real object of the bill was stated by Mr. Disraeli with 
considerable frankness in his reply on the sceond reading, 
March 31, 1859. 


*I cannot look upon what is called reduction of the franchise in 
boroughs but with alarm, and I have never yet met any argument which 
fairly encounters the objections that are urged to it. You cannot 
encounter it by sentimental assertions of the good qualities of the working 
elasses. The greater their good qualities the greater the danger... . 
We thought we could attain [our object] by the introduction of a variety 
of franchises which should introduce numerous classes into the con- 
stituency with different pursuits and with different interests ; and we felt 
that by the establishment of the same occupation franchise in counties 
and in boroughs we could prevent the introduction of the mere multi- 
tude, which, if once we began the reduction of the borough franchise, 
would ultimately and speedily be accomplished, and at the same time 


* See for instance his speech on Lord J. Russell’s amendment to ihe Goyern- 
mont Reform Bill, March 31, 1859 (‘Speeches on Reform,’ p. 241). 

} The bill proposed to confer the franchise upon (amongst others) all 
graduates of universities, ministers of religion, barristers, solicitors, doctors, 
and certificated schoolmasters. 
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supply means by which the most intelligent and the most meritorious of a 
the working classes could enter the great national constituent body.’ * ed ' 


This scheme, notwithstanding its dexterity, proved too el | 
democratic to suit the taste of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, Ti 
who left the Cabinet, and was too dangerous and uncertain a ed | 
method of attaining the desired end to excite the enthusiasm ea | 
of the main body of the Conservatives. It was defeated and an 
laid aside, and we shall see in a moment how differently Mr. 
Disraeli dealt with the problem when it again fell to his lot to 
attempt its settlement. We pass by Lord John Russell’s 
abortive proposal in 1860, and the annual measures of Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Locke King, which did so much to keep alive 
public interest in the subject, and come to Mr. Gladstone’s al 
bill of 1866, which provided for a reduction of the franchise 
in counties from £50 to £14, and in boroughs from £10 to £7, 
and for a £10 lodgers’ qualification. We need not recite the 
disastrous fortunes of this unhappy compromise; but it is 
important to observe that the ground of Mr. Disraeli’s oppo- 
sition to it was, not its temporising character, but the dangers 
which must inevitably result from so large a widening of the 
electorate. This is reiterated with an immense variety of 
rhetorical turns in his speech on the second reading.t ‘A aan 
‘reduction in the borough franchise,’ he says, ‘is the real } 
‘cause of the introduction of the bill; and the real cause of 


‘the reduction of the borough franchise is a wish to introduce i 
‘the working classes to a fair share in the constituent body.’ 4 
He then procceds to state with approval the antiquated : 
theory: that the constitution consists of three estates, of at 


which the Commons are but one, and deprecates any unne- 
cessary departure from the ‘original scheme of the ‘ Plan- ' 
‘tagenets.’ He sums up the speculations of the last seven k 
years (1859-1866) on the subject, and his own conclusions, 


in these words :— 


‘T give it as my observation that the opinion of the country . . . is 
this: that though they are anxious that the choicest members of the 
working classes should form a part . . . of the estate of the Commons, 
they recoil from>and reject a gross and indiscriminate reduction of 


* «Speeches on Reform,’ pp. 242, 243, + Tbid., p. 356 et seq. 
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the franchise. . . . I think that this House should remain a House of 
Commons and not become a House of the People, the House of a mere 
indiscriminate multitude, devoid of any definite character, and not 
responsible to society.’ 


The year 1867 found Mr. Disraeli again in office, and will 


_ perhaps be judged the most memorable in his history. The 


Cabinet of Lord Derby took the Reform question seriously in 
hand, and after two untimely attempts, which perished still- 
born, they succeeded under circumstances of almost indescrib- 
able humiliation in effecting a final settlement of the difficulty. 
We will not pause over the Thirteen Resolutions, or pay more 
than a passing tribute of admiration to the most marvellous 
of all the products of Mr. Disraeli’s fertile and creative mind 
—the Ten Minutes’ Bill. The mature proposals of the 
government were brought forward on the 18th of March, and 
fairly took men’s breath away. Mr. Disracli had protested, as 
we have seen, the year before, against the democratic tenden- 
cies of a measure which proposed to reduce the borough 
qualification from £10 to £7. He had stimulated the enthu- 
siasm of his party by his fervid denunciations of all such 
insidious schemes to import American institutions. No one was 
therefore properly prepared to find him introducing a Dill, 
which gave the franchise in boroughs to all householders who 
had resided two years and personally paid their rates, and in 
counties to all occupiers of premises rated at £15. But it 
was not until the bill got into committee that the astounding 
shaimelessness of its authors could be properly appreciated. 
One by one, every ‘ Conservative guarantee,’ which had been 
tacked on to the original scheme by way of ornament or 
disguise, was abandoned. The fancy franchises were dropped, 
the term of residence was reduced from two years to one, the 
dual vote disappeared, a lodgers’ qualification was introduced, 
and one fine evening Mr. Disraeli astonished a House which 
had become accustomed to surprises, by consenting, without 


‘ any consultation with his colleagues, to the abolition of the 


compound householder, and the consequent more than three- 
fold multiplication of the new electorate. The bill in the 
form in which it finally passed was beyond comparison the 
most democratic measure that had received the assent of the 
Crown since the Revolution. Lord Derby frankly confessed 
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that he had taken ‘a leap in the dark.’ But there is no 
doubt that the real reason of this unparalleled change of 
front is to be found in the admission made in his speech 
on the second reading of the bill in the House of Lords: 
‘I determined that I would take such a course as would 
‘convert, if possible, an cxisting majority into a practical 
‘minority.’ The government hoped, as Mr. Disraeli phrased 
it, that democracy might be manipulated. . They trusted 


that an indiscriminate extension of the franchise, on a scale ’ 


hitherto unattempted, would bind the new electors by ties 
of gratitude to their political creators, and that the lower 
strata in the enlarged constituencies would be easily and 
advantageously worked by the Conservative managers in 
the interests of their party. This, as we have seen, was the 
aim which Mr. Disraeli had set before himself from the 
time when he first devoted serious attention to the question 
of the suffrage. Itsuited his purpose, in the amazingly auda- 
cious apology with which he entertained his Scotch admirers in 
the autumn of 1867, to represent himself as having patiently 
yearned through long years of weary disappointment and 
fruitless effort for the enfranchisement of the working class, 
and as only being prevented from an earlier accomplishment 
of his cherished design by his absorption in the preliminary 
labours of ‘educating’ his party. It is sufficient to say of 
this statement that no other English statesman of the 
speaker's eminence would have ventured upon so glaring a 
perversion of recent history, and that as it deceived no one at 
the time, so itis not likely to impose upon postezity. 

We have thus traced in some detail Mr. Disraeli’s treat- 
ment of two of the most momentous subjects which have pre- 
sented themselves since he became a conspicuous politician. 
We might, if space permitted, deal in a similar way with his 
Financial and Foreign policy, andthe result would be the same. 
The general conclusion which forces itself upon us, after a 
careful study of his career, is that there is no important poli- 
tical question upon which he has not at least once changed 


his mind. We leave altogether out of sight the discrepancy 


between his early professions of Radicalism and his present 
position as leader of the Conservative party. It is a reproach 
to no man that the matured views of his old age are irre- 
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concilable with the creed which he held at twenty-five. 
We go no farther back than the last thirty years, during the 
whole of which Mr. Disraeli has been a prominent public 
man, and in fact, if not in name, the head of a powerful 
party. Sinee 1850 he has been four times in power, and 
each time he has frittered away or openly abandoned some 
great principle to which he had sworn allegiance. In 1852 
he practically deserted the ‘sacred cause of Protection.” In 
1859 he began to tamper with the franchise. In 1867 he 
forced his reluctant followers to establish a democratic suf- 
frage. In 1868, and again in 1874, he put himself forward as 
the champion of ‘our glorious constitution in Church and 
‘State,’ which he had declared to be non-existent and an 
absurdity, and as the protector of Protestantism, which he 
had ridiculed as an ugly parody of ‘ Holy Church.’ When we 
put these facts before our Conservative friends, we are told by 
way of reply that consistency is the religion of little minds ; 
that a leader of men is not bound to conform to the narrow, 
inflexible standard which does well enough for average 
mortals ; that a great statesman must expand and develop 
with the shifting requirements of the times. No one thinks, 
we are reminded, of denying the greatness of Sir Robert Peel, 
and there are few politicians whose fame has grown so steadily 
since their death as his. Yet Peel altered his course at the 
last moment in reference to three of the most important 
public controversies which arose during his time—the Cur- 
rency in 1819,* Catholic Mmancipation in 1829, and the Corn 
Laws in 1845. Is not Mr. Gladstone himself open to the 
same charge? Why should Mr. Disraeli alone be censured 
for an infirmity, if infirmity it be, which he shares with his 
most illustrious rivals? The retort is not so crushing as it 
may at first sight appear, and in fact derives its whole force 
from the assumption of analogies which a little investigation 
proves to be wholly imaginary. It is true that Peel’s career 
presents at least two instances of sudden and serious incon- 
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*In 1819 Peel, who had persistently denied the expediency of making the 
Bank of England notes convertible, announced that he had seen reason to 
change his views. ‘He felt himself called upon to state candidly and honestly 
that he was a conyert to the doctrines regarding our currency which he had 
once opposed.’ (Speech in the House of Commons, May 24, 1819.) 
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sistency. But in each case the circumstances of the time 
supply an adequate explanation of his change of front. In 
1829 he had to choose between civil war in Ireland and 
concession to the Catholics. Further resistance had become 
not only foolish but criminal, and no statesman in his senses 
could have hesitated, with Peel’s knowledge of the state of 
things, to make Peel’s election. In 1845 he had to face the 
impending Irish famine, knowing that the existing import 
duties cut off the possibility of foreign supplies of food. He 
refused to take the responsibility of starving a nation in the 
interests of an abstraction of which he had already begun to 
perceive the emptiness. He adopted the most honourable 
course that was open to him, and immediately resigned his 
office ; and it was only when the Whigs had admitted their 
inability to form a ministry, that he me to under- 
take the distasteful task of carrying out the policy which he 
had for years opposed. In both eases Peel sacrificed his per- 
sonal convenience, and made the downfall of his government 
inevitable. The concessions of 1829 alienated many of his 
most loyal followers, and led to his overthrow in the following 
year. His Corn Law Bill, in 1846, was the signal for the 
desertion of his party en masse, and left him at the end of the 
session a private member, with a small band of friends who 
remained faithful to him in adversity. It would be mere 
waste of time and space to show by elaborate argument 
that Mr. Giladstone’s so-called inconsistencies are due to 
disinterested conviction. We believe that there still exist 
in remote parts of the country, and out of the beaten 
track of civilisation, persons who look upon the late Premier 
as the slave of a restless and inordinate ambition. If 
such there be, they must be allowed, in the words of an 
eminent Lord Chancellor, ‘to lie down in their own folly.’ It 
may safely be said of Mr. Gladstone, that no statesman of 
equal eminence has ever given the same weight to the most 
Quixotic scruples, or shown the same sensitiveness to the 
subtle distinctions of the most refined code of political 
honour. 

It is unfortunately impossible to explain the vagaries 
of Mr. Disraeli’s eccentric course in the same satisfactory 
way. His inconsistencies have an awkward habit of coin- 
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ciding with his interests. His changes of front have corre- 
sponded, in a singularly convenient fashion, with the exigencies 
of his position as a party leader or as a minister of the Crown. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his treatment of the question 
of the suffrage in 1867 is the most flagrant and humiliating 
exhibition of political immorality which this country has 
witnessed since the Coalition of 1783. For his conduct at 
that time no serious palliation has been or can be urged; and 
the frivolity of his Edinburgh speech, in which he attempted 
a defence, brought into still stronger relief his cynical con- 
tempt for the decent traditions and unwritten laws of English 
public life. Whatever may be the controversy of the moment, 
whether the matter in dispute be political or ecclesiastical, and 
the issue momentous or insignificant, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the course which he will adopt. His views expand or 
contract with a seasonable elasticity which defies calculation. 
One week he dates a letter to a clergyman, ‘ Maundy Thurs- 
‘ day,’ and the next he is reviling the Ritualists. The friendly 
hypothesis that his mind is always growing, might account for 
discrepancies between his opinions to-day and his opinions 
thirty years ago. But it entirely fails to explain the peculiar 
kind of inconsistency which has always characterised Mr. 
Disraeli, and with which we have become painfully familiar 
during the last two years. It is not merely that what he 
says to-day contradicts what he said a dozen years ago. The 
singular thing is that it cannot be reconciled with what he 
said a week hence, or even yesterday.* He seems, politically 
speaking, to live always from hand to mouth. Each contro- 
versy is taken up as it arises, and dealt with, not by reference 
to any general ideas of policy, but merely with a view to the 
expediency ofthe moment. The treatment varies as the situa- 
tion shifts; no principle being at stake, every proposal is 
merely provisional and tentative. The measures of the pre- 
sent government are all of this molluscous kind; no part of 
them is more vital than any other part. They bear very 


* Abundant illustrations will occur to the reader. We need only refer to his 
explanation of his speech at the Mansion House in 1874; to his statement that 
the Endowed Schools Bill was modified, not because it was opposed, but because 
it was unintelligible ; and to his many incoherent vindications of the Fugitive 
Slave Circulars and of the Royal Titles Bill. 
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plainly the impress of Mr. Disraeli’s idiosyncrasy, and demon- 
strate beyond dispute what has sometimes been doubted— 
his supremacy in his own Cabinet. Several of his colleagues 
are men of sharply defined views, and of proved tenacity. 
To them the incurable looseness of the Premier’s statements, 
and the general flaccidity of the government programme, 
must be irritating in the last degree. As soon as there is 
any appearance of coherence and consistency in the minis- 
terial policy, it will be safe to assume that the days of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ascendency are over. 

The truth is that Mr. Disraeli has never been in earnest 
with politics. He has made them the business of his life, 
his instinct teaching him§that the England of to-day offered 
no better field for the display of his peculiar ability. He 
longed for fame, power, influence, and here was the carritre 
ouverte aux talens. Nor can it be denied that from this point of 
view his choice was a happy one, and that he was singularly 
well adapted by nature for the game which he set himself 
deliberately to play. His intellect is of the keenest; in 
power of sarcasm he is unsurpassed by any English orator 
of any age; he is full of resource, and can keep a cool head 
when both friends and foes are beside themselves with 
the turbulent passions of debate. His courage never falters, 
his pluck and endurance are invincible, and he is the 
best leader in the world to fight a losing battle. This 
unique combination of intellectual and moral excellences 
has raised him, an alien by birth, an adventurer in public 
life, a writer of second-rate fiction, a poet whom nobody 
would read, a speaker whom the House laughed down, 
to the highest place which an English subject can occupy. 
But Mr. Disraeli has a romantic and imaginative side to his 
mind, which politics have wholly failed to absorb. The feudal 
aspect of some phases of English life has always appealed 
strongly to his fancy, and this susceptibility, as we shall pre- 
sently show, has indirectly helped to shape his public. career. 
Questions of foreign policy, too, which make demands upon 
what he lately called the ‘imperial imagination,’ havea singular 
fascination for him ; and it is interesting to observe how, when 
international difficulties arise, he seems to be transported into 
anew and exhilarating atmosphere, and, reyelling in the large- 
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ness of the subject, gives full play to his descriptive and 
creative faculty. But the ordinary routine of domestic 
politics presents to him no such charms. Like his own 
Sidonia, he looks with a cynical indifference, which he is too 
politic to express, upon the squabbles and struggles of men 
who think it worth while to waste their strength in fighting 
about the compound householder and the income tax. Pro- 
gress has no genuine interest for him; the ‘maudlin enthusiasm 
‘ of humanity ’ offends his taste ; and he knows nothing of the 
faith which can construct an ideal future, live ever in the hope 
of it, and labour unceasingly to make the world ready for its 
advent. ‘For life in general there is but one rule: Youth is 
‘a blunder, Manhood a struggle, Old Age a regret.’* How can 
aman throw himself heart and soul into a work whose only 
meaning and result he believes to be 


*To draw, to sheathe a useless sword, 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies ; 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 

To change the bearing of a word’? 


This profound and melancholy cynicism, this deeply-rooted 
conviction of the futility of human effort, this contempt for 
the fuss and turmoil of commonplace existence, to which his 
writings bear abundant testimony, is the secret of much in 
his public career that seems like waywardness or dishonesty. 
It is not that he abandons his principles and plays the traitor 
to his conscience ; it is rather that he does not think it worth 
the pains to form any settled principle of action, in the main- 
tenance of which his conscience would be engaged. Like Dryden’s 
Zimri, he is ‘ everything by starts and nothing long ;’ and the 
reasonis, that he has never taken the trouble to digest and as- 
similate a creed. Politics have no scientific basis in his mind; 
he sees no organic connection between the parts, no prevailing 
tendencies in the whole; and hence, despite his fondness for 
vague and magniloquent generalities, each question in turn 
presents itself to him as an independent problem, and 
he deals with it in a spirit of pure empiricism. His conduct 


* * Coningsby.’ ‘ Vivian Grey ’—published nearly twenty years before—ends 
with a very similar passage: ‘The disappointment of Manhood succeeds to the 
delusion of Youth; let us hope that the heritage of Old Age is not Despair !? 
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is determined by the ever varying conditions of party interest; 
and his policy lacks the unity of design, the singleness and 
consistency of aim, the concentration of effort on a definite 
purpose, which are the marks of true statesmanship. It is 
significant, that it is only when a controversy becomes personal 
that it really engrosses his mind, and calls out his highest 
powers. All his most effective rhetorical displays, from the 
time when he began to harass Sir Robert Peel to the castiga- 
tigation which he gave Mr. Lowe for his East Retford 
indiscretions, have been either attacks or replies. His budget 
speeches are quite unreadable, and his exposition of a large 
and complicated measure, like the Reform Bill of 1859, is 
long-winded and occasionally dull. He ‘ gets up’ such matters 
with all the ability of a good lawyer, but they have no absorb- 
ing interest for him even at the time. In short, he seems to 
have followed to the letter the advice which Lord Bacon gives 
to the ‘ hollow statesman :’ ‘ Let him not trouble himself too 
‘laboriously to sound into any matter deeply, or to execute 
‘anything exactly ; but let him make himself cunning rather 
‘in the humours and drifts of persons, than in the nature of 
‘business and affairs. Of that it sufiiceth him to know only 
‘so much as may make him able to make use of other men’s 
‘wits, and to make again a pleasing report.’ 

This want of earnestness in Mr. Disraeli, coupled with a 
tendency which he always had, but which of late years has 
grown on him, to a kind of slipshod inaccuracy, has been his 
ruin as a statesman. We live in an age which is pre- 
eminently and above all things earnest. Carlyle, Words- 
worth, and the German philosophers have sown the seed, and 
we are reaping the harvest. There have been times when 
speculation was more original, but none in which it was 
carried on more tenaciously, or with the same honesty of 
purpose. Other ages have witnessed greater social and 
political revolutions, but none have seen general philanthropy 
so active, or a high standard of morality so sternly exacted 
trom public men. Pleasure itself has become a strenuous 
pursuit, and the zealous temper of mind, which was Talley- 
rand’s abhorrence, may almost be said to be the fashion. 
Doubtless the change is on the whole a beneficial one; though 
it has a morbid and unwholesome side, which it is not our pre- 
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sent business to investigate. But it may help us to an under- 
standing of Mr. Disraeli, to remember that he belongs by 
birth and training to an entirely different time, and moves in 
this new world like a stranger, who is only half acquainted 
with the language and manners of the country in which he 
finds himself. His views of men and things date from that 
period of transition between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries when his intellect and character were formed. He 
has been a spectator of the Tractarian movement, of the 
German revival, of the scientific crusade of later years; but 
before the earliest of these disturbing agencies entered the 
world, his mind had lost its youthful sensitiveness, and ita 
bent and temper were already determined by associations of a 
very different kind. He is almost the only eminent man now 
living who breathes the spirit of the age of Goethe and Byron. 
It is in vain that he strives to conform himself to the altered 
standard of the days in which we live. His speech, his 
manner, his ideas betray him. The superficial sentiment- 
alism, the pompous balanced style, the threadbare maxims, 
the pretentious moral commonplaces, which sound strangely 
in our ears, would have been very acceptable and quite in the 
prevailing taste, consule Planco—in the days when Lord 
Castlereagh led the House of Commons. It has often been 
observed that Mr. Disraeli can never make out Mr. Gladstone ; 
and the reason is that, though in point of years there is not 
much difference between them, yet morally and intellectually 
they are separated by a whole generation. Mr. Gladstone is 
the spiritual son of the Oxford of the Tractarian times, 
equally in earnest with everything he takes up, and conscien- 
tious almost to a fault alike in his mental habits and in his 
modes of work. Mr. Disraeli is a man of the world of a type - 
now fast becoming extinct; his taste is irritated by this dis- 
proportionate expenditure of energy; and such perpetual 
fuming and fretting over incurable evils and insoluble problems 
seems to him a morbid exaggeration of the difficulties of 
existence. In a word, the two men are not in the same plane. 
There is a fundamental discrepancy between their theories of 
life, their mental presuppositions, their canons of moral judg- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone belongs in the main to the present age ; 
and to that fact, combined with his transcendent personal 
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qualities, he owes his power of foreseeing and directing the 
great popular movements of the time—a power which Mr. 
Disraeli, neither understanding the age nor understood by it, 
has never been able to acquire. 

Mr. Disraeli has a still further deficiency, which must be 
noticed to complete our account of the causes of his failure 
asastatesman. He is a stranger, not only to the age, but to 
the national character. ‘The temper of the people amongst 
‘whom he presides,’ says Burke,* ‘ ought to be the first study 
of a statesman.’ Mr. Disraeli has studied it long and care- 
fully, but his conclusions are not much more trustworthy than 
those of a shrewd and observant foreigner. There are no 
doubt certain moods of the English mind which he under- 
stands very well: in warlike times, or when the national 
feeling was strung to an unnatural pitch, he might make a 
popular minister. But the ordinary every-day temper of the 
average Englishman, with its curious mixture of prejudice 
and common sense, he has neyer been able to comprehend. 
He is always, without knowing it, treading on the corns of 
the respectable householder, juryman, and father of a family. 
His hollow grandiloquence rouses the worthy citizen’s sus- 

“picions, and makes him suspect that he is being taken in. 
-Vulgarity is unfortunately not an un-English quality, but Mr. 
Disraeli’s vulgarity is not the English kind, and therefore it 
offends Englishmen. He talks ina flighty way about religion, 
savours his finance with epigrams, forgets and contradicts 
what he said last week, and delights in a species of parade and 
ostentation which is unmistakably Oriental. By these and 
the like indiscretions, which he is always repeating, and which 
arise from too inveterate a habit of mind to be unlearned, he 
provokes in the commercial and religious worlds an attitude, 
if not of hostility, at least of cold unfriendliness. But there 
is one important class with whom he has been more successful, 
and to whose adherence he owes his position as a party 
leader. We have seen how, in the days of Protection, he 
rendered to the agriculturists services which nothing but the 
basest ingratitude could allow them to forget. He found 
them a headless, disunited band, deserted by the leaders of 
their choice, and smarting under a betrayal which they were 
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powerless to avenge. He made them into a compact and 
organised party, gave articulation and eloquence to their 
dumb indignation, and inflicted upon the renegades an 
exemplary chastisement. The ascendency which he thus 
acquired he has been careful to maintain. He is never tired 
of appearing in the incongruous character of the Farmer’s 
Friend. He dines at the Aylesbury ordinary, discourses with 
easy erudition on turnips and tanks, and takes a prominent 
part in the discussion of every measure which affects the 
interests of the land. Mr. Disraeli’s success in producing the 
desired impression here, as compared with his failure else- 
where, is not quite the triumph of pure intellect that it seems. 
As we have hinted above, the feudal side of English society 
has taken a real hold on his imagination. There is perhaps 
nothing in the world which he admires with such a genuine 
enthusiasm as a territorial aristocracy. The landed interest 
in England is to him not a mere aggregate of individuals 
making their livelihood by a particular form of industry. It 
is a grand historical abstraction, invested with a thousand 
romantic associations, and reaching back into an almost 
legendary past. Its natural supremacy was the first article 
in the creed of his favourite thinkers, its glories have been 
the theme of his own most impassioned rhetoric. It is linked 
in his mind with the imperishable memories of the great 
Country Party—the party whose statesmen were Bolingbroke 
and Pitt; which numbered Swift and Atterbury among its pam- 
phletcers, Dryden and Pope among its poets ; which attracted 
the loyal devotion of men so dissimilar in everything but their 
common superiority to the mass of mankind as Hume and 
Johnson, Gibbon and Scott. His feelings for it are rather 
those of a poet than a politician; and the cold calculating 
temper, with which he habitually surveys the progress of 
events, is exchanged, when this cherished child of his fancy is 
menaced, for a sensitive tenderness which convinces his 
suspicious followers that after all his heart is in the right 
place. 

We shall not attempt to draw any moral from this singular 
career. The conditions which have made it possible are so 
exceptional, and so unlikely to recur, that it would be waste 
of time to use them as materials for a general theory. 
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We believe that Mr. Disraeli’s influence upon English 
politics has been almost unmixedly bad. From first to 
last he has fought for his own hand, and we are unable to 
trace in the windings of his erratic course any connecting 
clue of principle. We do not accuse him of deliberate 
treachery to his convictions, because in our opinion his ill- 
assorted stock of many-coloured theories never deserved so 
honourable a name. The man who has never known what it 
is to believe is secure from the imputation of apostasy. But 
we do charge him with pretending to the high title of states- 
man, without that faith ina governing idea, that allegiance to 
a worthy cause, that serious sincerity of purpose, that single- 
minded and self-forgetful fervour, which alone dignify public 
life, and make the profession of politics respectable. That a 
man who lacks all these qualifications should have been 
accepted as its chosen leader by one of our great historic 
parties, is not an agreeable reflection for those, even of its 
opponents, who are jealous for the honour of English states- 
manship. We are no friends to Toryism, but it is for the 
interest of the nation as a wholes, and therefore of the Liberal 
party, that the Tories should be led by some one who.believes 
in the Tory creed, if indeed there be any longer such a thing. 
It is not easy yet to estimate the demoralising effects of Mr. 
Disraeli’s supremacy. Meanwhile it is some consolation to 
remember that his career is likely to remain unique. 
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The personal character of Lord Macaulay, which has always stood high, 
gains, and only gains, through the fresh light thrown upon it by the well- 
written and interesting biography which Mr. Trevelyan has at length 
given to the world. We knew well how utterly upright and independent 
he was; how he would rather sacrifice a present advantage by plain- 
speaking and straightforwardness than even scem to truckle to what he 
felt were ignorant prejudices. But not a few of those who were led to 
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examine carefully were inclined to associate with this a certain severity, 
if not even hardness, which to some extent qualified the indisputable 
merits of such frank behaviour. The memoir reveals to us softer and 
finer veins running alongside and relieving the occasional harshness of 
these other traits, if not positively imparting colour to them. And these, as 
having their root in his childhood, and remaining absolutely undisturbed 
by any of the temptations which beset men in a busy life, and particularly 
in a political career, impart a dominant unity and repose to the life, in 
spite of the efforts which the subject of it had to put forth to gain a place 
for himself, and to keep it, impelled more by the thought of others than 
by either fame or money on his own account. His warm domestic 
attachments, his ungrudging self-denials, his willing assumption of the 
whole burden of responsibility for the family when his father’s business 
failed just at the moment when worldly advantages seemed so essential 
to his success in a career; his cheerful playfulness and untiring patience, 
which made him more than a friend of the children of his acquaintance, 
all these things combine to reveal a character which in public appearances 
but half interpreted itself, and which, we may say without reserve, is 
elevated and beautified to us by application of the test. which has lessened, 
and only lessened, the regard felt for not a few of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. My. Trevelyan has taken occasion to apologise for the 
publication of some of the letters, on the ground of his uncle’s great 
concern for finish in everything that he meant to give to the world; but 
he has, to some extent, overlooked the fact that it is the ‘ unconscious 
revelation’ which gives the whole value to biography, and that here, at 
all events, it is true that ‘what is most perfect, art least cherishes.’ 
Lord Macaulay certainly made it a rule ‘to publish nothing which was 
‘not carefully planned, strenuously laboured, and minutely finished ;’ but 
who shall say that, taken in relation, the least elaborated of his letters do 
not in most cases reveal to us exactly what the essays and the histories 
left unrevealed, thus becoming the most efficient commentaries? Even 
those quaint little epistles written home from Mrs. Hannah More’s, or from 
school, how clearly do they show us the precocious boy storing his mind 
with knowledge, yet all unconsciously to himself, forming that half 
Puritanic, half indifferent type of character which is in many respects 
so admirable, so characteristic of the time, and so keenly interesting. 
When he was about to be sent to school, his mother warned him that 
there the solace of bread and butter would be denied him in his studies. 
‘Yes, mamma,’ replied he, with precocious epigrammatic exactitude, 
‘industry shall be my bread, and attention my butter.’ Set into 
slightly different terms, the expression might have formed the motto for 
his life. He was entirely devoted to his studies, resolved on knowing 
thoroughly whatever claimed his interest; and, to the end, a certain 
pragmatic adherence to early-formed habits and methods marks him: he 
escaped from the religious sentiment at Clapham, but its somewhat prim 
and exigeant system kept hold of him. Though his utter frankness 
and his readiness in conversation made society agreeable to him, it does 
not seem that the most tempting incense of flattery—tempting enough 
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certainly as presented to the young Essayist once or twice by Lady 
Holland at Holland House—ever for an instant stirred in him what is 
vulgarly known as the desire to ‘shine.’ His strong common-sense, 
grafted on the severe self-respect of Clapham, saved him from any danger in 
this direction, and it is simply delightful to read how he could, in a quiet 
way, take all the good that was to be got out of these exercises; wisely 
escaping from ‘bores’ as best he might, and only make out of them the 
materials for a new form of pleasure-giving to those whom he loved. 
How the genius of history transmutes, idealises, brings gracious compen- 
sations! Had Macaulay—as some have done—taken ever such pains to 
write claborate gossipping diaries to celebrate himself in his brilliant sur- 
roundings to a distant posterity, he could not have accomplished his end 
so well as it has been unconsciously accomplished by these simple letters 
scribbled off to his sisters, that they might become the sharers of his 
pleasures. In this very society-going he was a vicarious seeker, and he 
so sought that he could not fail to find. But how much of this kind of 
sensible self-severity must he have owed to the spirit which led his pious 
father so often to deny himself the pleasure of praising his gifted son, 
that this son might be worthy of the sire in prudent reserve and self- 
respect! We remember scarcely anything more striking or more charac- 
teristic in recent biography than the incident recorded by Mr. Trevelyan, 
how, after Macaulay had delivered that great anti-slavery maiden speech, 
which compelled warmest praise from Wilberforce and all the friends of 
the family, his father vouchsafed him no complimentary word; and all 
that he said afterwards was that ‘it did not become so young a man to 
‘speak with folded arms in the presence of royalty’ (!) This suggests a 
discipline of the truest kind, and a discipline which, as we can easily 
discover for ourselves in the study of Macaulay's life, was not lost. 

We have no space to follow Macaulay step by step in his career—how a 
Review Article suddenly made him famous; how he passed into Parliament 
for one of Lord Lansdowne’s pocket boroughs, representing it for some 
years ; then successfully contested the borough of Leeds; became Cabinet 
Minister; and by and by accepted an appointment as one of the Indian 
Council, and went to Caleutta,—where he did a memorable work in the 
production of an Indian code of law, closely studying jurisprudence, for 
which he had before shown no particular liking, simply because it was 
now his duty, and mastering it as few men have done; how he returned 
with a modest fortune, and represented Edinburgh, but suffered defeat 
there in the election of 1859, partly, no doubt, owing to his own excessive 
bluntness ; how he then devoted himself to his great work—his History of 
England—which, though it remains unfinished, consummated his fame as 
a literary master. But the main facts of his outward life must be so 
familiar to our readers that there is no need to dwell upon them. We 
may more profitably devote such space as remains to us to a consideration 
of some of his characteristics as a writer, and the extent to which his 
personal-traits are reflected in his writings. 

Lord Macaulay certainly combined two things rarely found united in 
so high a degree as in him. He was at once brilliant and accurate. His 
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memory was a wonderful repository. It gathered from all quarters the 
most diverse materials, and arranged them, as it seemed, by an uncon- 
scious process. It was said that where others read he but glanced, and 
that, nevertheless, he possessed himself more perfectly of the book than 
they had done. He missed nothing; he forgot nothing; and the proper 
fact was always ready at the right moment. His essays are themselves 
condensed histories; his History is a series of polished essays. Always 
brilliant, full of knowledge, and with complete tact in giving it the most 
effective arrangement, it must yet be said, however, that he lacked 
somewhat that imaginative reach and fineness which gives to literature its 
highest consecration. He was never very deeply stirred, and, therefore, 
never reached other than a superficial proportion. His pictorial faculty 
sufficed him instead of the rare discernments that come from spiritual sym- 
pathy ; and if we assume that there is a deep idea at the bottom of his- 
torical developments, which connects itself intimately with the religious 
yearnings and with all the vital and semi-mystical tendencies of human 
nature, then it is evident that the historian must have deep religious sym- 
pathies, though he may hold very loosely by dogmas. Lord Macaulay 
held loosely enough by dogmas; but he never realised religious sentiment 
in itself. The result is that, as he seemed to be intellectually cut off from 
the great religious movements that stirred his own time, so he failed in 
getting the key to many of the problems of the past. If he looks at them 
at all, it is merely in their social and superficial relations ; and although 
he loves to delineate individuals, it is only by contrast with others, and with 
no intenf to pierce to hidden motives and to reveal them. There is visible 
no trace of pause, no sudden starting aside at the suggestion of conflicting 
motives in him; he sees but one side, and all the facts bend to it, and his 
pictures, therefore, never fail in definiteness of line. But that, of course, 
is a great merit; in view of immediate impression, perhaps the greatest 
merit-of all. Hence, as a first quality noticeable in Lord Macaulay, and 
absolutely pervasive, we find contented self-sufficiency. It is a quality 
which we English are justified in liking, for it has done its share in our 
history; but it needs to be associated with strongly qualifying elements in 
literature. One of the problems ihat remains for criticism, in reference to 
Lord Macaulay, is to trace how far the self-suppressing severity of the 
Clapham ideal, which was based on a strictly religious conception, tended 
to injure him by confirming in him a reverence for mere consistency and 
completeness of result, which, again, the religious conception, to which 
he never rose, would have modified. There is some ground for the 
remarks we have heard about his ‘ cock-swreness ;’ he inherited it from his 
father and from Clapham: but the force of great principles, which directed 
it in them and sustained them in a most gigantic philanthropic purpose, 
was in him largely lacking, and, therefore, it left in his literary perform- 
ances (and, indeed, at first view in his character generally) a strong sug- 
gestion of egotism, that was not supercilious only because of early 
influences to which he had been subject. 

The next thing that may be noted in Lord Macaulay’s character is a lack 
of growth. He saw things in youth much as he saw them in middle-age. 
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His point of view was never changed under special and immediate sympa- 
thetic demands. Even of his pictorial style it has been well said that he never 
learned it, that it was born with him; and, certainly, in the epigrammatic 
finish, the balance of structure, and the easy unhesitating way in which he 
says precisely what he feels and thinks,—and, we may say, all that he feels 
and thinks in these youthful letters,—we see a formed style, and one which 
it may be asserted sustained itself to the end. And as he seems never to 
have hesitated over a human character—to have been struck by the 
mystery of motives and tha painful riddles of conscience—so he seems 
never to have been doubtful of any problem. His view once taken, his side 
assumed, the sense of comradeship, in a certain rough-and-ready English 
way, was strong enough in him to give him a sense of duty in respect 
of it; and what his associates would say, became, in a certain unde- 
fined unconscious way, the standard for his general judgments. On 
details, of course, he was apt enough to assert his right of thinking for 
himself; the more irresistibly, perhaps, because of that general ac- 
quiescence. But what we have said is so far true that the charge 
of reading English history as a Whig has a certain basis in the character 
of the writer. It was one of his particular sources of satisfaction that 
printers’ readers avowed that he had never written a sentence the 
meaning of which was not at once apparent. He wrote as he thought, 
and his thinking, happily for his own comfort in one respect, lay along 
the prepared lines of English Liberal opinion. If it had not been so, it is 
hardly possible that the man, who interested himself in so many thinge, 
could have been throughout so absolutely self-consistent—so little likely 
to understand or to sympathise with Emerson’s maxim: ‘Speak the truth 
‘ given thee to-day, though all thy former utterances should be made a lie.’ 
He never meditates, never broods, never needs to seek escape in those re- 
actionary grooves of feeling which sweep their subject hurriedly along, it 
may be, into strange new worlds, but. are apt to give great revelations in 
return. We lcok not for such from Macaulay; he speaks for the intelligent 
sensible Englishman, and makes his views aud sentiments as practical as 
they can be made. Strong, robust good sense, elevated by utter conscien- 
tiousness,—that is his mark. And, as we often find in very sensible per- 
sons, ® rare power of ignoring what they cannot at once understand and 
appreciate, so in him. We are surprised at first, and then we are 
amused, at the mass of literature he read, or, rather, glanced at, with the 
undoubting conviction that he had possessed himself of all its worth, 
which, for his purposes, he, doubtless, most frequently did. No character 
ever puzzled him, no problem ever bafiled him, he never allowed himself 
to proceed a step on ground that was not absolutely clear and sure. This 
had much to do with his style, which was well adapted to his purpose. A 
man expresses himself with the one end of being understood by the audi- 
ence he seeks. If he desire a large audience he must be clear. It is the 
highest praise that can be given to Macaulay that, while he was never 
obscure, he always took care to show that, on the subject he treated, 
he knew move than he conveyed. He had facts and figures in reserve. 
Hence, though his style is ofttimes hard, glittering, and idan ie it 
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tells emphatically of the ‘full man’—the man who can pursue his cause 
further, but is not likely to waver, to change his ground, and puzzle people 
by easuistical reasonings orrefinements. This'is‘what the great public likes. 

Qualifications and secondary relations are wearisome to it. We have heard 
of a great present-day orator who plainly confesses that he is ruined when 
he tries to qualify, and that for purposes of effect, statements must be bold 
aud balanced. Macaulay perceived the same truth; and though his sense 
© justice was very keen in relation to practical matters, still, like our orator, 
he was shy of qualifications, and also felt that for effect, statements must be 
bold and balanced. In this respect his style is most commanding. It is the 
style for orators—for those who would produce wide and immediate effect ; 
_but it should be remembered that too close and strained an imitation of it is 
apt to produce the very opposite result. In Lord Macaulay’s judgment of 
historical characters, as has been hinted, we can often trace a certain 
severity ; but the severity, which was distinctly of the Puritanic kind, was’ 
most characteristically exhibited in his public life, particularly in the reso- 
lution to allow none of the sentiment which may have, more or less, de- 
termined his attitude in any way to appear. We remember the manner 
in which he put down the Methodist minister who, at an election 
meeting, ventured to ask of what religion the candidates were. On 
that occasion he certainly showed, in his defence of freedom of opinion 
on religious matters and the right of a man to keep ‘them in reserve in 

political discussion, a faculty of preacher-like rebuke, which we are in- 
clined to fancy only one who had drawn lessons from Clapham would have 
been equal to. He owed much to his parentage; and whoever would 
rightly appreciate those nobler, if severer, qualities in Macaulay, and trace 
them to their origin, must not lose sight of an obseurer figure, but certainly 

o.¢ not less grand, which is prominent in the earlier part of the book. And 

we cannot pass on without saying that itis a high testimony to Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s insight and independence that he should so clearly have discerned 
this relation, and have spent so much pains to bring out into strong relief 
the noble figure and features of the man who did more than any other to 
secure freedom for the slave. If his more famous son did not appropriate 
the deep religious convictions he was sustained by, we may be sure of this, 

that he would not have been quite so generous, self-denying, and utterly 

conscientious, if it had not been for that father’s life. 

It is because the memoir shows this so clearly, as well as brings out 
effectively the fact that Lord Macaulay kept faithfully inviolate for him- 
self a sphere where intellectual gifts were only to be recognised as justify- 
ing a claim on the part of others to be aided and cheered, that it may be 
said to rank with the first compositions of its class. For several reasons, 
but for this reason especially, it will reflect fresh lustre on works that will 
keep their place in English literature. 

Lord Macaulay’s relations to his contemporaries were for the most part of 
the frankest and most friendly kind; but one exception seems to have 
existed in the ease of Lord Brougham, between whom and Lord Macaulay 
there seems to have grown up a rooted antipathy. But Macaulay’s pecu- 
liar reverence for that heroic father—to whom he owed so much—kept 
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him from attacking !Brougham; another specific testimony, if it were 


needed, to the force of that father’s influence. The pictures we have here it i 
of Lytton, of Jeffrey, and many others, are done with such remarkable gag 
skill, that we cannot pass without giving one small specimen--a most elt | 


finished sketch of the great Editor of the Edinburgh :— ha 
‘Jeffrey has twenty faces almost as unlike each other as my father’s to | 
‘Mr. Wilberforce’s, and infinitely more unlike to eachtother than those of j 
‘near relatives often are; infinitely more unlike, for example, than those ao 
‘of the two Grants. When absolutely quiescent, reading a paper, or iy 


‘hearing a conversation in which he takes no interest, his countenance a 
‘shows no indication whatever of intellectual superiority of any kind. f ; 
‘ But as soonas he is interested, and opens his eyes upon you, the change is at. 


‘like magic. There is a flash in his glance, a violent contortion in his 
‘frown, an exquisite humour in his sneer, and a sweetness and brilliancy 
‘in his smile, beyond anything that ever I witnessed. A person who had 
‘seen him in only one state would not know him if he saw him in another. 
‘For he has not, like Brougham, marked features which in all moods of haa 
‘mind remain unaltered. The mere outline of his face is insignificant. 
‘ The expression is everything, and such power and variety of expression 
‘I never saw in any human countenance, not even in that of the most 
‘celebrated actors... . The voice and delivery of Jeffrey resemble his 
‘face. He possesses considerable power of mimicry, and rarely tells a 
‘story without imitating several different accents. His familiar tone, his 
‘declamatory tone, and his pathetic tone are quite different things. 
‘Sometimes Scotch predominates in his pronunciation; sometimes it is 
‘imperceptible. Sometimes his utterance is snappish and quick to the 
‘last degree ; sometimes it is remarkable for rotundity and mellowness. 
‘I can easily conceive that two people who had seen him on different 
‘days might dispute about him, as the travellers in the fable disputed 4 
‘about the chameleon... . 

‘I do not wonder that he should be a good husband; for his wife is a 
‘very amiable woman. But I was surprised to see a man so keen and 
‘sarcastic, so much of a scoffer, pouring himself out with such simplicity 
‘and tenderness in all sorts of affectionate nonsense. Through our whole 
‘journey to Perth he kept up a sort of mock quarrel with his daughter ; 
‘attacked her about novel-reading, laughed her into a pet, kissed her out 
‘of it, and laughed her into it again. She and her mother absolutely 
‘idolise him, and I do not wonder at it. 

‘ His conversation is very much like his countenance and his voice—of 
‘immense variety ; sometimes plain and unpretending, even to flatness ; 
‘sometimes whimsically brilliant and rhetorical almost beyond the license 
‘of private discourse. He has many interesting anecdotes, and tells 
‘them very well. He is a shrewd observer ; and so fastidious that I am 
‘not surprised at the awe in which many people seem to stand when in 
‘his company... . I liked everything but the hours. We were never 
‘up till ten, and never retired till two hours at least after midnight. 
‘Jeffrey, indeed, never goes to bed till sleep comes on him overpower- 
‘ingly, and never rises till forced up by business or hunger.’ 
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This is Lord Macaulay’s account of one interview with Lady Hol- 
laad :— 

‘In the drawing-room I had a long talk with Lady Holland about the 
‘ purity of the English language, wherein she thinks herself a critic. I 
‘happened, in speaking about the Reform Bill, to say that I wished that 
‘it had been possible to form a few commercial constituencies, if the word 
* constituency were admissible. “I am glad you put that in,” said her 
‘ladyship. ‘I was just going to give it to you. It isan odious word. 
‘Then there is talented, and influcntial, and gentlemanly. I never could 
* break Sheridan of gentlemanly, though he allowed it to be wrong.” We 
‘talked about the word talents, and its history. I said that it had first 
* appeared in theological writing, that it was a metaphor taken from the 
‘ parable in the New Testament, and that it had gradually passed from 
‘the vocabulary cf divinity into common use. I challenged her to find 
‘it in any classical writer on general subjects before the Restoration, or 
‘even before the year 1700. I believe that I might safely have gone 
‘down later. She seemcd surprised by this theory, never having, so far 
‘as I could judge, heard cf the Parable of the Talents. I did not tell her, 
‘ though I might have done so, that a person who professes to be a critic 
‘in the delicacies of the English language ought to have the Bible at his 
‘ finger-ends.’ And let it be said, by-the-by, that Macaulay greatly owed 
it to the habits and reverences of the Clapham sect that he so thoroughly 
had ‘the Bible at his finger-ends.’ 

We really wish we could have found space to have given a sample or 
two of these prim, boyish, precocious letters; or some more of those 
wonderfully vivid pictures of Holland House and its habitués, when Lady 
Holland made Mr. This fetch and carry for her, politely rebuked Lord 
That, and rallied her husband, while he, wheeled about in his chair, was 
more than usually animated; or to have transferred to our pages some 
account of Lord Macaulay’s unfailing humour with children, which 
flowed forth in endless rhymes, anecdotes, and clevernesses of all sorts. 
Such of our readers as have not already perused the work, must them- 
selves go to the volumes to become fully acquainted with these things. 
They certainly will not be disappointed, for whatever opinion they may 
have hitherto held of Lord Macaulay, they will be able, we think, to 
come to but one conclusion regarding Mr. Trevelyan’s merits as a 
biographer. 


The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne.” Two Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


It is not creditable to English philosophy that the biography of John 
Locke, who, in a more real sense than Bacon, was its founder, has so 
long remained unwritten. We owe it to the interest that has of late 
years extended in regard to all that concerns psychological inquiry that 
this stigma has been at last removed, and that we are able to welcome a 
biography which, if it does not in all respects realise the ideal of the philo- 
sophical student, supplies us with so much information about the man, 
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and gives such full illustrations of his character, that we are brought intc 
living contact with him, and recognise him in his ‘habit as he lived.’ 
Exception has been taken, not without reagon, to the manner in which Mr. 
Fox Bourne has performed the more distinctly scientific and critical part of 
his task. He has not been able, or has not thought it necessary, with any 
degree of elaborateness, to trace the origin and show the character of Locke’s 
peculiar philosophy, and to assign to it the place it occupies in the history 
of mental science. We are of opinion that, in view of the particular 
stage of philosophical thought at which we have arrived in this country, 
the omission is to be regretted. ‘There is something, indeed, to be said for 
the way in which Mr. Fox Bourne has elected to do his work. He has 
striven, and striven successfully, to give us the life-like presentation of the 
man and Englishman by tracing his relations through the varied stages of 
a long and not uneventful career. He has shown us how, in the view o 
Locke himself, his philosophical work was a minor consideration, as in its 
origin his immortal treatise on ‘The Human Understanding’ was almost 
accidental. We are made to see the philosopher in the discharge of his 
important work as an educational vefurmer and the apostle cf toleration 
connecting himself with all the varicd interests of a stormy but fruitful 
period of English history. And it may be urged that, as Locke was not a 
philosopher in the sense in which, for example, the greatest German 
thinkers have been, who have given their lives to the steady pursuit of 
speculative truth, and who as professors have been able to make scientific 
thought their primary concern, it was not necessary to place a philo- 
sophical treatise side by side with an historical portraiture. Just, how- 
ever, because he was aman of the world, and a man of business in the 
wide sense of the term, the philosophy of Locke assumed the practical 
aspect it bore; and it was characteristic of him, as it has been of most 
English philosophers, that his opinions grew out of his experience and 
were moulded by his cireumstances. To have made this manifest, and to 
have shown that the non-professorial philosophy of England has not been 
less powerful in its influence on the course of thought than the more 
speculative philosophy of Germany, was a task which well became the 
biographer of Locke. 

The reaction that has been in full foree in England during the last 
twenty years or so has gone far to counteract the undue depreciation 
from which the treatise on ‘The Human Understanding’ long suffered. 
Locke was little considered by the German transcendental school of the 
early part of the century; and even the careful and laborious Hegel 
devotes little space to him in his ‘History ef Philosophy.’ The idealistic 
movement in Continental thought, originated by the author of ‘ The 
‘ Kvitik of the Pure Reason,’ was continued in England by Coleridge, and 
has had a powerful:influence on the theological thought of the country, 
while in Scotland the sage of Kinigsberg was hailed as master by the late 
Sir William Hamilton. In France, M. Cousin popularised German 
idealism while attempting to reconcile if with the Scottish common- 
sense philosophy; and he vied with Hainilton in making laborious 
attacks on the philosophy of Locke. Under these circumstances, Locke’s 
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great treatise fell into disrepute, from which it was rescued by the later 
efforts of the school of ‘positive’ thought, of which the Mills may be 
called the founders. There is a danger that, under the force of the reac- 
tion, the counter-movement may be carried too far, and that the one-sided 
tendencies of the English school of the present day to found a scheme of 
scientific psychology that will dispense with what has been pedantically 
called ‘ meta-empirical’ elements may carry us far beyond the sober prac- 
tical philosophy of experience which was Locke’s legacy to his countrymen. 
While the justice of the criticism of Locke’s predominant sensationalism 
by Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin cannot be fairly denied, there is 
every reason to hold that Locke’s own interpretation of experience was by 
no means so narrow as that of our recent English psychologists; seeing 
that he held firmly by spiritual realities as necessary to explain experience, 
which are discarded in so many quarters as the fruits of phantasy. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence of Locke on the 
character of Englishmen and on the form of the national institutions has. 
not been greatest in reference to religious toleration. And.in that character 
he is very fully presented to us in the pages of Mr. Fox Bourne. When 
we contrast the prevailing spirit and practice of the seventeenth century, 
in both religion and polities, with those of the nineteenth century ; when 
we congratulate ourselves upon the great advances made under the in- 
fluence of what is vaguely but not inappropriately termed Liberalism, we 
should do well to remember how much we owe it to Locke that the 
distance we have travelled is so considerable. He himself suffered at the 
hands of the theological and political bigots of his time, and was forced to 
seek safety in flight from his native land; and when the Revolution of 
1688 enabled him to return in triumph, he came back tutored in the hard 
school of experience, and haying learnt through actual suffering the 
advantages of the principles he set himself to expound. In all things he 
was shrewd, sagacious, practical, and the training he had as a student of 
medicine was helpful to him in many ways as a philosophical inquirer. 

Without falling into the opposite error of making the life of Locke a 
general history of his time, his biographer has interwoven the private and 
public events of the period skilfully together; so that we see Locke, not as an 
abstract philosopher, but as the child of his age, who was to a large degree 
the outcome of a period which, nevertheless, he powerfully helped to mould. 
This recognition of Mr. Fox Bourne's success in dealing with his subject 
is not inconsistent with our previous criticism of his meagre treatment of 
Locke’s philosophy. The former he ought to have done, and he has done 
well; but, all the same, he ought not to have left the other undone. As it 
is, he has given us a work which supplies an unmistakable want in the 
literature of English philosophy, and which will make the thoroughly 
English features of the philosopher familiar to the present generation. 
He has shown us Locke in connection with his time, and has traced the 
various ways in which he exercised healthful influence upon it and became 
the source of similar influence to succeeding generations. We cordially 
welcome what in all respects is an excellent piece of biography, and we 
have little doubt that it will become a standard work in English literature. 
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Fifty Years of My Life. By Guxorce Tuomas, Earl of 
ALBEMARLE. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


A record full of anecdote which reacies back to the girlhood of the 
Princess Charlotte and the time when Sir Francis Burdett fought his 
great duel; which pictures the state of society prior to Waterloo, and 
gives us glimpses of some of the greatest personages that have figured in 
England, both then and since, cannot but be exceedingly interesting. 
Lord Albemarle is not a literary expert; if he had been, his volumes 
would certainly not have been so valuable. It is the very simplicity 
and unaffectedness of the account, the utter lack of graces of fancy or 
adornments of style, which assure us that we are getting a genuine report, 
and not a half fanciful reminiscence. The Keppels were originally Dutch, 
and like the Dutch, as much, or even more, when transplanted, than 
when at home, shrewd, patient, apt to see the best way to their end, they 
soon combined English with Dutch honours, and conciliated those most 
likely to promote them. Thorough Whigs, the Keppels have stood by 
their colours, and have not lost by it. George Thomas, the sixth earl, 
was brought up with distinct traditions in his eye, yet with a certain 
homeliness favourable to strengih of character; and very quaint and very 
touching are some of the anecdotes which the old man delicately sets down 
of his boyish play-hours spent with the Princess Charlotte, whose light- 
hearted disregard of tutors and governors is so refreshing to read of, more 
especially in a time when primness was the rule in higher circles. And 
her girlish letters, as given here, with all their misspelling and defiance of 
grammar, are delightful to read. Keppel was sent to Westminster 
School, where, of course, he fagyed, like the rest of the juniors. The 
account of the school in those days is piquant, and his own escapades and 
those of others show that English boys then were just as venturesome and 
defiant of extreme authority as they are now. While yet a lad of sixteen 
he became an ensign in the 14th Regiment, and was despatched to join 
the forces on the eve of Waterloo, at which he won his medal. ‘If I 
‘were asked,’ he writes, ‘what were my sensations in the dreary 
‘interval between daylight and the firing of the first cannon-shot on this 
‘eventful morning, I should say that all I can now remember on the 
‘subject is, that my mind was constantly recurring to the account my 
‘father had given me of his interview with Henry Pearce, otherwise the 
‘*©Game Chicken,” just before his great battle with Mendoza for the 
‘championship of England. ‘ Well, Pearce,” asked my father, ‘‘ how do 
‘you feel?” ‘Why, my lord,” was the answer, “I wish it was fit.” 
‘Without presuming to imply any resemblance to the “ Game Chicken,” 
‘I had this much in common with that great man—I wished the fight 
‘was jit. He narrowly escaped drowning through a rotten transport- 
ship in returning home. Rotten ships seem to have been rather common at 
that time, the lives of men seemed to be cheap, and, as Lord Albemarle 
drily remarks, ‘' There was no Plimsoll then.’ He landed just in time to 
see the marriage of his old playfellow the Princess Charlotte, of whom he 
gives us such a glimpse as shows that the old spirit of fun and friendliness 
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was alive within her. ‘In form the princess was altered, but in other 
‘respects she was the same. She knew me immediately, and from under 
‘the shade of her hands, which were joined together over her face as she 
‘knelt, she made me sundry telegraphic signals of recognition in her own 
‘peculiar manner.’ 

Then came service heré and there with his regiment,—at the Cape, 
Mauritius, and India. For a time he was at St. Helena, and has some 
report to make of Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. He agrees with 
Carlyle that Sir Hudson was not suited to be Bonaparte’s gaoler; 
adding: ‘The sketch of Ralph Nickleby in Dickens's novel forcibly 
‘recalls Sir Hudson to my mind—the large head and small body, the 
‘beetle brow, the shaggy projecting eyebrows, the forbidding scowl on the 
‘countenance.’ In 1820 Keppel became equerry to the Duke of Sussex, 
who, he tells us, was the very essence of punctuality, an early riser, 
always up betimes, and breakfasting at nine. So the equerry, too, had to 
be astir, and thus he is able to record:—‘One of my occupations of a 
‘morning while waiting for the Duke was to watch from the window 
‘the movements of a bright, pretty little girl seven years of age. She 
‘was in the habit of watering the plants immediately under the window. 
‘It was amusing to sce how impartially she divided the contents of the 
‘watering-pot between the flowers and herown little fect. Her simple but 
‘becoming dress contrasted favourably with the gorgeous apparel now 
‘worn by the little damsels of the rising generation—a large straw hat 
‘and a suit of white cotton ; a coloured fichu round the neck was the only 
‘ornament she wore. The young lady I am describing was the Princess 
‘Victoria, now our gracious Sovereign, whom may God long preserve!’ 

While with the Duke he had many opportunities of seeing famous men 
and famous scenes. There is a good anecdote of Erskine at Holkham, at 
the annual sheep-shearing :——* We sat down each day, upwards of five 
‘hundred, to dinner in the state apartments. There were plenty of 
* speeches—principally on the science of agriculture. An exception to 
§the rule was one from Lord Erskine, who afforded much amusement 
‘from the manner in which he dealt with a subject of which he was so 
‘profoundly ignorant. One of the theories broached in the morning was 
‘that crushed oyster-shells would prove an execllent manure. The 
‘opinion was erroneous; but it was not then so considered. ‘ Gentle- 
‘men,” said Evskine, “we lawyers have heen accused of eating the 
‘oyster and of giving the shell to our clients. The charge is true; but 
‘our host has shown this morning that we only take a fair share of the 
‘bivalve.” The dinner, an early one, was followed by a supper for the 
‘guests who remained in the house. Erskine, the soul of the party, 
‘recited some humorous poetry of his own composition. The Duke of 
‘ Sussex—and some of us who were not so gifted with an ear for music— 
‘sang songs, sentimental, bacchanalian, or comic, and—not the least 
‘amusing part of the performances+the foreigners made speeches in 
‘broken English.’ 

The description of the Queen’s trial is clearly written: Brougham’s 
grand hits and furious glances being noted with equal faithfulness. ‘ My 
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‘post of equerry to the Duke of Sussex procured me admission behind the 
‘throne, and occasionally to a seat among the Queen’s law advisers. 
‘Brougham was fond of implying that he had ample materials for 
‘recriminating on the King. “If,” said he, “ this necessity should be 
‘imposed upon me, I should act directly in the teeth of the instructions 
‘of this illustrious woman [here, with a theatrical wave of the hand, he 
‘pointed to the Queen, who sat immediately below him]; I should 
‘disobey her solemn commands, nor is it my purpose to resort to it, 
‘unless driven to it by an absolute and over-ruling compulsion.”’ ... 

‘I was present on the morning of the 21st of August at the celebrated 
‘interview between Queen Caroline and Teodoro Majocchi, the prevari- 
‘cating postilion of ‘* Non mi ricordo” notoriety. The moment she saw 
‘him she raised her hands above her head, and, uttering a loud exclama- 
‘tion, bounced out of the House of Lords in a most ungueenlike manner. 
What that exclamation was intended to convey is still a mystery. Some 
‘said the word was “'Teodoro,” others “ Traditore.” To me it seemed 
‘to be simply the interjection “Oh!” as expressive of disgust at seeing 
‘in her accuser one whom she had known as a dirty discharged menial, 
‘but who was now transformed into a clean-looking gentleman, dres: el 
‘in the height of the fashion.’ 

But space fails us to follow Keppel as aide-de-camp to Lord Hastings 
in India, as Member of Parliament for East Norfolk, and as the polished 
observer of society in more recent times. We must, however, make 
room for this further reminiscence, as it shows so effectively that freedom, 
instead of ‘slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent,’ in the 
House of Lords in respect of personality and repartee has only undergone 
limitation, though perhaps the debates of tre Upper House might some- 
times be improved for breakfast-table reading by such enlivements as this 
tells of :—‘ [ was witness to a curious scene in the House of Lords on the 
25th of April of this year (1853) and, as a very imperfect account of it is 
‘given in “ Hansard,” I offer my version. The debate was on the Clergy 
‘ Reserve in the Canada Bill. Lord Derby made some remarks in his speech, 
‘from which the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce) expressed hig dissent 
‘by shaking his head and smiling. The noble earl took exception at the 
‘gesture. The bishop admitted the smile, but denied all intention of 
‘thereby imputing anything offensive. Lord Derby— “I accept at onee 
‘the explanation that has been offered by tlie right reverend prelate ;_ but 
‘when he tells me that it is impossible for him to say anything offensive, 
‘because he has a smiling face, he will forgive me if I quoté in his 
‘presence from a well-known writer, without intending in the least to 
‘apply tie words to him,— 


*« A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


‘Lord Clarendon (in a voice of thunder)— ‘Oh! oh! oh!” Lord Derby— 
‘«* What noble peer is it whose nerves are so delicate as to be wounded 
‘by a hackneyed quotation?” Lord Clarendon— I am that peer, and I 
‘protest against any noble lord applying, even in the language of poetry, 
* the epithet of villain to any member in the House. Most of all do I 
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‘ deprecate the use of such an expression by a lay peer towards a right 
‘reverend prelate.” Peacemakers rose on both sides of the House. The 
*reporters had left the gallery—in those days the Reporters’ Gallery 
‘was cleared on a division. Lord Clarendon, who had been greatly 
‘excited, poured out a glass of water and drank it off. Lord Derby at the 
‘same time filled another bumper of water and called out across the table, 
“* Your good health, Clarendon,” and so the affair ended.’ 

‘Lord Derby was probably not aware that the same quotation, from 
‘« Hamlet,” had, more than fifty years before, produced a somewhat 
* similar scene in the House of Commons. My authority was the late Sir 
‘Robert Adair, who was present. The contending parties were Tierney 
‘and Pitt, who had fought a duel a short time before. Tierney was 
‘addressing the House. Pitt smiled contemptuously, upon which 
‘Tierney said, ‘The right honourable gentleman smiles, but need I 
‘remind him ‘ that a man may smile, and smile, ?” here he paused. 
‘« Take the fellow a message from me,” cried Pitt to one of his followers, 
‘but before the bearer of the hostile mission could reach the Opposition 
‘benches, Tierney added, —‘‘and yet be a Minister.” So the affair 
* ended in a laugh instead of a fight.’ 

Without qualification, these ‘ Reminiscences of Lord Albemarle’ are 
delightful reading. They may be found useful hereafter by the historian, 
and, certainly, they will offer temptations to the gleaner of anecdotes. As 
a faithful picture of society in past eras, however, the work will have its 
chief value, but it is one of the few books of which this can be said ; while 
at the same time it can be recommended as having in it more of human 
interest and human nature than one-half of the flimsy novels that we now 
widely read. 


Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Caarntes Duxe 
Yoncz. ‘Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Perhaps no contemporary estimate of character, whether of good quali- 
ties or of bad ones, has ever been unexaggerated. For exact apprecia- 
tion, minute and comparative evidence is requisite such as only time can 
supply. Hence there is for most persons, even for the worst, a reactionary 
time when probably the rebound is to some extent to the opposite extreme. 
We have seen many such rehabilitations recently ; perhaps after some 
oscillations the final judgment will be a just one. That Marie Antoinette 
was grossly maligned there can be no hesitationin saying. Just now the 
process of vindication is going on. Articles by M. Lomenie in the ‘ Revue 
* des Deux Mondes,’ and by Ste. Beuve in his ‘Causeries,’ the publications of 
various memoirs, and especially of collections of correspondence such as 
that of M. Feuillet de Couches, have done much to remove ignorant and 
passionate misconceptions, and to show that the unfortunate queen was 
in many ways not only highly gifted but noble in feeling. 

At the same time no conception of character takes hold of the public 
mind without some justification for it. We can hardly think that Marie 
Antoinette was the almost faultless and peerless princess that Professor 
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Yonge represents her to be, although he says that she was ‘a pure- 
‘minded and magnanimous lady, whose sole offence was that she was 
‘the wife of their kind-hearted king.’ Yet the whole scope of his 
narrative shows that she was a clever and ardent politician, who com- 
pletely dominated the weak-minded monarch, and was, to the political 
world in which she moved, all that the sovereign himself should have 
been. It was not necessarily to her reproach; but for her the nerveless 
hand at the rudder would have let the ship utterly drift. The popular 
instinct that she had been the mainspring of the king’s policy was a true 
one. And although Louis XVI. largely bore the sins of his predecessors, 
and was himself harmless and weak rather than wicked, the queen 
righteously shared this vicarious ignominy and resentment, so far as it 
ought to have been incurred at all. No wonder that one so young was 
guilty of follies, and that one upon whom such momentous and difficult 
affairs devolved made blunders. This does not extenuate the hideous 
brutality which disfigured the not unnatural Revolution of 1792 with the 
greatest crimes in history, but Professor Yonge would have given a truer 
portrait and a juster history had he borne it in mind. 

His book is compiled with great industry, and written with ability, not, 
however, with that of an inspired biographer, for, in spite of the tragic 
story he has to tell, it is very dull. It is, moreover, the work of a 
thorough partisan, whose good old Tory principles imbue all his feelings, 
determine his epithets, and colour his statements. In all his allusions, 
especially to our own Revolution and to its principal personages, his bias 
is manifested—there is nothing evil about Charles I. nor good about 
Cromwell. It is moreover the narrative of a thorough courtier. Had hebeen 
a Gentleman of the Bedchamber he need not have been afraid of present- 
ing his book to the queen whose life he narrates. Men are wholly bad or 
wholly good according as they are Royalists or Republicans. One feels 
in every estimate the want of discriminating judgment. One cannot say 
much for Lafayette or Madame Roland,—but Satan himself could not 
be visited with more vituperative epithets. 

This is all that need be said to indicate what the work is. The heroine 
is almost perfect, and the almost imbecile king is everything that is gentle 
and good. The story is carefully told, and one feels afresh the unspeakable 
pathos of the history of the end. The possibilities of a Parisian Republic 
are enough to make us all believers in Divine Right; only the latter in 
France was largely the cause of the former. 


Memorials of the Rev. David Thomas, B.A., of Bristol. Edited 
by his Son, H. Arnotp Taomas, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The sketch of his father which Mr. Arnold Thomas has prefixed to the 
sermons contained in this volume is brief, but it is all that was needed. 
The outward incidents of Mr. Thomas’s life were few, and as he neither 
kept journals nor wrote many letters, materials for the inner life were 
wanting; else the records and indications of such a life would have been 
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of rare preciousness. The sketch is written with great delicacy of taste 
and tenderness of feeling, and it reveals sufficiently the household and 
ministerial beauty of Mr. Thomas’s life. It simply confirms and deepens 
the impression which all who knew him received of him. He was a man 
of very distinct individuality; his moral characteristics approached to 
grandeur in their lofty righteousness, their translucent purity, their broad 
charities, and tlieir noble magnanimity and intensity. Few lives have 
been more worthily lived, few men have gathered so much esteem and 
affection, and few memories approach more nearly the only canonisation 
that is worth caring for—the unqualified reverence and the tender affection 
of all who knew him. The ten sermons here collected are a true index of 
the preacher,—his spiritual apprehension of every truth that he touched, 
his practical religious presentation of it, and the intensity of all the ele- 
ments of his nature felt in its urgency. It was true of David Thomas, 
more than of most ministers, that the preacher was as much as the sermon, 
and one feels in reading the print only a small degree of the intensity 
out of which the mere words came, and which gave them their singular 
momentum. David Thomas was a man to whom religious hearers sur- 
rendered almost passively their entire nature. He produced such a con- 
viction of the reality and momentousness of what he was saying, and he 
so suffused it with the broad charities, the tender sympathies, and the high 
spiritual hopes of a great holy soul, that everything was forgotten in the 
religious reality and power of the preaching. No man of greater spiritual 
power, and that of the noblest kind, has spoken from a pulpit in the 
present generation. 

Many will be glad tofind among the sermons the one on‘ Acceptance 
“by Christ,’ preached before the London Missionary Society, in Surrey 
Chapel; the one .on ‘Considering Christ,’ preached before the Congrega- 
tional Union, in Manchester ; and :the sermon.on ‘Communion with God,’ 
preached at several different places. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 
March 1874. By R. Bosworrn Sarr, M.A. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith tells us that he has carefully considered the 
criticisms of the first edition of his very able volume, but that, while he 
has modified some expressions in deference to them, he has substantially 
adhered to his former judgments. We still think that he has erred in the 
excess of his chivalrous and high-toned eulogy of Mohammed, and that in 
vindicating him against ignorant and fanatical aspersions he has too indiseri- 
minately applied the process of the whitewashing school. Of this, criticism 
has made him somewhat conscious, and he justifies it on the ground that 
excess of eulogy can do no harm where excess of vituperation has pre- 
vailed. On this point we emphatically differ from him. If anything can 
confirm disparagement it is exaggerated praise, and vice versi. 

The thing now to be done is a discriminating and dispassionate judg- 
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ment of both the man and his work. His early sincerity and religiousness 
needs discriminating from his later fanaticisms, if not worse; the reforms 
he effected and the evils that he remedied need to be affirmed, while the 
wrong that he permitted and sanctioned is fully asserted. His spirit as a 
national prophet and intolerant propagandist needs to be contrasted with 
the catholic and human proselytism of the Bible, above all of Jesus 
Christ, and with the purely moral means of Christianity. The origin 
and spirit of his mission must be contrasted rather than compared 
with those of Jesus Christ; and although we fully recognise the 
inspirations of God in the prophets and apostles of all ages, we venture 
to submit that the question between Mohammedanism and Christianity 
is somewhat more than that of a comparison between the intrinsic cha- 
racter of rival creeds. If comparison be entered upon at all, their respec- 
tive origins and sanctions must be fully discussed. We gladly recognise the 
great merits of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s book and heartily accord with much 
of his vindication. He might have made it stronger and more conclusive 
by more of that discrimination which a judicial function demands. His 
book is that of an admiring advocate. We are glad to see that he has 
added to his list of authorities, especially the masterly works of Mohler 
and Dollinger. It would have been better for his work if he had given 
some attention to Mr. Freeman’s very able ‘ Lectures on the History and 
© Conquests of the Saracens.’ 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. Supplementary Volume. By 
Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘Walks in Rome,’ &e. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


‘This volume will be welcome to a large and growing circle. Mr. Hare tells 
us in his preface that, since the extreme popularity of the earlier volume 
in America, many Americans have come to this country simply to see the 
places associated with the life of Mrs. Augustus Hare, and that he has 
been often asked for further memorials. . This, he says, is all the answer 
he can give. The volume consists of fifty-seven photographs of places 
and persons mentioned in the earlier issue, and careful references are 
given to the text where they are mentioned. The most interesting of 
these, perhaps, are Alton and Alton-Barnes, Hodnet Church and Hodnet 
Rectory, and the portrait of Bishop Heber, and the various views of 
Hurstmonceaux, though the portraits of Sir William and Lady Jones 
should not be overlooked. They are, for the most part, clear and expres- 
sive, and especially do the photographs from Mr. Augustus Hare’s own 
sketches show breadth and character, together with carefulness of detail. 
The second portion comprises a further selection from the letters of 
Mrs. Augustus Hare, under the title, ‘The Hidden Life;’ and these, 
while showing all the refined perception, the quiet meditativeness and 
spirituality, of the former volumes, are occasionally marked by shrewd 
discernment of a practical kind, as seen, for instance, at pages 128, 196, 
209,211. From one of the passages referred to we must make a short 
quotation : 
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‘If a worldly man does one good deed, what surprise and admiration 
‘it excites! Ifa religious man makes one false step, how ready are all 
‘to exclaim against him and to condemn him! Can there be a stronger 
‘ testimony to the honour of Christ’s religion than that so much should be 
* expected from His followers ?’ 

The third part is taken up with a small selection of letters of Julius 

Hare. The culture, the fancy, the delightfully clear and crisp way of 
gathering up thoughts in condensed language, all of which were so admi- 
rably shown in his share in the ‘Guesses at Truth,’ reappear here, 
together with a dainty gracefulness and familiarity of manner which will 
make most readers deeply regret the circumstances which Mr. Augustus 
Hare sorrowfully tells respecting the destruction of his correspondence. It 
appears that Mrs. Augustus Hare had arranged the correspondence of 
Julius as a foundation for a careful memorial of him. Before beginning 
this work she gave to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Julius Hare, the packet, 
with a statement that it was her most prized earthly possession, and 
begging its early return intact, which Mrs. Julius promised her. The 
next she heard of it was that her sister-in-law had committed the whole 
to the fire. All record of Sir William and Lady Jones, as well as Mrs. 
Augustus Hare’s letters to Juliuns—which formed the memorial of her 
intellectual life—perished in the collection, so that we have no doubt 
not a few will sympathise with Mrs. Augustus Hare’s life-long regret over 
the loss, and will deplore it also on their own account. Only the most 
imperative personal reasons could justify such a step. We are not yet 
too well supplied with such memorials as Julius Hare’s letters must have 
formed. These little extracts will, therefore, perhaps be all the more 
prized, because of the irreparable loss which now makes them all the 
memorial that can be given of a great scholar, a vivid thinker, and one of 
the later masters of the English language. 


Under the Northern Lights. By J. A. MacGanan, Correspon- 
dent of the ‘New York Herald.’ With Illustrations by 
G. R. pe Winpz. Sampson Low and Co. 


Newspaper correspondents are having a good time. They are recog- 
nised as a distinct genus in literature, they contribute to it a distinct type 
—individual diversities notwithstanding,—and their books, which already 
constitute a respectable compartment of the library, are among our 
pleasantest, and we might almost say our most valuable, books of 
travel and description. They have special means of information, and, 
whatever else they may be or not be, they may not be dull. In these 
days of rapid transit, representatives of both European and American 
newspapers are found wherever there is an important event to be tran- 
scribed or a story to be told; whether in Paris or Pekin, in Ireland 
or in India, in Khiva or Spitzbergen,—no matter, correspondents of 
newspapers are sure to be there. Dr. Russell set the example in the 
Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny, and since newspapers have been a 
recognised institution on all battle-fields ; armies fight, as members of the 
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House of Commons speak, with a recording angel at their elbow. Happily, 
too, newspaper enterprise has become ambitious of discovery. Mr. 
Stanley in search of Livingstone, Mr. Smith exploring Nineveh, and 
now Mr. MacGahan in an Arctic expedition are instances. Three years 
ago Mr. MacGahan witnessed the fall of Khiva, and in a very pleasant 
volume told us a story of ‘Campaigning on the Oxus.’ He has now been 
told off to accompany the Pandora in an endeavour to navigate the 
North-West Passage, and to discover fresh traces of Franklin, and possibly 
records of his voyage in King William’s Island, where remains of the 
expedition were found. The expedition was undertaken by Captain 
Allen Young, who was navigating officer in the Fox, under McClintock, 
in 1857-59, and who proved himself second to no Arctic adventurer in 
sagacity, accomplishments, and courage. His sledge journey over North 
Somerset is one of the most heroic on record. Captain Young undertook 
the enterprise at his own expense, aided by Lieutenant Lillingstone, 
second in command, Mr. Gordon Bennett, of the ‘New York Herald,’ 
and Lady Franklin. The Pandora proceeded to Behring Straits 
through Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits, and attempted to pass 
through Peel’s Straits to King William’s Island. Save by Franklin the 
latter has never been achieved. Captain Young proceeded farther than 
any other navigator except Franklin; but he was obstructed by the ice 
when he had penetrated as far as the western end of Bellot Strait, and 
when within thirty or forty miles of accomplishing his purpose. Had he 
been able to proceed thus far he would virtually have made the North- 
West Passage in one season, and have reached San Francisco. He was 
compelled to return, and, indeed, to race before the drifting ice to save his 
ship. It will be remembered that on his return voyage he ran up to 
Carey’s Island and found the last letters which have reached England 
from the Alert and the Discovery; and while we write he has just sailed 
again in the Pandora carrying the return mail. So much for the 
achievements of the Pandora; she has not added materially to our 
positive knowledge, but she has made more definite what was but 
vaguely known about Peel’s Straits and the practicabilities of its navi- 
gation. 

The Pandora is the first Arctic ship which has taken a special news- 
paper correspondent, and Mr. MacGahan is a very able representative of 
his class. He is indeed but little inferior to Dr. Russell himself in his 
minute observations, his power of descriptive writing, and his faculty for 
dressing in a very attractive way common-place or unimportant incidents. 
Some may complain that his book contains a little too much of ‘ Daily 
‘Telegraph’ gush. Critically speaking it does, but, like many other things 
which are not exactly high art, it pleases us. We confess we like it ; we 
see no virtue in dulness, and when the drawing is not too much carica- 
ture and the colouring not over-coarse, we can surrender ourselves to 
it and enjoy it. It is not necessary that everybody should write like 
Gibbon. Let us say, then, that Mr. MacGahan has given us a vivacious, 
clever, and very enjoyable book, full of little sketches and pictures, of 
anecdotes and retrospections, of summaries and estimates, which make it 
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as interesting as a novel, and that in doing this he never offends good 
taste, provided that it be healthy and reasonable. We commend his 
descriptions of Eskimo gaieties and ladies at Disco, his account of Eskimo 
Jo and of Eskimo dogs. Indeed Mr. MacGahan is an optimist, looks at 
everything on the bright side and thinks well of human nature. We 
cannot transcribe any of his sketches or anecdotes, we can only say that 
he has written one of the pleasantest books of travel that we have met 
with, and that if ever we are doomed to an Arctic voyage we shall deem 
it almost a compensation if we can have him as a companion. 


Narratives of the Mission of George Boyle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited, with 
Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Manning, by Cuements R. Marxnam, Tribner 
and Co. 


Not the least important part of this interesting volume is the intro- 
duction, in which Mr. Markham has contrived to compress into a hun- 
dred and thirty pages all the geographical, historical, religious, and 
ethnological knowledge about Tibet that the world possesses; and in this 
he has furnished an admirable setting for the two journals of travel, 
which it is his main purpose to give to the world. Although Tibet borders 
on some portion of our Indian dominions, and is separated from it along 
the rest of its southern frontier only by the little States of Bhotan, Sikkim, 
and Nepaul, we know about it almost as little as we knew about Central 
Africa before Livingstone. This is owing partly to political and commer- 
cial jealousies on the part of China, to which Tibet is tributary, and which 
is on its eastern border ; which, however, could never have prevailed to 
keep the world in such ignorance were it not for its peculiar geographical 
difficulties. Its geographical character, therefore, is first described by 
Mr. Markham. Three great ranges of the Himalayas run, roughly speak- 
ing, from west to east, from Kashmir, in longitude 78°, to Yunnan and Kansu, 
in longitude 102°. Tibet occupies the vast table-land enclosed north and 
south by the two outer ranges, and has the middle range running through 
it near its southern boundary; Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhotan, three small 
territories peopled by hill-men, lie on the southern slope of the southern 
range, and interpose between Tibet and Hindustan. Not only are the 
Southern Himalayas of stupendous height, rising to a maximum of nearly 
29,000 feet, but Tibet itself is a table-land, in no part of it perhaps less. 
than 8000 or 9000 fect above the level of the sea. It is singular enough 
that this vast domain of snow and frost should be the boundary of our 
torrid dominions in Hindustan. So effectual a barrier is this stupendous 
mountain range, that history records no passage of it by an invading 
army. A few passes of enormous difficulty, easily held by small forces 
and harassed by brigands, are the only possible tracts for commerce or 
war. The policy of China hashitherto prevailed effectually to keep them 
closed—the only exceptions being the journeys of a very few adventurous 
individual explorers. At the present moment no Englishman is permitted 
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to pass more than twenty miles from Khatmandu, the capital of Nepaul, 
although Jung Bahadur, who visited this country twenty-five years ago, 
has ever since been in power there. Lhasa, the sacred capital of Tibet, 
is not very far from the borders of Bhotan, and yet only one Englishman 
has succeeded in reaching it. Sothat this vast table-land of Tibet, covering 
an area of some 400,000 square miles, is almost as much a blank in even 
our most modern maps as the Indian Ocean. The geographical problem 
of India, then, is to penetrate the awful passes of the Himalayas, to 
traverse this ‘land of snow,’ north and east, so as to supply the missing 
geographical link between the Himalayas and Mongolia. That a consider- 
able commerce between India, Tibet, and Mongolia might be developed, 
the Himalayan barrier notwithstanding, were it not for the exclusive 
policy and the prohibitory duties of the Chinese Government, seems 
certain. But, as Mr. Markham justly observes, these questions must be 
settled at Pekin; and it is a question for fair political consideration 
whether any people should be permitted hermetically to close against 
peaceful travellers, at any rate, any part of the earth’s surface. Marco 
Polo traversed the eastern part of Tibet in 1278. Since then very few 
travellers have entered it. Two Jesuits, Fathers Grueber and D’Orrville, 
achieved the journey from Pekin to Lhasa, and back again, in 1662. De 
Putte, a Dutch traveller, is the only European who has iravelled from 
India through Tibet to China; he also returned by the same route, and 
Mr. Markham gives us the only account published of his remarkable 
journey. Of the journeys since, except the two narrated in this book, the 
most remarkable is that described by M. Abbé Huc. 

The enlightened policy of Warren Hastings did much to facilitate 
intercourse between Hindustan and Tibet. Since his time, indeed, nothing 
has been done. Under his auspices Boyle was sent as an envoy to the 
Teshu Lama, or Prime Minister of Tibet; this was in 1774. No record of 
this journey was published until recently, when Bogle’s journal and letters, 
contained in a large chest in the possession of his niece, Miss Brown, of 
Lanfine, in Scotland, were placed at Mr. Markham’s disposal. Mr. Boyle 
seems to have been exceptionally qualified for his arduous journey, and his 
journals, as here published, are full of interest of a very peculiar kind, 
He never reached Lhasa; but had much friendly intercourse with the 
Teshu Lama at Teshu Lombo and Desheripgay, on the northern side of 
the Brahmaputra ; so that, except Manning, he is the only Englishman 
who is known to have crossed that famous river. The record of his con- 
versations with the Lama is intensely interesting. 

Mr. Manning, an English traveller, who had prepared himself for his 
journey by a careful study, and whose acquirements were so great that, 
in 1808, Napoleon exempted him from the general detention of English 
travellers, went to China in 1806. He was a great friend of Elia, 
and probably furnished some material out of which grew the immortal 
legend of Roast Pig. In 1810 he attempted to reach China from Cal- 
cutta through Tibet ; he did not get beyond Lhasa, being stopped by the 
Chinese authorities ; he was the only Englishman, however, who reached 
it. He returned to Calcutta, but refused to publish any account of his 
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travels. He went to Canton, and afterwards joined Lord Amherst’s 
mission as Chinese secretary in 1817. He died at Bath in 1840, having 
been dumb for twenty-three years. The record here printed is of rough 
notes left behind. He was an eccentric Pepysian kind of a man, and 
that part of his journal which he wrote out in Lhasa is very amusing. 

Concerning the interesting accounts of Buddhism and Lamaism given 
by Mr. Markham and the two travellers we cannot speak; nor even con- 
cerning the interesting sketches of other travels appended to the volume. 

The work is very complete, and is carefully edited. It does for Tibet 
what the author has done for the Arctic Region in the ‘ Threshold of the 
‘Unknown Region.’ It presents us with a summary of all that has been 
done for its exploration, and of all that is known about it. 


Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and the Solitudes of Northern 
Tibet : Being a Narrative of Three Years’ Travel in 
Eastern High Asia. By Lieut.-Colonel N. PRresEvausxky, 
of the Russian Staff, &c. Translated by E. Detmar 
Morean, F.R.G.S.; with Introduction and Notes by 
Colonel Henry Yuue, C.B. Two Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


The advance of Russia in the East and the new relations of China with 


Europe are having an almost magical effect upon geographical know- 


ledge. Since Marco Polo, until quite recently, scarcely any advance in our 
knowledge had been made. Now, every year adds important travels to 
our knowledge. Adventurous journeys from Burmah and India are made 
for the purpose of establishing an overland commercial route with China ; 
while the Mongolian desert between Irkurtsh in Siberia and Pekin is not 
only traversed by a regular caravan, but posts established and regulated 
by the two Governments enable certain and easy travelling. 

Since Marco Polo, with perhaps the exception of the Abbé Huc, no 
one has made so important a contribution to our knowledge of Mongolia 
and Northern Tibet as Colonel Prejevalsky in the book before us. He 
reached Pekin from Siberia by the Post route; then, proceeding south- 
west, he penetrated to the head-waters of the Yang-tse, approaching 
Lhasa, the sacred city of Lamaism, which, however, he was not able 
to reach. His was the first European foot which traversed most of this 
route, although it was generally parallel to the route of the Abbé Huc, who 
was more fortunate and reached Lhasa. Both Colonel Prejevalsky and 
Colonel Yule vindicate Huc from the aspersions cast upon his veracity. 
He romanced somewhat in his descriptions ; but it was in colouring rather 
than in fact. Colonel Prejevalsky is well qualified by scientific training 
and learning for his task. He is an enthusiastic botanist, and has added 
some 8000 or 4000 plants to our knowledge,—at any rate, he brought 
home this number of specimens; he visited the habitat of the rhubarb 
plant. His natural history collection, too, is very valuable :—1000 birds, 
8000 insects, 70 reptiles, 11 fish, and 130 skins of larger animals were 
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brought home by him. He spent about three years over his journey, and 
traversed nearly 8000 miles. His great embarrassment was lack of funds ; 
in his whole expedition he expended only £1500. He had to return to 
Pekin after accomplishing nearly half his route, simply because his funds 
were exhausted,—he had only twenty-seven shillings left. This necessi- 
tated a good deal of manual service and valuable time devoted to it 
which might have been devoted to acquiring information. It is not clear 
where the responsibility rests, but the result is much to be regretted. At 
times our traveller was actually hungering, not having money enough to 
buy a sheep. 

His account of the Mongolians and of the Chinese officials in this country 
is full of interest. From the latter he encountered some rough treat- 
ment. Occasionally he had to put up with the loss of his goods and 
weapons, but more than once he did a good stroke of business. Thus he 
sold a breechloader for six camels and £25 in cash. The populations 
were often sunk in the very lowest vices, superstitions, and filth. Thus, 
‘the Mongolian never washes his body, and very seldom his face and 
‘hands. Owing to constant dirt, his clothing swarms with parasites, 
‘which he amuses himself by killing in the most unceremonious way. 
‘It is a common sight to see a Mongol, even an official or lama of high 
‘rank, in the midst of a large circle of his acquaintances, open his sheep- 
‘skin, or caftan, to catch an offending insect, and execute him on the spot 
‘between his front teeth.’ ‘The cups (in which they take their brick 
‘tea) are never washed, but after every meal licked out by the owner.’ 
‘The gluttony of this people exceeds all description. A Mongol will eat 
‘more than ten pounds of meat at one sitting, but some anv beer known 
‘to devour an average-sized sheep in the ‘course of twenty-four hoursh 


‘On a journey, when provisicns are econenused, a leg ot 


‘ordinary daily ration for one man, and .alibougi: he ean live for: days 
‘ without food, yet when once he gets it, he will eat enough for seven.’ 

The Mongol is a perfect Centaur—one of the finest riders in the world 
—but he is so indolent that he will not walk the smallest distance. He 
is without energy, and is an arrant coward. He is a liar, and incon- 
ceivably stupid. The chapter describing the people, from which the above 
sentences are taken, is full of interesting information, for the most part 
new. Religion, politics, opium-smoking, war, commerce, are all fully 
described. 

The book.is a handsome one, the maps and engravings are good, and 
Colonel Yule’s Introduction and Notes ‘are full of instruction and add 
greatly to its value. We have not recently read a book of travels more 
honest, thorough, and solid, conveying a larger amount of new scientific 
information, or bringing before us a country having larger claims upon 
missionary or philanthropic benevolence. 
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Notes of an Indian Journey. By Movuntstuart E. Grant 
Durr, M.P. With Route Map. Macmillan and Co. 


Clouds in the East: Travels and Adventures in the Perso- 
Turkoman Frontier. By Vauentine Baxer. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


We have bracketed these two books together, because they relate to 
adjacent countries, and both touch on the great problem of Russian 
aggression in the East. Both, however, are primarily books of personal 
travelling experience, and as such we must chiefly speak of them. 

Few men, perhaps, have visited any country more thoroughly equipped 
with every appliance and advantage for understanding it than Mr. Grant 
Duff. He had family traditions with India, in which his father held an 
important office. As Under-Secretary of State for India he had ea- 
officio facilities for getting at the heart of things which few possess; 
while his rank was not so high as to limit and embarrass his perfect freedom 
of travel. As an administrator he had had large and special knowledge 
of India in all its interests, and was qualified to look upon questions and 
processes with a very unusual measure of intelligence. Asa man of large 
intellectual culture he is well versed in history and acquainted with the 
literature of Indian travel, while he has largely travelled in other 
countries ; so that he brought what he saw to the test of broad views 
and cosmopolitan experience. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine a single 
qualification for, Indian travel that he does not possess. There is no 
litorary ‘phovi his beok, it is simply what it professes to be,—a 
jctrnel “of ‘ tiavel, regobding the experiences of each day, affecting no 
philosophical theories: ‘ histetical character; it is imbued with a varied 
eckdlurehin. and ésperiénéé, and may have received literary touches in 
trancription. It produces the effect, however, of spontaneity, save that 
perhaps the comparisons with other places, very remote, seem as if they 
may have been looked up for effect, although, of course, this depends 
upon comparative fulness and familiarity of knowledge. It seems, how- 
ever, as if the writer had specially guarded himself against reproducing 
information gathered from books, and was bent upon simply stating his 
own impressions. One of his special curiosities seems to have been 
botanical; he was greatly interested in the Flora of India, and knew both 
what to look for and how to appreciate what he saw. One is impressed 
from beginning to end, not only with Mr. Grant Duff’s knowledge, but 
with his exceptional eagerness and aptitude for acquiring knowledge. 
In -everything he seems determined to know all that can be known. 
Necessarily there is a good deal of reticence in his entries of conversations. 
He mentions the fact that he has held such conversations, and acquired 
knowledge that was interesting and important; but he is necessarily dis- 
creet concerning its character. The notes are interesting from their 
intelligence and thorough good sense. 

Mr. Grant Duff’s views, however, are reserved for a supplementary 
chapter, in which he answers categorically some dozen or more questions 
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concerning India, its relations to England, the character and effects of our 
rule, its place in the political future, education, religion, &c., put to him 
by the editor of the ‘Contemporary Review,’ in which the ‘ Notes’ originally 
appeared. Mr. Grant Duff’s views are frankly expressed, and seem to 
us wise and statesmanlike. He is a philosophical politician, and grasps 
the problems in hand with vigour and ability. He looks hopefully and 
confidently upon the future. He thinks that we are quietly but power- 
fully leavening India with our best political and educational influences. 
He is not a Russophobist;. but he thinks that there are limits to 
Russian advance at Turkestan, and that these have well-nigh been 
reached. He would concede Merv, but a further advance upon Herat 
must resolutely be resisted, inasmuch as we have repeatedly-pledged our- 
selves to preserve it. But then Merv is the key of Herat, so that even 
with Mr. Grant Duff open resistance to the advance of Russia is a question 
only of when and where. The volume is both interesting and important. 

Colonel Baker started with the purpose of reaching Teheran from the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, vid Poti, Tiflis, and the Caucasus. He visited 
Astrabad, at the south-eastern point of the Caspian; went north to the 
Atrek, returned to Ashurada, and thence, across the Mazandaran Moun- 
tains, to Teheran. His purpose was to reach Merv. This he was not able 
to accomplish, but he traversed the north-east mountains which separate 
Persia from Turkestan, proceeding along the southern side of the range 
as far as Mesh-had, and returning by a more northerly route. We 
could well have spared a good many pages devoted to the familiar route 
to Teheran, and still better the pages devoted to details of shooting and 
fishing on the Elburz. The details of the journey from Teheran and 
Mesh-had, are very interesting. Our first impression is of the utter 
wretchedness and impotence of Persian rule; if anything could tempt the 
aggressions of Russia, it is the misrule and lawlessness of this district. 
Any government would be an improvement upon what exists. Persia 
owes more to her magnificent mountain defences than to her policy and 
power. Next, the Turkomans and Persians seem to have accepted a 
condition of nomadic raids upon villages and cattle, which each indulges 
as opportunity may serve, although neither permanently advances upon 
the other. Next, Russian aggression is towards the south, and upon 
Turkestan, rather than towards the south-west and upon Persia. From the 
mountain boundary of Persia Merv was faintly seen. From Khiva and the 
Khanates the aggression of Russia upon Merv seems almost inevitable. 
Colonel Baker is loud and fierce in his denunciations. He thinks that 
Mervis the key of Herat, and that Russia should be forbidden to advance 
another step. 

A good deal of interesting information about the Turkomans, and 
especially about the splendid Turkoman breed of horses is given. He 
thinks the latter might be utilised for India, and thinks that we might ally 
ourselves with the former, against Russia; but what kind of an alliance 
would be possible or desirable with nomadic savages ? 

The latter part of Colonel Baker’s book is a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Persian frontier, and is very interesting. 
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From Pall Mall to the Punjab ; or, with the Prince in India. 
By J. Drew Gay, Special Correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph.’ Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Gay has been expeditious in the publication of his book, and has got 
the start of his brethren of the newspaper press; for doubtless a large 
number of volumes describing the Prince’s visit to India will appear— 
some, we see, are already announced. We can only regard this as a good. 
Not only is information diffused concerning that about which otherwise 
people would not trouble themselves, but the special correspondent of an 
influential paper must necessarily be a man of large and varied gifts and 
acquirements, a scholar, a gentleman, and a practised and effective writer; 
he has, moreover, accorded to him such special facilities for acquiring in- 
formation that what he writes must have intrinsic value beyond the average 
books of ordinary travellers. We have already commended as specially 
excellent Mr. MacGahan’s book on the Arctic Regions, and we must give 
a word of hearty praise to this book of Mr. Gay’s. It was written for a news- 
paper, necessarily, therefore, as attractively as possible; and we have yet to 
learn the merit of dry dulness. Very rarely, moreover, can a newspaper 
correspondent yield to the temptation of sacrificing truth to sensational- 
ism, too many eyes are upon him, too many correctives are at hand, and 
for him to be discredited on the ground of accuracy would be very 
speedily fatal either to him or his newspaper. 

Mr. Gay’s descriptions have appeared in the ‘ Daily Telegraph. , They 
are worth circulating through the libraries in this book-form. The inci- 
dents connected with the Prince’s tour, places and pageants, persons and 
things, are graphically described and pictorially represented. Unfamiliar 
manners and customs are described, a good deal of general information is 
incidentally introduced, and we are made to realize, as far as is possible 
through descriptive narrative, all that the Prince experienced and saw. 
Mr. Gay writes very effectively; his colouring is warm, but it never 
offends good taste. He is smart, but he is not flippant; his powers of 
description are considerable, and few, we fancy, will read his book without 
interest and pleasure. We can commend it only by this general charac- 
terisation. It would be easy, did our space permit, to select passages of 
clever description and of exciting incidents which would abundantly 
justify our praise. We may refer, for instance, to the description of the 
Prince at Lucknow. We opened it with some expectations of extravagance 
in rhetoric or gush. We have been agreeably surprised at its general good 
taste and skill. 

The illustrations, borrowed from the ‘Graphic,’ are good, and the 
volume is well got up. It ought to be popular at the Libraries and in Book 
Societies. The knowledge of India which will be diffused by books such 
as this is but one part of the beneficial results of the Prince’s visit. 


All the World Over. Edited by Epwin Hopper, F.R.G.S. Vol. II. 
(Thomas Cook and Sons.) A second and very pleasant volume of travel- 
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ling miscellanies, also a novelette entitled ‘ A Love Chase,’ founded upon 
travelling conditions, half-a-dozen plans and maps, and short papers 
about scores of different places and; routes interesting to tourists; 
some of them, such as that on ‘Vulgar Venice,’ about things little known. 
——Akim-Foo; the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. Butter, 
C.B. Third Edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) Itis not often that a book 
of a comparatively ephemeral character attains to a third and popular 
edition: it is a sufficient testimony to the merits of Major Butler’s account 
of his abortive endeavours to enlist the Akims against their old enemies 
the Ashantees—the mere episode of ‘a little war’—that it has done so. 
For an account of the book we must refer to our notice of the first edition. 
—-Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. Vol. V. History of America. By Joun A. Dove. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) We can scarcely conceive an historical manual better 
written than Mr. Doyle’s. Its necessary brevity has not compromised 
its clearness or its adjustment. It is at the same time succinct and 
complete ; that is, it supplies all necessary links of the history and suffi- 
ciently explains them. Picturesque episodes and detailed descriptions 
are necessarily excluded. Nevertheless Mr. Doyle’s history is not a mere 
dry chronicle; while his views are broad and sympathetic. It includes 
a full account of the War of Secession, which is naturally given at greater 
proportionate length than any other part of the history. The entire series 
is admirably done. —— English History for the Use of Public Schools. 
Period I. Medieval Monarchy, 449-1485. Period II. Personal Monarchy. 
1485-1688. With Maps and Plans. By W. Bricut, M.A. Two Volumes. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Bright undertook his work to supply a want much felt in 
public schools, viz., an organic elementary history, in which historical per- 
spective should be preserved, all essential causes and sequences preserved, 
and the social growth and life of the nation be exhibited equally with its poli- 
tical changes. Mr. Bright was unaware that Mr. Green’s admirable history 
was in hand. He purposed at first to approach the history almost entirely 
on its constitutional and social side, but soon abandoned this as unsuitable 
for the use of schools, and contented himself with briefly indicating these 
at different points, and mainly developing the course and connection of 
events. Through the appearance of Mr. Green’s history he has cause to 
congratulate himself upon this. His history, therefore, deals with the 
political and constitutional, rather than with the social, life of the nation. 
It is, however, a work of unusual merit. Mr. Bright is a well-informed 
historical student, and has availed himself of the highest authorities and 
of the latest results of historical research. His knowledge has enabled him 
to condense in a most admirable way, where details were impracticable 
and where a condensed statement was sufficient for a connecting link. 
His book is admirably arranged—its presentations are intelligent, vivid, 
and picturesque; its style lucid and its judgments candid. The second 
volume, however, traverses ground less familiar to Mr. Bright than 
the first. One naturally suspects ecclesiastical bias in such a work. 
Cromwell and Puritanism do not often find favour with good Church. 
men. Mr. Bright is singularly fair: both Wycliffe and Cromwell are 
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vindicated, so far as impartial judgment can vindicate them. Thus, 
‘With his [Cromwell’s] death closed the only attempt upon record to 
‘realise national government based upon religion. In him had been 
‘joined the two principles which had been at work in the Revolution,— 
‘the political and the religious; with his enemies, and they were very 
* numerous, one or other of these ideas, but not both, was prominent. .. . 
‘The one cause to which he devoted himself was the cause of civil and 
‘ religious liberty. But that liberty, he felt, could be secured only by good 
‘ government, and that government must have a fixed form. He therefore 
‘advocated the widest religious toleration, with the exception only of 
‘ Papistry, but clung tenaciously to the idea of a regular State-paid clergy ; 
‘ while civil liberty was to be secured by a system of checks almost exactly 
‘ analogous to the old Constitution of England, but with the fundamental 
‘exception that personal merit was to take the place of hereditary and 
‘social merit. But this very view, although in theory its excellence cannot 
‘be questioned, was the cause of the subsequent failure of his plans. The 
‘very greatness of his personal superiority prevented him from making a 
‘good constitutional monarch.’ We very heartily commend this admir- 
able history to general readers, as well as to schools——The Modern 
World. By J. A. G. Barron. (William Blackwood and Sons.) Mr. 
Barton, whose very excellent compendium on the ancient world we had 
occasion to commend, has given us a companion volume, on the modern 
world. He discriminates, with much acumen and justice, the charac- 
teristics of the different nations. Great Britain and her dependencies 
very justly have the foremost place; the United States follow, then France, 
Germany, Russia, and the other States of Europe. A chapter suffices for 
the other independent States of the globe. Fora brief summary of history, 
and a well-proportioned view of the national forces of the modern world, 
we can highly commend Mr. Barton’s little book——A Swmmary of 
Modern History. Translated from the French of M. MicHELET, and Con- 
tinued to the Present Time, by Mr..C. M. Suapson. (Macmillan and Co.) 
A summary of the history of Europe within the compass of a small school 
volume is necessarily little more than a chronological table. M. Michelet’s 
admirable art has, however, grouped and classed his materials well, and 
has furnished an excellent ‘ cram’ for examinations. Of course, France 
becomes the centre of the universe.—— The Reign of Lewis XI. By P. 
F. Wittert, M.A. With Map. (Rivingtons.) This is one of Messrs. 
Rivingtons’ historical handbooks, which are published under the general 


_ editorship of Mr. Oscar Browning. Mr. Willert’s theme does not stand in 


any definite relationship to any general scheme of the series. It has, 
however, the advantage of being less familiar to general readers than 
many epochs, but that chiefly because it contains less that is important to 
history. It was a transitional period,—Feudalism had given way, and con- 
stitutional government had not been established. Lewis XI. was.aman of 
sufficient vigour to supply in personal government what was lacking in 
nationalorganisation. But he was in no wayremarkable ; he was simply one 
in a series of kings. One likes to know the successive links of every 
chain. Mr. Willert deserves credit for the self-denial which has prompted 
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him to give us so good an account of this. ——Campaigning on the Ozxus, 
and the Fall of Khiva. By J. A. MacGanay. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) This fourth edition of Mr. MacGahan’s 
book sufficiently attests its attractiveness. He has few rivals in the com- 
bination of qualities that make a good newspaper special correspondent. 
We have elsewhere commended his new book of travels in the Arctic 
regions.—Summer Holidays in Brittany. By Toomas J. HurcHinson. 
With Map and Illustrations. (Sampson Low and Son.) Mr. Hutchinson 
gives us a lively account of a rapid run through some parts of Brittany. 
Brittany is less known to English tourists than it should be. It is full 
of antiquarian and historical interest, and Mr. Hutchinson gossips . 
pleasantly on what is to be seen, sketching for us lightly, and we 
must add superficially, people, places, and incidents.——Recollections 
of Four Years in Venezuela. By Cuartes Daniet Dame, a Mission 
Priest in the Diocese of Guiana. (Henry S. King.) Mr. Dame's desig- 
nation of himself as ‘a mission priest’ led us at first to think that 
he was a Roman Catholic; but as he speaks of leaving his family 
unprovided for, that can hardly be. A little more precision, not in 
this only, but generally throughout his book, especially in the matter 
of dates, would be an improvement. He went to Venezuela, however, 
as a cultivator, and in a light vivacious way describes the country and its 
inhabitants as he saw them in various little trips to Maturin, and other 
places. A half-civilised land, abounding in lions, tigers, snakes, and 
earthquakes; Roman Catholic in religion, and full of desperate wicked- 
ness and gross superstitions, he finds plenty to say about it, and says 
it in a lively and graphic manner. It is a very pleasant little book, 
but not so valuable in its solid information as it easily might have 
been.——Five Weeks im Greece. By James Foster Younc. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) Mr. Young’s book cannot claim to be more than a 
book of impressions du voyage, some attempts at classical history not- 
withstanding, which would have heen better omitted. Mr. Young’s 
experiences, however, are interesting: first, of the thorough discomfort of 
travelling in Greece, owing to the absence of travelling conveniences.and 
comforts, which are found in most civilised countries ; next, of the great 
kindliness of the people, which was uniform, and is very pleasant:to look 
at—the kindliness almost of a primitive and certainly unvisited-by- 
taurist people ; and, lastly, of the state of brigandage in Greece in 1875, 
which seems to have been much better then than it has been:since. Mr. 
Young traversed the Peloponnesus in perfect safety. We shave been in 
Athens when it was not possible to visit even the Pentelicus. We can.re- 
commend Mr. Young’s little book as having more interest than many 
works of greater pretensions. He gives us information concerning 
the interior of Greece, of which we really know very little-——Cook’s 
Tourists’ Handbook for Switzerland (Thomas Cook and Sons) is 
another compendious volume of the great excursion agents’; giving, in 
concisest way the travelling information absolutely necessary for intelligent 
appreciation and for practical guidance. Switzerland is now so familiar 
to everybody that the only new information that a handbook can impart 
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is concerning the practical conveniences of travel. No authority on these 
matters can be greater than that of Messrs. Cook.——-T he Life of Gideon 
Ouseley. By Witu1am Artaur. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) Gideon 
Ouseley was an Irish Evangelical Methodist preacher, who entered into 
the spirit and methods of John Wesley’s revivalism with great fervour, 
power, and success. Mr. Arthur’s memoir is little more than a chronicle 
of preaching expeditions and experiences; but it is full of stimulus 
and demonstration. It is easy to sneer at religious fervours; but it is 
not quite so easy to account for radical conversions of life in hundreds 
of instances, whereby the most inveterate habits of gross sin were broken, 
and humble and persistent godliness and virtue induced. Pastors of 
churches cannot be evangelists like Gideon Ouseley, but every good man 
and citizen must wish that such as he might be multiplied. There is 
need enough yet. We have no sympathy with the man who could read 
this memoir without having his heart stirred. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
An Account of his Writings, with Selections from his 
Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By I. TopnuntER, 
M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


An account of the literary life, works, and correspondence of so eminent 
a representative of modern science in nearly all its tranches as the late Dr. 
Whewell has been well committed to an editor who is himself a most dis- 
tinguished mathematician as well as an accomplished writer, and who 
was a trusted friend and associate of the deceased. The second volume 
consists entirely of Dr. Whewell’s correspondence, which, as addressed to 
many, if not most, of the distinguished men of his day, presents a valuable 
collection of documents for the future historian. Viewed simply as a 
biography, the personal account may be thought sumewhat meagre and 
devoid of incident. Dr. Whewell was essentially an academic man; a 
resident chiefly at Cambridge, he was thrown in immediate contact with 
those around him who had similar tastes and pursuits, and this fact pro- 
bably accounts for his active mind engaging in almost every study that 
had any representative within the precincts of the University. It is to the 
scholar, therefore, and to the man of science that these volumes are 
specially addressed. The ordinary ‘ padding’ of two-volume biographies 
finds no favour with Mr. Todhunter. As a significant example of this we 
may cite the two brief sentences (pp. 1 and 239) in which the birth and 
death of the great philosoper are recorded : ‘ William Whewell was born " 
* at Lancaster, on May 24, 1794;’ and, again, ‘ On February 24, 1866, Dr. 
‘ Whewell met with an accident while riding on horseback, and died on 
‘March 6.’ Nota word is said of his parentage, which is well known to 
have been in the humble ranks of life, nor of the place or nature of the 
accident, nor of his conversations or interviews with his friends at the 
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close of his very distinguished and virtuous life. His was not, as the 
biographer remarks in his preface, a life connected with public events ; 
it was almost as devoid of interest from a political as from a social point 
of view, and it is only as a literary and scientific man that he has any 
special claims to the interest of posterity. 

Mr. Todhunter, whose sincerity is as unquestionable as his judgment, 
remarks, in p. xvii. of his preface, ‘I do not think that adequate justice 
‘can be rendered to Dr. Whewell’s vast knowledge and power by any 
‘person who did not know him intimately, except by the examination 
‘of his extensive correspondence.’ There were some who in his lifetime 
used to think that, like Lord Brougham, there was in him something of 
an ambition to be a ‘ universalist ;’ and that for any one man to be really 
first-rate in pure mathematics, physics, geology, mineralogy, the theory 
of tides, architecture, Platonic philosophy, logic, metaphysics, political 
economy, moral philosophy, and the history of science in all ages 
and parts of the world, was a self-evident impossibility. Mr. Tod- 
hunter, however, tells us (p. 45) that in all he undertook his motto 
may be said to have been the word thorough. His translation of 
‘Plato,’ it is certain, never attained a very high reputation in the judg- 
ment of the best scholars; and his ‘ History of the Inductive Sciences’ 
might have been largely supplemented from such epitomists of early 
thought as Lucretius and Cicero, in his three books ‘De Natura Deorum.’ 
His advocacy (vol. i. chap. xv.) of the mongrel kind of composition known 
as English hexameters will hardly add to his reputation for classical 
judgment; and his essay on the Plurality of Worlds, in which he took up, 
against Sir David Brewster, the paradoxical position that our planet only 
was the centre of life as far as intelligent and moral beings are concerned, 
was considered by many rather as an ingenious piece of controversy than 
as the deliberate conviction of the auther. Though Dr. Whewell was, 
for an academic of his day holding high preferment, rather inclined to the 
Liberal side of things, he nevertheless resisted all movement on the side of 
reform, and even advocated the continuance of that worst of abuses, clerical 
fellowships (vol. i. p. 225). His biographer records with regret (p. 92) 
that he was unfavourable to the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
In p. 213 we read that Dr. Whewell ‘disapproved very decidedly of all 
‘the changes which, according to the analogy of the Oxford [University 
‘ Reform) Bill, might be proposed at Cambridge.’ He thought the sup- 
pression of some of the numerous sinecure fellowships, and the application 
of the revenue thereby saved to University purposes, ‘ enormously mis- 
*‘chievous and perverse.’ Mr. Todhunter adds (p. 215): ‘It is a matter 
‘of great regret that his power and influence were never used in favour 
‘of improvements, since almost universally recognised as desirable.’ 
Had he thrown himself into the movement which, so long and so 
obstinately opposed by the short-sighted policy of interested parties, 
has at last become a matter of national necessity, viz., the cause of 
University reform, Dr. Whewell might with more justice have earned 
the fame of having been a man in advance of his age. He himself appears 
to have taken orders as a matter of course; he never took any active 
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part in clerical duty, in theological controversy, or in the religious move- 
ments of the period during which he lived. Those who remember him 
used to complain of a somewhat overbearing manner which he occasion- 
ally exhibited, especially towards juniors. His biographer tells us, how- 
ever, that he had ‘an attractive simplicity and generosity of nature, an 
‘entire absence of self-seeking and self-assertion, and a warm concern in 
‘ the fortunes of his friends, even when they might be considered in some 
‘degree as his rivals’ (preface, p. xvii.). 

In p. 107 of the first volume the biographer makes some interesting 
remarks on the meaning of inductive and deductive, as understood, or, 
as it would almost seem, misunderstood, by Dr. Whewell in his ‘ History 
‘of the Inductive Sciences.’ With him, induction always implies praise, 
deduction, disparagement. When he says that man is prone to become a 
deductive reasoner, he means that he is apt (as we say) to ‘jump to con- 
*clusions;’ to assume a fact and to force everything to fall in withit. But 
Mr. Todhunter contends that Newton’s doctrine of gravitation, which Dr. 
Whewell calls inductive, was essentially deductive. The science of 
astronomy, he adds (p. 109), is almost exclusively deductive. It is one 
which depends on showing that all phenomena can be explained on 
certain assumptions, and on no other, and, therefore, that those assump- 
tions, e.g., the central position of the sun, must be right. It is probably 
time to say that such a position is incapable of proof by induction in the 
true sense of the word. Reasoning from hypotheses, where those hypo- 
theses (as in the axioms of Euclid) are ‘certainly true, gives conclusions 
as correct as those formed from data and experience. 

It is certainly remarkable that a dispute should have arisen between 
Mr. Mill and Dr. Whewell on ‘the proper application of a word (Induc- 
‘tion) involving so much controversy’ (p. 231). Mr. Todhunter says it 
would have been better if each of the writers had invented a word for 
himself, and used it in his own sense. 

The biographer awards by no means unlimited praise to the numerous 
works published by Dr. Whewell, nor does he express his approval of all 
his principles and opinions. He has given us an exceedingly fair and 
judicious estimate of a man who ‘left his mark’ on the age, but who in 
many respects was not in advance of it. The chief value of the work, 
however, in a literary point of view, consists in the learned criticism and 
analysis of all Dr. Whewell’s works and their several editions, including 
even mistakes and omissions. 


Geology for Students and General Readers. Part I. Physical 
Geology. By A.H. Green. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


This is a book essentially for students, anda very good one it is; indeed, 
we know none better. Ifa reader will thoroughly master it he will 
have laid a foundation of geologic knowledge on which almost any super- 
structure may be reared. And yet it is not uninteresting ; it lacks indeed 
the picturesque charms of some of the carlier expositions of the science, 
but it immeasurably excels them in compactness of construction and 
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lucidity and exactness of statement. After a short sketch of the rise and 
progress of the science, in which we are chiefly impressed with the 
rapidity and certainty of its advance, Mr. Green enters upon what may 
be called mineralogical geology, and discusses the chemical combinations 
that make up the principal rock masses, their lithological structure, 
the laws of crystallisation, and their varieties of crystalline form; and 
he then proceeds to deal in a similar way with the non-crystalline rocks, 
sandstones, clays, limestones, and carbonaceous rocks, both as to their 
own intrinsic structure and mode of occurrence, as stratified and un- 
stratified, fossiliferous and unfossiliferous. After these preliminaries he 
passes on to what may be considered the main subject of this first part— 
physical geology, —and begins with the great question of denudation, 
He points out and differentiates the effects of each of the leading denuding 
agents, such as the ocean, rivers, rain,’ wind, frost, and ice, and then 
shows how at the bottom of ocean and lake the removed materials are 
spread out and again compacted into rock masses. Then come the 
voleanic rocks, the lavas and ashy deposits, and their share in building 
up the framework of our globe ; and, lastly, in this section, what were 
originally metamorphic rocks, altered to sedimentary rocks and an ac- 
count of all their leading forms. Professor Green holds the later views 
regarding granite, believing it to be only the ultimate result of 
metamorphism. Generally, of course, he follows the uniformitarian 
school of geology, but, like most of our younger men, realises more than 
Sir Charles Lyell did the possibility, not to say probability, that existing 
forces were more active and powerfulin the days when the earth was young. 
To these forces he assigns the chief place in causing the irregularities 
of strata indicated by the terms dip, displacement, folding, unconformity, 
and faults. In this portion one of the chief excellences of the work 
comes out, namely, the clearness and yet conciseness of its definitions of 
geologic terms. 

The book closes with a short chapter or two on the bearing of the facts 
recorded in the speculations of geology; and in these matters the writer, 
remembering that this is a student’s handbook, indicates his preferences 
rather than affirms strong opinions; but his evident leaning towards 
the secular theory is a fresh proof of the hold Mr. Croll’s book, ‘ Climate 
‘and Time,’ has taken on geologists. This analysis will give our readers 
some idea of the scope of this important work. It is not a book to 
take up to wile away an idle hour, but if any one wishes to know the 
direction in which geologic science is tending, and the enormous mass of 
facts by which its conclusions are sustained, he cannot do better than give 
it a most careful reading. 


Zoology for Students. By C. Carrer Buaxe. Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 


The worst part of this book is the portion of its title-page which says, 
‘with a Preface by Richard Owen,’ when that preface is nothing that 
Professor Owen has written for the book, but merely consists of extracts 
14* 
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chosen by the writer from one of the Professor’s previously delivered lec- 
tures. This is so novel a mode of attaching a well-known name to the 
title-page of a book, that it may be hoped that to draw to it a little public 
attention may nip the practice in the bud. And in this instance it was 
quite unnecessary, for to say nothing of the position Dr. Blake has won 
as a careful lecturer and able man of science, the book is a really good 


one, well up to the present position of the science, and, on the whole, as 


a handbook should be, is kept to what has actually been ascertained. One 
exception to this should be stated: the writer divides man into two 
species, —homo sapiens and homo afer, the latter comprising the 
Australian and negro races, and this without a hint that the great 
majority of our scientific authorities, Richard Owen amongst them, take 
the other view. We do not complain of Dr. Blake advocating his own 
opinion, nor can we here discuss it, but we do say that in the present 
state of this question a handbook for students ought to have given some 
account of the more generally received belief. But in spite of this bad 
beginning of the book, we can honestly praise it on the whole ; and when 
the former secretary of the now defunct London Anthropological Society 
gets off his hobby he becomes a safe, almost a conservative, guide. 


Lectures on some Recent Advances in Physical Science. By 
P. G. Tart, M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge), Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Macmillan and Co. 

This is a work of the highest order, written in a plain and popular style, 
by one who is well known as holding a position among the first physicists 
of the age. The author explains, in his preface, that these lectures are 
published almost as they were delivered extempore, and he adds that 
his work must in no sense whatever be regarded as a finished production. 
It is, nevertheless, an important contribution to science, as a treatise in 
which the position of physical knowledge up to the latest time is sketched 
by the hand of a master, and the subtle laws of heat, force, motion, matter, 
and the phenomena of the spectrum analysis, are expounded with singular 
clearness, in spite of the abstruse nature of the subject. 

In the introductory chapter (p. 6) he advances the grand, but bold, pro- 
position that science must be based entirely upon experiment or mathe- 
matical deductions from experiment, and that nothing physical is to be 
learned from @ priori reasoning. Among several fallacies which he 
mentions as still prevalent among even well-informed people, he gives 
as one exaniple the belief that the motion of the heavenly bodies in the 
solar system is immutable, or, at best, liable only to secular changes of 
insignificant value. Whereas the truth is, he tells us (p. 9), that ‘ stability 
‘of the planetary system is impossible under present conditions.’ And 
after some interesting, but disparaging, remarks on the apathy and 
credulity of most English inquirers after Newton, or, as he expresses it, 
‘the sad fate of Newton’s successors,’ he proceeds to tell us (p. 17) that 
‘it is only within comparatively recent years that it has been generally 
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‘recognised that there is something else in the physical universe which 
‘possesses to the full as high a claim to objective reality as matter 
‘ possesses, though it is by no means so tangible’—viz., Energy. This is a 
power constant in the universe ; it can never be increased, diminished, or 
put out of existence by any means at our command; but on the conser- 
vation of energy the upholding of all life and all existing order depends. 

We may here remark, as a curious fact, how near some of the ancient 
thinkers were to realising this doctrine, while yet they failed fully to do 
so. What, for instance, is the following passage (Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 
§ 81), but a perception of the principle of energy (or force, in its common 
acceptance) in the universe ?—‘ Alii naturam esse censent vim quandam 
sine ratione, cicentem motus in corporibus necessarios.’ This, we can 
hardly doubt, is the ivredéyea of Aristotle ; ‘the acting and efficient prin- 
‘ciple of all those things which exist potentially (dvvdaue),’ as Donaldson 
explains, a somewhat obscure word (New Cratylus, § 343). For this 
‘irrational power,’ as distinct from the Pantheistic doctrine of volition, 
lies at the bottom, if we mistake not, of the modern doctrine in question. 
It is not, like matter, incapable of being transmuted ; but it can readily be 
transformed, and so adapted to the uses of man, though, in all its forms 
and phases, the quantity present remains precisely the same (p. 18). 

In the chapter (lecture ii.) on ‘The Early History of Energy,’ the 
lecturer pays a high tribute to the prescient genius of Newton, in some 
of whose brief dicta, or ‘ laws,’ he shows that no inconsiderable portion of 
modern science is by implication contained. Among the inquirers who did 
good service on this subject he mentions with praise Sir H. Davy, and he: 
quotes a passage from his works, written in 1812, which shows ‘ to what 


‘an immense extent the science had been advanced in Davy’s time” 


(p. 47). His discovery that the cause of heat was motion, and not in itself 
aform of matter, almost anticipated our present knowledge, although, the 
lecturer tells us, the statement remained long unnoticed. 

A large portion of the present work is devoted to the transformation and 
transference of energy, that is to say, its change from one form into another, 
as from heat into motion in an engine, and its passage from the source into: 
some other material, as the rays of the sun into the latent power stored up- 
in our coal-fields. 

The chapters on the spectrum analysis and the structure of matter are 
extremely interesting, and so lucidly written as to bring these difficult sub-- 
jects within the comprehension of almost any well-informed and attentive 
reader. The nature of matter, he observes (p. 283), has exercised the in- 
tellects of philosophers from the very oldest times. The atomic theories 
of Democritus and Epicurus, and the dzepov, or chaotic mass, of still 
earlier physicists, were ingenious, and had something of truth in them, 
Professor Tait, however, inclines to a new opinion of Sir William Thomp- 
son’s (if we mistake not, Humboldt, in his ‘Cosmos,’ makes use of a 
simHar theory to account for the formation of the earth and planets), that 
matter is in effect that which becomes perceptible to our senses by a pro- 
cess of rotation or vortex motion (p. 294). He illustrates this by interest- 
ing experiments and an illustration (p. 292) showing that gas-rings may 
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be formed and thrown off, so as to be not only visible, but to possess some 
kind of consistency. 

The ‘Conduction of Heat’ (lecture xi.) is treated in reference to the 
gradual cooling of the crust of the earth, which, he elsewhere tells us 
(p. 167), as a mathematical calculation from ascertained data, may be fixed 
at a limit of about ten millions of years, beyond which period our globe 
would have been too hot to sustain any such organic life as has been found 
in a fossil state. 

The volume altogether is most interesting, and no merely brief notice 
can do justice to its varied contents and the vast amount of scientific 
information it contains. 


The Logic of Chance: An Essay on the Foundations and Pro- 
vince of the Theory of Probability, with especial reference 
to its Logical Bearings and its Application to Moral and 
Social Science. By Joun Venn, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
on the Moral Sciences, Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. Macmillan. 


Mr. Venn disclaims in this work all attempts to treat the subject of 
Probability mathematically, and discusses it as a branch of the general 
science of evidence. He expresses his approval of Mr. Mill's exposition 
of the nature and foundation of the rules of probability in his ‘ System of 
Logic,’ though he thinks it much too brief, and not wholly free from 
error (preface, p. 10). Probability, Mr. Venn says, is to be regarded as 
a portion of that province of logic which is material rather than formal, 
4.e., Which takes cognisance of the laws of things and not with the laws 
of thought about things. The subject, though generally uninviting, he 
is convinced ‘ can, and ought, to be rendered both interesting and intelli- 
* gible to ordinary readers, who have any taste for philosophy.’ 

The subject, it must be confessed, is too technically treated to be 
readily understood by those not accustomed to metaphysical reasoning. 
Yet the bearing of the laws of probability, not only on the conduct of 
business in ordinary life, but in their relation to the trustworthiness of 
evidence on all our hopes for the future, is so important, that Mr. Venn 
is fully justified in lamenting that, ‘ by the general body of thinking men, 
‘its principles seem to be regarded with indifference or suspicion.’ As a 
matter of fact, however, we all act upon probability. Every investment 
we make, every fluctuation in the price of Consols or Stocks, or of the 
markets, every calculation or rate of insurance, every average of mor- 
tality, is guided by the unfelt but surely acting laws of probability. 
What we speak of as ‘demand and supply,’ and so bring within the 
range of political economy, is itself solely based on the laws of proba- 
bility,—the likelihood, that is, that so mnch food or other material will 
be wanted, and that just so much, or more or less, will be supplied or 
imported. And these laws must produce in their operation that kind of 
certainty which fixes the exact price of a particular stock. This prac- 
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tically means that the majority of persons capable of judging have 
agreed that the chances of so much dividend being paid are capable 
of being estimated, and are purchased by them accordingly. The law, 
strange as at first sight it may seem, by which precisely the same number 
of births or deaths, or of houses burnt down, or of letters posted by mis- 
take without any direction on them, is found annually to occur in a given 
total of very large amount, will be found to depend on some principle. 
The investigation, then, of this principle is of vast practical importance, 
and ought to be of corresponding interest to all. 

‘If, says Mr. Venn (p. 3), ‘Iam told that some cows ruminate, and 
‘if I see a herd of cows, I should feel more sure that some of them were 


“ruminant than I should of a single’cow, and my assurance would increase - 


‘with the numbers of the herd about which I had to form an opinion.’ In 
truth, there really is no single act which we do without unconsciously 
having reference to probability. A certain number of people are killed 
by railway accidents or by being run over in the streets; a certain num- 
ber, in the literal sense of the word: and therefore the insurance office, 
which issues your ticket for twopence or threepence, knows that it means 
that one person in every five millions is killed or hurt; while you, on your 
part, have your fears removed by knowing that it is the odds of five 
niillions to one that you will mot be killed; and you regard this as a 
practical certainty of safety. The gambler and the betting man make 
their fortunes by probability. It predominates in every resolution we 
form and every act that we do; yet few of us reflect that it is so, because 
we have been so accustomed to it as our rule of life that we cease to 
notice its influence upon us. 

Mr. Venn asks (p. 4), ‘ What is the meaning of the statement that two 
* children in three fail to attain the age of sixty-three! It certainly does 
‘not declare that, in any given batch of, say thirty, we shall find just twenty 
‘that fail,—it rather contemplates our examination of a large number, of 
‘a long succession of instances, and states that in such a succession we 
‘shall find a numerical proportion, not indeed fixed and accurate at first, 
‘but which tends in the long run to become so.’ This he terms the law of 
series. Its truth depends on the fact that the mean taken in a very large 
number must always approximate to unity, simply because if what we 
call chance produces a more here and a less there, the excess tends to 
neutralise the deficiency more aud more as the numbers of the series 
increase. If two persons count the eggs in a herring’s roe, and one 
makes the total a million, the other nine hundred thousand, we must get 
a much greater number of persons to count them, and the average 
between the highest and the lowest number will, to a certainty, be nearer 
to the truth exactly in proportion to the greater number of the counters. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Rules of Inference in Probability,’ Mr. Venn 
gives some simple algebraic formule by which risks are calculated, say of 
fire, death, accident, &c., such as are employed by accountants in the cal- 
culation of assurance rates. In that on ‘Insurance and Gambling’ he 
explains the application of these principles in a very clear and masterly 
manner. Mr. Venn does not speak very enthusiastically in favour of what 
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is called ‘the prudence of insuring.’ He says (p. 412) it is simply ‘ to 
‘commute contingent great losses for certain small ones ;’ but he thinks 
that, in the case of a very large business, it becomes more doubtful. 
‘There does not, for instance, seem to be any reason why the owners of a 
‘large shipping business should insure, at leastin peace time, and it is, I 
‘believe, the fact that our great steam-packet companies do not do so. 
‘The same remark would generally apply to the case of the owners of 
‘much house property scattered over different parts of a town.’ 

Other chapters are more technical in their nature; but the work as a 
whole is a very excellent one, and it will probably take and retain its 
place as the best manual on the subject. 


Essays on the Endowment of Research. By Various Writers. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


An attempt is made to give some kind of unity to this volume by 
classifying the various essays that compose it under the headings, first, 
of ‘Principles,’ and, second, ‘ Examples.’ There is no further connection 
between them, however, than is due to the fact that they deal with 
different aspects of the same subject, and all bear upon the important 
question of the Endowment of Research. They will be found worth 
reading as contributions to the formation of a soand opinion on the 
subject, though no candid reader will say they settle it. The economic 
evils of endowments, and the dangerous side they offer in a community, 
are not slurred over ; but there must be a good deal of further discussion 
before public opinion will be ripe for decisive utterance on this matter. 
In the mean time good will be done by pointing out, as the early essays 
in the volume do, the numerous imperfections of the present system of 
University fellowships, which the bill of Lord Salisbury will not per- 
manently remedy, though it may be accepted as a temporary palliative. 
The sticklers for the letter of the wills of pious founders may derive 
profit from the second essay, on the ‘ Intentions of Founders of Fellow- 
‘ships,’ which proves by extracts from the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners’ Report that the promotion of study, and not the mainienance 
of sinecures or the provision of common instruction, was the object in 
view ; and academical reformers ought to aim at recovering the fellow- 
ships for their original destination. ‘The money should be devoted to 
‘study, and study alone; enforced as a duty, and protected by adequate 
‘guarantees, but unencumbered by any obligation to impart common 
‘instruction.’ The essays by Mr. Appleton, reprinted here, are well 
known, having excited considerable interest when they appeared in the 
‘ Theological’ and ‘ Fortnightly’ Reviews, but they have, of course, been 
thoroughly revised. Among the ‘Examples,’ there is an excellent contri- 
bution on ‘the Maintenance of the Study of the Bible, which urges the 
necessity for adequate provision, through making possible leisurely 
research for the advancement of theological and critical inquiries at the 
English Universities. ‘The Needs of Historical Sciences’ and ‘ The 
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‘Needs of Biology’ are discussed in separate essays, and the volume 
closes with a paper on ‘The present relations between classical research 
‘and classical education in England.’ 


Letters from Russia in 1875. By E. J. Reep, C.B., M.P., &c. 
John Murray. 

Mr. Reed is an authority on ironclads, and his views regarding the 
Russian navy and its fighting powers are, of course, valuable, and may 
be considered of peculiar interest at the present crisis in European affairs. 
As, however, these letters, which appeared in the ‘ Times,’ were con- 
fessedly written in haste on a holiday ramble, and are reproduced without 
alteration, we confess it seems to us that Mr. Reed has been somewhat 
ill-advised in so readily complying with ‘ the many requests from friends 
‘and others for their republication.’ Ifthe information and views they 
contain are worth giving at all, it was surely worth Mr. Reed’s while 
to bestow some little time upon their revisal, and thus let us have the 
advantage of his mature views. As it is, the book is more like an 
attempted vindication of Mr. Reed himself against the attacks of personal 
adversaries and detractors, than a serious treatment of a question of 
grave moment to the English public. 


Contemporary Evolution: An Essay on some Recent Social 
Changes. By St. Gzorce Mivart. Henry S. King and Co. 


This thoughtful work is a survey of the scientific and religious move- 
ments of the present age, with speculations as to the result, and warnings as 
to the tendencies of the views now so prevalent in the advanced thinkers 
of the day. The author is of opinion that a form of revived paganism 
has taken strongholdof many minds in that pantheistic view of nature- 
powers which science seems to them to unfold. He thinks the general 
aspect of affairs ominous, though he has no fear for the triumph of 
Christianity, or atleast of Christian ethics, in the end. ‘ Butthe widespread 
‘break-up of definite religious systems’ (he says, p. 9), ‘ accompanied 
‘by a more orlessmarked tendency to democracy in politics, which exists 
‘to-day, is generally allowed to be the expression of a spirit similar to, 
‘if not identical with, that which predominantly influenced the great 
‘French movement of the last century.’ 

The Aryan mind, the author well observes (p. 14), is predisposed to 
pantheistic theories, and, therefore, such views are the more liable at any 
time to break out among the thoughtful and educated. The anti- 
Christian developments of to-day are mainly due to men of culture and 
education, not generally intent upon a restoration of paganism nor con- 
sciously imbued with its spirit. The Spencerian philosophy, he thinks 
(p. 89), may some day be developed into a pagan cultus of the forces of 
nature and the Unknowable. The worship of the First Cause, as mani- 
fested in the material world alone, may supersede a belief in the super- 
natural and the miraculous to au extent which may startle the rationalist 
of to-day (p. 44). 
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The author treats his subject under the heads of Political, Scientific, and 
Philosophie evolution; to which iseadded a concluding chapter on 
Asthetic Evolution, discussing the probabilities of a new style in archi- 
tecture, music, sculpture, and what may be called the Church arts 
generally, to suit the requirements of our more advanced age. 

The chapter on Political Evolution naturally expatiates on the attitude 
taken by the German Government in relation to the Church. Mr. 
Mivart holds that one of the glories of the medieval Church was its re- 
cognition and defence of the rights of conscience, and he contrasts 
unfavourably the action of a secular Power which seeks to coerce it. 
‘There can be little doubt,’ he concludes (p. 58), ‘ but that this tyranny 
‘ will in time so arouse consciences in opposition to it that a separation 
‘between Church and State will have to be ultimately effected, and thus 
‘in Switzerland, as in France, England, and Spain, the Christian theo- 
‘ eracy, on its old basis, will have ceased to exist.’ But he thinks—and 
we may in this well agree with him—that the result will be ‘to increase 
‘the coherence and strength of the Christian organism, and to give greater 
* efficiency to its action by occasioning a series of internal integrating pro- 
* cesses responsive to external disintegrating influences’ (p. 131). 

In his remarks on Scientific Evolution he urges that while physical 
science is more than ever studied by the laity, it is less and less studied by 
the clergy, from their increasing work and decreasing number. Hence 
there will be an increase in ‘ the already widespread belief in a real anta- 
*gonism of reason between science and Christianity ’ (p. 135). 

The chapter on Philosophic Evolution goes somewhat more deeply into 
metaphysics than some readers will care to enter. He concludes, how- 
ever, that the course of general philosophy is favourable to Christianity 
rather than injurious to it (p. 217), and entertains hopes that a new and 
healthier aspect of religious life may yet prevail under its guidance and 
auspices. 

Mr. Mivart’s knowledge of modern history is great, and he uses it ina 
philosophic spirit, viz., by drawing analogies between the past and the 
present. His work is well worth a careful persusal. The style is perhaps 
a little laboured and wanting in simplicity ; but every page contains evid- 
ence of thought, and that the thought of a man both able and accustomed 
to think. 


The Races of Mankind: being a Popular Description of the 
Characteristics, Manners, and Customs of the Principal 
Varieties of the Human Family. By Ropertr Brown, M.A. 
Vol. IV. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


We have more than once, in the course of its issue, commended this very 
excellent popular work. It is now completed, the fourth volume 
treating of the Oriental races—the aborigines of India, the Hindoos, the 
Singhalese, Mongol, Burmese, and the Chinese and the Turanian races. 

The work is popularly done, but with competent knowledge. We know 
not where else general readers could acquire the knowledge of men and 
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manners it affords. Thus to put into the hands of the million even 
rudimentary ethnographical knowledge—and Mr. Brown does a good deal 
more than this—is a great service to education and to civilisation. 


The Five Senses of Man. By Juxtus Bernstetn, Professor of Phy- 
siology in the University of Halle. With Ninety-one Woodeuts. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) The senses of touch, sight, and hearing occupy by far the 
greater part of this volume, those of smell and taste being limited to a single 
sheet. This may be partly accounted for by the fact that the book does not 
pretend to originality, and that the author is a close follower of Weber 
and Helmholz, who have done so much for the scientifie study of the first 
group. For thorough students making optics or acoustics their speciality 
the exhaustive treatises of Helmholz may be regarded as indispensable ; 
but they are too elaborate and too full of mathematics for other readers, 
and there is therefore a necessity for such books as the one before us. 
Taking this as his standpoint, Professor Bernstein has done his work well, 
the subjects being treated both with clearness and conciseness. To justify 
the title which has been adopted, more attention should have been given 
to the senses of smell and taste, even though hitherto they have been less 
thoroughly studied than the three others, and perhaps may not afford the 
same scope for scientific investigation.——A Class-Book of Chemistry, on 
the basis of the New System. By Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. (Henry 8S. 
King and Co.) To call this a class-book is hardly correct, as the section 
devoted to descriptive chemistry is far too meagre to serve any practical 
purpose. Severalof the elements, including even thallium, vanadium, and 
uranium, are omitted altogether. The relation of chemistry to the other 
Physical sciences is treated nruch more fully, and so are the laws relating 
to the combination of the elements. The author attaches great importance 
to the doctrine of quantivalence, and the expression of it on all occasions 
by the use of what are commonly known as rational formule. We do not 
wish to disparage this system, but we think that in a handbook of this 
character it is a needless refinement to classify the elements as Perissads 
and Artiads. We think, too, that it is a mistake to ignore systematically 
the familiar nomenclature in such cases as that of hydrochlorie acid. A 
greater mistake is to associate with the aleohols of the scientific chemist a 
description of the spirituous liquors of the drinking-bar, the distinction 
between still and sparkling wines, and the particular merits of lager beer. 
——The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacop Ennis, A.M. (Triibner and Co.) We are told, in an 
opening address, that this book has passed through four editions in the 
United States; we can only regret that so many persons should have 
wasted their money upon it as this fact would indicate.The author modestly 
confesses that he cannot compare himself with Newton, because he is 
weak in mathematics; but, nevertheless, he has the presumption to dis- 
pute the deductions of Thomson and Joule, and to offer to the acceptance 
of the public theories of his own on matters which can be handled only 
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by profound mathematicians. The book indicates equal weakness in the 
logical faculty———The Revised Theory of Light. Section I. The 
Principles of the Harmony of Colour. By W. Cave Tuomas, Author of 
‘The Science of Moderation,’ &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) A brief but 
thoughtful treatise, showing that light and colour are purely subjective, 
and that the phenomena of complementary colours are due to reactions 
in the nervous system by which an equilibrium in the retina is 
restored. This view of the matter is based upon a consideration of ocular 


spectra, which can easily be induced, and which, indeed, are constantly 
produced involuntarily, by looking successively at a bright object and a 
dark one. The author proposes that induced ocular spectra should be 
used by artists in regulating their choice of colour, both in regard to mass 
and tone; but this practical application is only lightly touched upon. 
——WNotes on the Climate of the Earth, Past and Present. By Cap- 
tain R. A. Sarceaunt, R.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
4 All geologists are agreed that great climatic changes have taken place 
in past ages; the evidences of this are beyond all dispute. Much difference 
of opinion has existed, however, as to the cause of these changes and the 
periods when they have taken place. Captain Sargeaunt reviews the 
ie various theories, and gives his reasons for considering the precession of 
the equinoxes combined with the varying eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
as the main causes of these climatic changes. He seems to be under the 
H impression that their influences have been underrated. No doubt that is 
i true if he is mentally looking back only a very few years, but we do not 
think it is the case now.——Vivisection. The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Royal Commission. (Smith, 
a Elder, and Co.) The Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, 
presented to Parliament in January last, together with the minutes of 
i evidence on which it is based, forms too bulky a Blue-book to be generally 
i: read, even by those who have taken the matter up warmly. Nor will 
i this condensation of it be found very enticing reading. The Society that 
a has prepared it for publication is obliged to admit that widely divergent 
views on this question are held, even by the individual members of 
their own committee; and that the balance of medical testimony is 
decidedly in favour of the necessity of practising vivisection. The 
opinion of the most eminent surgeons as to the advisability or other- 
wise of any legislation on the subject seems to be almost evenly divided. 
In some cases the secretary has not maintained that judicial impartiality 
of expression which ought to characterise such a summary of evidence. 
——Studies in Political Economy. By ANTHONY MusGrave, Governor 
of South Australia. (Henry 8. King and Co.) These are intelli- 
gently written essays on some of the most common principles and 
facts of political economy, such as Money, Capital, Value, and 
Foreign Exchanges. The writer derives his claim to deal with them 
from the experience which twenty years of official life have given him. 
During that time the public financial and economical questions with 
which he had to deal convinced him that facts and circumstances did 
not always coincide with what have been regarded as the well-established 
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principles of political economy. The main error on which he dilates is 
the inconsistency of political economists in dealing with money, first of 
all, as a commodity, the same as other articles of exchange, and yet 
treating it subsequently as merely a ‘circulating medium,’ having no 
character of exchangeable property. The object of these essays is to 
trace the effects of this inconsistency, and the writer does this with 
clearness and force, and in a sufficiently interesting manner. The 
importance of the subject cannot be overrated, for the theoretical errors 
of the political economist directly affect commercial legislation and 
have important bearings on many branches of administrative action. 
We do not say we accept Mr. Musgrave’s views; but they deserve to be 
carefully weighed even by those who may be regarded as competent 
studente of political economy. Practical Educationists and their 
Systeis of Teaching. By James Letrcu, Principal of the Church of 
Scotland Normal School, Glasgow. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.) Mr. 
Leitch has hit upon a good and fruitful idea. He delivered a course of 
lectures to the students under his training on the principal ‘ Practical 
* Educationists and their Methods ’—Locke, and his advocacy of private 
education; Pestalozzi, and his industrial and elementary schools; Bell 
and Lancaster, and their monitorial system ; Wilderspin, and his infant 
schools; David Stow, and his normal school training; Herbert Spencer, 
and his advocacy of scientific teaching. A large amount of useful infor- 
mation in its practical applications is thus supplied. Failures as well as 
successes educate us. How to Live Long; or, Health Maxims, Phy- 
sical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hatt, A.M., M.D. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Dr. Hall gives us 1400 maxims whereby we may make the most 
and the best of life, enjoy in it what is truly the best, and enjoy them the 
longesi—the moral maxims of the preacher and the physical maxims of 
the physician are both here in abundance. Shooting: its Appliances, 
Praciice, and, Purpose. By James DovGcatt. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Mr. Dougall tells us that he has been for forty years a writer 
on field sports. He claims, therefore, to speak on ‘shooting’ with 
some authority. His book is a sportsman’s book, written by a practical 
sportsman, and its aim is to furnish a handbook of practical informa- 
tion for all in the field. He treats first of the appliances of shooting— 
the gun, its different parts, and its varieties; ammunition; dogs; choice 
of ground; different kinds of game; the art of shooting; its physical 
benefits, &e. We do not profess to sit in judgment on Mr. Dougall’s re- 
commendations; we content ourselves with stating the scope of what 
appexis to be a very intelligent and useful handbook. The Fern Para- 
dise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By Francis Grorce HEatu. 
Second Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Itis a gratifying indication 
of popular taste that Mr. Heath’s very pleasant book on fern culture 
has reached a second edition. If word of ows can induce our readers to 
get it, and to give themselves to the culture which it commends, we very 
heartily testify to its pleasantness and instructiveness——A Few Words 
of Advice on Travelling and its Requirements, addressed to Ladies. 
By H. M. C. 8. With short Vocabulary in French and German. (Hod- 
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der and Stoughton.) A little manual whose practical value is in inverse 
proportion to its size. Those unaccustoméd to Continental travel, and at 
the mercy of casual recommendations, may save themselves much prac- 
tical inconvenience and expense by following the sensible advice here 
given.— Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hitu. (Macmillan 
and Co.) A reprint of articles contributed to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and 
other periodicals on ‘Cottage Property in London;’ ‘ Life in London 
Courts ;’ ‘ The Organisation of Charity,’ &e. Miss Hill has consecrated | 
herself with determination, vigour, and wisdom to the problem of the 
dwellings of the poor in London ; one of the most difficult, as it is one of ; 
the most vital, questions of moral reform. Religion and morality are 
largely conditioned upon physical circumstances. Miss Hill's book 
deserves most earnest consideration by all classes of philanthropists. The 
| results which she chronicles are as encouraging as her urgencies 
: are wise and important. —— A Handbook of London Bankers, with 
i some Account of their Predecessors the Early Goldsmiths, de. 
By F. G. Hitron Price, F.G.S. (Chatto and Windus.) This is 
a book full of curious information, as interesting to the historian 
and antiquary as it is useful tothe business man. It is an account 
of the banks and bankers of London, alphabetically arranged dic- 
tionarywise for convenience of reference. The history of each bank 
is given, from its origin to the present day, so far as it is of any 
interest. And the accounts of some of the older banks, such as 
Childs’s, Coutts’s, Drummond’s, &e., are full of interesting anecdote, 
connecting itself often with notable biographies. We have, how- 
ever, looked for particulars of houses which we have been sur- 
prised not to find. Five lines are hardly a sufficient account of the 
disastrous failure of the Royal British Bank, or of the Albion Bank, 
or of the English Joint Stock Bank. Mr. Price has necessarily been 
restrained to such facts as a directory would contain in relation to 
existing houses; but concerning such as have ceased to exist he might 
have told us more. But it is ungracious to take exception to a volume 
got up with so much careful research, and affording so much and such 
na curious information. We trust that a second edition will soon show 
further fruits of the editor’s labour.n——The Book of Menus. By Fin 


i Brc, Author of ‘The Epicure’s Year Book,’ &e. (Grant and . Co.) 
ie Everybody knows that a perfect dinner is the highest achievement of 
civilisation. Nature and art, men and manners, contribute their best to 
it, and in most departments of their excellence; whether men eat to 
live or live to eat, the fact remains. Fin Bec has done all that, by precept 
and example, an accomplished bon vivant can do to reach this perfection 
—so far that is as the provision of the table is concerned. He aims to 
a be a kind of English Caréme, whose cooking probably influenced more 
i than one European Congress. For digestion has much to do with both 
4 our wisdom and our grace. His book is, first, an epicure’s almanack, set- 
ting forth for each month the dishes that are in season, with their respective 
adjuncts. Some of the entries in the calendar are odd, e.g., under March 
18th, ‘ Sir T. N. Talfourd d. 1854. Woodcock last seen.’ Whitebait, by the 
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bye, is not young smelt, but only kerring fry. Then he gives us a collection 
of menus, being those of dinners actually given, from those of Royal and 
public dinners to those of a modest social table and diners maigres. 
Wines have a chapter devoted to them, and sundry seraps of criticisms 
and quotations, from Jeremy Taylor to the ‘Hour’ newspaper, are added. 
We commend it to all whom it mayconcern; that is, to all who give 
dinners regardless of expense.——-Seven Letters concerning the Politics 
of Switzerland pending the Outbreak of the Civil War in 1847. By 
Grorce Grote, Esq., Author of ‘A History of Greece.’ With the 
Addition of an Unpublished Letter, Written by the Author to M. de 
Tocqueville shortly after the Termination of the War. (John Murray.) 
This is a republication of several letters originally contributed by the 
distinguished author of the ‘History of Greece’ to the ‘ Spectator,’ at a 
time when Switzerland was agitated by questions similar to those which 
still engross the attention of her statesmen. Although the Sonderbund 
quarrel was local and temporary, the principles it illustrated are still 
operative, and the reflections of Mr. Grote are valuable, as setting forth 
the causes that brought about the struggle, and as explaining the political 
relations of the several members of the Swiss Republic. The contest 
between the clerical and lay elements is being waged in Switzerland now, 
as in other parts of Europe; and these letters may therefore be read as a 
contribution to the comprehension of a controversy that seems likely to go 
on for ever and to grow more intense with time. The concluding letter 
to M. de Tocqueville, which is new, sums up the controversy, and will be 
read with interest by all who concern themselves with the political and 


ecclesiastical disputes of the day.——The Three Heavens. By the Rev.. 


Jostan Crampton, M.A. (William Hunt and Co.) It is not easy to say 
whether Mr. Crampton’s book belongs to the domain of science or to 
that of theology. In the first two sections of it, the ‘World of Air’ 
and the ‘ World of Stars,’ we have a good deal of popular scientific in- 
formation, but presented on its religious side. In the third part, the 
‘Heaven of Heavens,’ we are of course transferred to the domain 
of pure theology, but it stretches its tendrils towards science, if haply 
science may furnish it a stem round which to climb. Is there, as 
revealed or indicated by science, any domain in space which is probably 
or possibly the heaven of God and of immortal souls? To such a query 
science has of necessity no answer; and whether God’s heaven be a 
place or a state only, so far remains unanswered. Mr. Crampton’s book 
has interest as a popular summary of atmospheric and astronomical 
science, but its value to theology is not great, scientific fact and theo- 
logical teaching not being discriminated with sufficient precision.— 

The Argonaut, edited by GrorcE GuapsTONE, F.R.G.S., &e. (Hodder 
and Stoughton), has a very miscellaneous table of contents. Its papers 
have, characteristically, a scientific cast. Every topic is discussed with 
reverence as well as intelligence. It is a kind of magazine in which 
intelligent young people will find much to gratify and instruct them. 
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Myths and Songs of the South Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Gut, B.A., of the London Missionary Society. With 
a Preface by F. Max. Muuurr, M.A., Professor of Com- 

parative Philology at Oxford. Henry 8. King and Co. 
Mr. Wyatt Gill proves himself a missionary of the true type. To gain the 
better access for Christianity he has set himself to study and to understand 
the earlier modes of feeling and habits of thought of the people of the 
South Pacific. This, accompanied with true human interest, has often 
been found the best mode of conciliating heathen people. These myths 
are interesting for two reasons in particular: first, they show how, even 
in the remotest corners of the earth, certain primitive and fundamental] 
ideas reappear—ethnic ideas they may be called; and, next, how, 
scattered through these, stray reflections of the highest truth become 
visible the more closely we look. If there is much here to cause dis- 
traction to the scientific mythologist bent on reducing everything to hard 
and fast system, there is certainly much to cheer the believer, if he will 
but for a moment take the wise point of view of, say, the late Mr. 
Maurice. The whole section here given relating to Maui the Fire- 
bringer is most suggestive, and may well be contrasted with other myths 
having a like purpose. Then, again, in Ina the Fairy Voyager there is 
much that will be found to suggest some of the most beautiful fancies of 
Greek mythology, though running into the most owtré variations ; while 
certainly it is surprising to find the story of the Deluge and the idea of 
sacrifice so distinctly enunciated. ‘The Polynesian name for God,’ 
says Mr. Gill, ‘ expresses a great truth.’ The continued existence of the 
human spirit after death is implied in ‘ the torments’ in the beautiful 
allegory of Veétini. The cruel system of human sacrifice is but a 
perversion of ancient truth. The common origin of mankind is taught 
in the contrast between ‘ the fair-haired children of Tangaroa’ and the 
dark-haired children of Rongo; both the offspring of Great Vatea. The 
Mangaian idea of the spirit-world is at once quaint and grand, though 
it does not relieve itself from a certain childlike localism; but the con- 
ception of the manner in which the sky was raised up—for at first it 
pressed closed down upon the earth—is at once most primitive and 
imaginative. These legends have the freshness or the virgin earth, the 
odour of unwrought soil, and will be read with great relish by all in- 
terested in legends and mythic lore. To students, the various points of 
contact with classical myths will be all the more interesting that Mr. Gill 
can inform us that, ‘ whilst collecting my myths, I put away from me all 
‘classical mythology, being afraid that unconsciously I might mould these 
‘Polynesian stories into similarity with those of Greece and Rome.’ Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller accepts these stories as a warning against exclusive 
theories—for neither a theory of fetishism, nor a theory of nature-wor- 
ship, nor of ancestor-worship will exhaust them. ‘There is fetishism,’ 
he says, ‘ there is ancestor-worship, there is nature-worship, whether of 
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‘ trees or serpents, of mountains or rivers, of clouds and meteors, of sun, and 
‘moon, and stars, and the vault of heaven; there is all this, and there is 
‘much more than all this, wherever we can watch the early growth of 
‘religious ideas ; but what we have to learn is, first of all, to distinguish, 
‘to study, each religion, each mythology, each form of worship by itself, 
‘to watch them during successive periods of their growth and decay, to 
‘follow them through different strata of society, and, before all, to have 
‘each of them, as much as possible, studied in their own language. . . . 
‘ Parts of mythology are religious, parts of mythology are historical, parts 
‘of mythology are metaphysical, parts of mythology are poetical; but 
‘mythology, as a whole, is neither religion, nor history, nor philosophy, 
‘nor poetry. It comprehends all these together under that peculiar form 
‘of expression which is natural and intelligible at a certain stage, or 
‘at certain recurring stages, in the development of thought and speech, 
‘which, after becoming traditional, becomes frequently unnatural and 
‘ unintelligible.’ 

Any way, Mr. Wyatt Gill’s book is to be heartily weleomed as a most 
intelligent and conscientious endeavour to show what heathen mythology 
in the South Pacific really was,—and as such it is equally interesting to 
the comparative mythologist, the theologian, and the literary student ; 
for, as Mr. Max Miiller well adds, ‘it contains much that in itself will 
‘ deeply interest all those who have learned to sympathise with the child- 
‘hood of the world, and have not forgotten that the child is father of the 
‘man; much that will startle those who think that metaphysical con- 
‘ceptions are incompatible with downright savagery ; much also that will 
‘comfort those who hold that God has not left Himself without a witness 
“even among the lowest outcasts of the human race.’ 

It should be added that the publishers have done their utmost to make 
the volume tasteful and elegant. 


The She-King; or, The Book of Ancient (Chinese) Poetry. 
Translated in English Verse by James Leace, D.D., 
LL.D. Tribner and Co. 


The ‘ She-King’ consists of odes or ballads, made between the eighteenth 
and the sixth century before Christ, that is from Joseph to Josiah; begun 
upwards of a thousand years before the date assigned to Homer, and com- 
pleted when the Greeks had just begun to write and read; collected, edited, 
and prefaced at about the period of the Kings of Rome, and centuries before 
our ancestors adopted woad as a pretence for clothes. 

These three hundred relics represent the Chinese provincial poetry of that 
twelve hundred years which ended twice twelve hundred years ago; when 
European populations lived in small communities in crannoges and caves, 
though China had for ages been the cultivated home of men well skilled in 
government, in liberal arts, in poetry, and possibly in war. The kings of 
Chow, the embryo of China, ‘had, in their progresses, the odes of tributary 
‘States presented to them, “that they might judge from them of the 
‘manners of the people,” and to come to a decision regarding the govern- 
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‘ ment and morals of their rulers.’ Confucius called these poems,—‘ Thought 
‘ without depravity.’ They ‘ were collected and preserved for the promo- 
‘tion of good government and virtuous manners;’ and though a certain 
few of them would scarcely lead directly to this object, these perhaps 
were introduced artistically to obtain effect by contrast. ‘The merit of 
‘the poems is that they give us faithful pictures of what was good and 
‘ what was bad in the political state of the country and in the social habits 
‘of the people.’ The odes of the different States were collected by the 
music-masters who attended their princes at each royal rendezvous, and 
there presented the provincial odes to their superior, the music-master of 
the royal court. The odes were not intended then for mere calm reading; 
they were to be sung; and this must be remembered when the reader 
takes in hand the present metrical translation. These are the actual 
poems we are told and not others made by paraphrase from them. ‘If 
‘ the dress be English, the voice is always Chinese.’ 

The odes do not in many cases rise above a very primitive simplicity. 
Their chief interest is in the pictures they afford of social manners; ‘but 
‘there are not a few pieces which may be read with pleasure from the 
‘pathos of their descriptions, their expression of natural feeling, and the 
* boldness and frequency of their figures ;’ and very early in the volume, 
at pp. 85, 94, 95, 104, and 105, for instance, we have found poems of striking 
beauty, which, if space allowed us, we should have very greatly gratified 
our readers by transcribing. 

The subjects of the poems are of curious variety. One is,—‘ Celebrating 
‘the Industry and Dutifulness of King Wan’s Queen.’ Another is in 
‘Praise of a Rabbit Catcher as fit to be a Prince’s Mate.’ There is a 
long ode ‘ containing various counsels which Duke Woo of Wei made to 
‘admonish himself when he was over his ninetieth year ;—especially on 
‘the duty of a ruler to be careful of his outward demeanour, and to 
‘receive with docility instructions delivered to him ;’ and ‘a lively pic- 
‘ture of the license and drunkenness of his times,’ also by Duke Woo. 
There is a remarkable prayer by King Seten (800 B.c.) on the occasion of 
a drought ; and, in a few lines, ‘ King Ching acknowledges that he had 
‘ erred, and states his purpose to be careful for the future; he will guard 
‘against the slight beginnings of evil, and is penetrated with his own 
‘incompetence.’ The collection gives a very favourable impression of the 
social and political and intellectual condition of these ancient men of 
Chow. They were industrious, considerate, and careful. Horticulture 
seems to have been their chief national delight ; and the poetic references 
to millet, mulberry, medlar, mallow, pond-weed, cress, &c., and their anxiety, 
continually expressed, about their families, their parents, and their homes, 
reveal the stationary habits and domestic character that made these people 
the firm nucleus of the nationality that now includes one-third of human 
kind. 

We venture to commend this book of Chinese odes to English readers. 
Confucius, the sage, declared that,—‘ A man ignorant of them was like one 
‘who stands with his face towards a wall, limited in his views, and unable 
‘to advance.’ We, therefore, have most gratefully to tender thanks to Dr. 
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Legge for having, by his learned, and valuable work, endeavoured to relieve 
us from so very hopeless and perplexing a condition. We conclude by 
giving a short piece in which ‘Chwang Kéang bemoans the supercilious 
‘treatment which she received from her husband’ (pp. 80, 81) :— 


Fierce is the wind and cold, Strong blew the wind; the cloud 
And such is he. Hastened away. 

Smiling he looks, and bold; Soon dark again, the shroud 
Speaks mockingly. Covers the day. 

Scornful and lewd his words, I wake, and sleep no more 
Haughty his smile. Visits my eyes. 

Bound is my heart with cords His course I sad deplore 
In sorrow’s coil. With heavy sighs. 

As cloud of dust wind-blown, Cloudy the sky and dark ; 
Just such is he. The thunders roll. 

Ready he seems to own, Such outward signs well mark 
And come to me. My troubled soul. 

But he comes not nor goes; I wake, and sleep no more 
Stands in his pride. Comes to give rest. 

Long, long, with painful throes His course I sad deplore 
Grieved, I abide. In anguished breast. 


King Erik. By Epuuxnp W. Gossz. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Gosse has written a tragedy of singular power. In spite of a cer- 
tain effusiveness, which has been encouraged by rather too deep a devotion 
to some near influences, he, like Mr. Morris, gives us the impression of 
having lived in the remote times he pictures. We feel, in reading many 
passages of this poem, asif the ‘ loud voices’ of the present had been heard 
by him but from afar. There is a dreamy grace and sweetness, and yet 
now and then acertain decided dramatic touch in dealing with character, 
which gives us great hope of splendid work from him in the future. His 
Danish King Erik is a truly fine conception, and is touched just suf- 
ficiently with a remote suggestion of refinement, struggle, and divided aims 
to make him really attractive to modern readers. It is in the conflict of 
a certain inherited barbarian influence with these higher tendencies that 
Mr. Gosse really finds—as we presume he intended to find—the truly 
tragic character-elements of his drama. I{ere we have the King sur- 
rendering himself to deeds such as his ancestors would have done in 
perfectly cold blood ; but, unlike them, he is swept up ina surging emotion 
that demands casuistical satisfactions for the conscience in Church rites, 
and so on; justifying thus his aspirations to infect his people with desires 
after a higher civilisation and nobler forms of life. The Queen, too, is 
deeply interesting by virtue of her beauty and the influence she exerts 
on King Evik. The presence of Grimur, the Danish poet, is also well 
contrived. Into his mouth are put some of the most memorable songs 
and speeches. His hopeless love for the Queen is « point that is made 
good use of for emotional effect, and this little song, which Grimur sings 
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just before he passes away, is so touching and beautiful that we must 
quote it:— 
‘ Autumn closes 

Round the roses, 

Shatters, strips them head by head. 
Winter passes 
O’er the grasses, 

Turns them yellow, brown, and red; 
Can a lover 
E’er recover 

When his summer love is dead ? 
Yet the swallow 
Turns to follow 

In the northward wake of spring, 
To refashion 
Wasted passion 

With a sweep of his dull wing, 
As returning 
Love flies burning 

To those stricken lips that sing.’ 


We regret that we cannot find space to go into more detailed examina- 
tion of this poem—a work which strikes us as shadowing distinct genius of 
arare type. The mixture ofdreamy lyric passionateness with real dramatic 
perception is very far from common, and, in Mr. Gosse’s case, results in 
something almost unique. One does not need to do more than to open 
the volume and read the ‘ Dedication to Robert Browning’ to see in how 
masterly a manner he can use difficult metres; the patient study of the 
drama itself is needful to show his skill in construction, his variety of 
resource, and grace of expression. In some of the songs, we must say, 
there is rather too much of the echo of another voice; but, generally, the 
blank verse is sweet, fiuent, mellow, and distinctly individual. 


Exotics: A Translation of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, 
the Hymn-book of Luther, and other Poems from the 
German and Italian. By Mac Donato. Strahan 
and Co. 


Mr. Mac Donald’s devotion to Novalis deserves a fuller reward than we 
fear it will obtain. He has for a quarter of a century persevered in his 
aim to give to English readers a complete translation of Novalis; and 
this rendering of the ‘Spiritual Songs’ is a further instalment. But 
much as Novalis deserves to be known in his integrity, his extreme re- 
finement and mysticism do not recommend him widely to English tastes : 
it is but a limited circle to whom he will appeal. But he will always 
command a choice audience, and Mr. Mac Donald’s versions, we do not 
doubt, will direct not a few ingenuous seekers to the fountain-head. We 
cannot but regard it as unfortunate that Mr. Mac Donald set out so 
rigidly with a determination to reproduce the double, or feminine, rhymes, 
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which are so plenteous in German, so sparse in English. He has through 
this occasionally been stiffer than there was need for, and in one or two 
cases has not improved on his earlier versions. This is especially the 
case, as we think, with that exquisite song, ‘ Who in his chamber sitteth 
lonely,’ and it is almost laughable to find that, after Mr. Mac Donald’s 
avowal in favour of feminine rhymes, he has to renounce them and 
confess the failure at the Fifth Song, and that he lapses now and then 
afterwards. But that Fifth Song we regard as the most masterly piece of 
work of the whole. 


‘Sacred boon to old desire’s rogation, 
Sweet love in Divine transfiguration ;’ 


which is a rendering of— 


‘ Alter Sehn, sucht heilige Gewahrung, 
Susse Lieb’ in Gottlicher Verklarung,’ 


in the Second Song, which we cannot regard as wholly escaping from our 
criticism of stiffness resulting entirely from adherence to double rhymes. 
The versions of Luther’s hymns are quaint, strong, and very faithful ; and 
those from Heine and others are graceful and finished. Altogether it 
is a volume which will be greatly prized by those who at all care for 
such things, and they, we trust, are an ever-increasing community. 


The Tragedy of Israel. By Francis GrorGe ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
the Queen’s College, Cork. Part III.—‘ King Solomon.’ 

Professor Armstrong has now finished his great drama of ‘Israel.’ He 
had many difficulties to contend with: the disposal of so much in separate 
episodes, connected yet not yielding easily to connected dramatic treat- 
ment, rendering it necessary for him to have recourse to expedients rather 
out of keeping with the severity of the Hebrew story. But he has, in 
this respect, exercised great judgment; and, long as it is, his work will 
bear careful reading and study as a whole. The blank verse is generally 
admirable; now and then, though without sacrificing broad dramatic con- 
sistency, it rises into real music. ‘King Solomon’ opens with an account 
of the building of the Temple, told dramatically by Hiram to the King of 

Tyre; after which we follow Solomon step by step, the great tendencies of 

his course well foreshadowed and revealed, till at length, with a divided and 

strongly assailed kingdom, he falls, and his body is carried out before us.- 

There is a certain lofty and sustained consistency in Professor Arm-- 

strong’s conception; he never actually violates dramatic truth, though he 

does sometimes slip into purely modern tone, as in the following, put 
into Solomon’s mouth just before the curtain falls :— 


‘For our own selves change, 
And fade in air, and other selves are born 
Out of our quick decay ; and memory 
Is fitful as the nightfly’s gleam ; and nothing 
Binds past with now but a frail gossamer.’ 
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Poems. By Emmy Preirrer, Author of ‘Gerard’s Monu- 
‘ment.’ Strahan and Co. 


Mrs. Pfeiffer has remarkable powers of thought, undoubted faculty of 
seizing the specific forms in which some of the doubts and difficulties 
bred of excessively exercised speculative faculties take shape at present, 
and a ready metrical facility, not always, however, so chastened as it 
might be. It strikes us as that, in some cases, the intellectual struggle 
shows too barely and crudely through the imaginative form ; and we feel 
that, in one instance at least, the poem, in spite of well-directed effort, 
absolutely fails, from this cause, in producing any high imaginative im- 
pression. The climax, because of the lack of real harmony between 
matter and form, is something of an anti-climax. But no one could 
doubt, after reading the ‘Hymn to the Dark Christmas of 1874’ and the 
first four sonnets, that Mrs. Pfeiffer has it before her, as a possibility, to 
give permanent voice to some of the more persistent, because subtler, intel- 
lectual conflicts that are at this time being waged. The ‘Crown of Song’ 
has some powerful stanzas, but it is vitiated as a whole by over-rhetorical 
turns and by bad rhymes and artificial expedients which destroy what 
should, in such a poem, produce the impression of earnest simplicity. Such 
rhymes as ‘ dawning’ and ‘ morning’ are not good, though they have the 
high sanction of so great a metrist as Mr. Swinburne. Even in the 
sonnets Mrs. Pfeiffer not seldom fails—rhyming such words as ‘short’ 
with ‘thought,’ which will grate on certain ears. Of the minor poems 
and love poems we are not enraptured ; they are full of that over-luscious- 
ness, and evident lack of correspondent experience, which relegates them 
at once to an inferior class. We cannot help expressing our surprise 
that Mrs. Pfeiffer, with so much good work in the book, should have 
given tc poor trifles like these so great a prominence. One or two even of 
the sonnets are injured by au over-strained realism. 


The Soldier of Fortune: a Tragedy. By LztcesteR WaRReEN, 
Author of ‘ Philoctetes,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Leicester Warren has written a tragedy which contains many fine 
passages. It is hardly, however, equal to some of his former works in 
respect of construction and finish. He is often diffuse, and falls into the 
fatal error of allowing his personages to slip into the same style. Now 
and then, too, he is purely rhetorical, as when, near the opening, the 
Queen of the old King Sigismund is welcoming him on the anniversary 
of their marriage, the speech passes into the merest conceits—the 
one flowing out of the other and filling many blank verse lines. The 
motive of the tragedy is the effort of a soldier of fortune to gain the 
throne by marrying the king’s daughter, to whom, after having securzd 
his aim, he would seem to be untrue ; and his falseness to her precipitates 
his ruin. The domestic interest and the national interest are made to turn 
on each other with fine effect, and there can be no doubt of the high 
lesson Mr. Leicester Warren would fain teach. Some of the dialogues 
between the adventurer and the girl he has seduced are masterly, and, 
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if they occasionally fail in the reality and the directness we expect in 
dramatic work, they certainly show fine imagination and true poetic 
fervour. Even yet, with some condensation this tragedy might be made 
a powerful work—for, as it is, it gives a vivid idea of the condition of 
German Court life at the end of the sixteenth century. 


The Temple. Sacred Poems and Private Ejulations. By 
Grorce Hersert. Being a Facsimile Reprint of the First 
Edition. With an Introduction by the Rey. ALExAnpER 
B. Grosarr. Elliott Stock. 


Mr. Stock’s new facsimile reprint is of singular interest. George 
Herbert, when dyirg, according to Isaak Walton, delivered to good Mr. 
Edmund Duncan the manuscript of ‘The Temple;’ the date Mr. Grosart 
proves to be February 1633. Nicholas Ferrar seems to have printed a 
few copies of the litile book, without date, for the use of immediate friends. 
Of these only a single copy is known—that from which, by the kindness 
of its owner, Henry Hull, Esq., this facsimile has been made. With the 
exception of the title-page, however, the first and second editions of 
1633 are identical; the thirteenth edition was published in 1709. 

This is strictly a facsimile—in type, paper, binding,—photography 
having been employed in its reproduction. 

Mr. Stock deserves the hearty thanks of all Bibliophilists for thus 
enabling them so cheaply to see what the first editions of famous books 
were like. 


Hymns and Chants. By Guoraz Rawson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This volume will be weleomed by those who have for many years 
prized the most popular and precious of the hymns contained in it. The 
well-known ‘Evening Hymns’ are worthy of a high place among the 
sweetest and devoutest of the anthology to which they belong. The 
trumpet-note of praise which the author has taught multitudes to sound 
over the cpen grave, commencing,— 


‘Ye principalities and powers 
That never tasted death, 
Witness, from off your heavenly towers, 
Our act of Christian faith,’ 


is more than a hymn, and its grand sentiment atones for certain inaccu- 
racies of rhyme. The ‘Litany to the Comforter,’ the two ‘Saturday 
‘Evening Hymns,’ and several versions of the Psalms, will, we 
think, have an abiding-place in our hymnology. The tones of 
triumph and the sweet music of humble love, the awe and the re- 
verence, blended in a Divine familiarity with God, enriched here and 
there by a touch of daring mysticism, will raise this volume high in 
the class to which it belongs. Many of the pieces, which are here 
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for the first time published, are quite equal to the well-known composi- 
tions to which we have referred. The Ascension hymn contains some 
touches of lofty fancy, and requires special music to develop it. Several 
of the ‘ miscellaneous ’ verses have in them the true poetic ring. We are 
heartily glad that the author, whose name was so long withheld from his 
productions, has been induced to offer us so rich a feast of intellectual and 
spiritual refreshment. 


The King’s Sacrifice, and other Poems. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The author assures us that we have in this volume ‘ the fruit of mature 
‘ life,’ that though some of his ‘ early work’ has been admitted, he has 
only withheld his revising hand when he felt that he ‘had nothing to 
‘hope from additional labour.’ He does not altogether ‘hope to escape 
‘the accusation of obscurity,’ but ‘that there is a sufficient number of 
‘ pages free from every suspicion of this fault. We are sorry to say we 
have tried to find them, but failed. We have had the suspicion repeatedly 
forced upon us that the author, who is evidently well read and highly 
cultured, must, like the author of ‘ Firmilian,’ have been playing a solemn 
joke upon the Spasmodic school, intending to show us how incompre- 
hensible jerks and explosions, with the assistance of endless asterisks, 
hyphens, chopped-up lines, abrupt transitions, and here and there 
dazzling jewellery of Oriental, Medieval, or Mexican manners can be 
taken for poetical sentiment or historic or dramatic art. There are here 
and there bits of description which show that the author could have been 
explicit if he had taken more trouble in being so. These happy intervals 
are, however, too like the real common sense and verisimilitude which 
now and then surprise us in the memory of a dream, before and after 
which all returns to blank chaos. Perhaps the most lucid, interesting, 
and highly wrought passage in the volume is the description of the 
youth of the Bride of the Dread King, in the ‘ King’s Sacrifice; but 
there are linesin it which, after reading many times, we cannot construe, 
or in the least understand. Doubtless, like riddles solved, they are a 
clear as daylight to the author; but he ought to have had pity on us. 


Greenwood’s Farewell, and other Poems. By the Earl of 
Sovrnesk. Strahan and Co. 

Unless the reader keeps well in view the distinguishing dramatic inten- 
tion of the earlier and longer poems in this volume, he may be somewha 
inclined to find fault with the predominant realism of separate expressions 
—amounting occasionally almost to coarseness. But the author is fully 
alive to this possible criticism, as it seems to us; and we should be in- 
clined to say that he himself owes more to fine spiritual conceptions than 
would appear on the surface. We, at all events, are disposed to regard 
the first three poems as being informed by a distinct purpose, in which 
the contrast between the three characters lies rather in the effect which 
has been brought about by influences of a certain order, than in anything 
strictly personal. ‘Ben Dixie’ and ‘ Pigworm’ may be taken as studies 
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of men who, originally of no very keenly contrasted traits, find a very 
different destiny in life, because of their surrender to contrasted influences. 
And this, it seems to us, is communicated without any effusiveness such 
as would disturb the realistic strain of the confession in each case, so that 
we really have a narrative which is now and then, perhaps, a shade too 
prosaic in its turns, associated with the most mystical suggestions. All 
this the reader will soon discover for himself in the reading. Now and 
then we come on a bit of picture which is peculiarly fresh and graceful, 
yet true and in keeping. Take this for instance :— 


‘Then I paced up and down; till observing a door 
In the wall, just in front of the cottage—(grown o’er 
With thick ivy and woodbine, and partly o’erlaid 
By two larches, where chaffinches flutter’d and play’d, 


Partly hid by old laurels)—I lifted the latch ; 

Lo! a small shelter'd garden, most cunning to catch 
Every ray of the sun, yet to baffle the storm ; 

Very open and airy, tho’ quiet and warm. 


There were gooseberries, raspberries, currants, and pease ; 
There were fuchsias and lilies, and roses like trees ; 

And a walk edged with heather, more bloomy than neat, 
Led you down to an arbour—a rustical seat 


Half imbedded in creepers ; this scarce could be seen 
For a cairn of white quartzes which stood like ascreen, 
Pleasant herbs, mosses, ferns, in its crevices grew, 

And its crest was of juniper mingled with yew.’ 


Of the shorter poems some are evidently youthful, some are simple 
rustic ditties, others again, for lightness, come close to the border of 
vers de société. There is considerable range of subject, sometimes 
sweet rhythmical effects, and a bold descriptive quality unmistakable, 
as in ‘The Wanderer of Clova,’ where we see the faculty of associating 
pictures with suggestions of half tragical human interest. This, too, is 
the character of ‘The German Tower Keeper.’ ‘ Roselip and Cherry’ 
is very bright and piquant. In ‘ Ydel Spelling’ we have something of 
the quaintness and simplicity of the old German ballad. One or two of 
the very short poems have a delicate half-Heine-like touch, as in this, 
‘November Snow,’— 


‘The snow upon the rose-flow’r sits, 
And whitens all the spray ; 

Sweet Robin-Redbreast o’er it flits, 
And shakes the snow away. 


The snow upon my life-bloom sits, 
And sheds a dreary blight ; 

Thy spirit o’er my spirit flits, 
And crimson comes for white.’ 
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The Hand of Ethelberta. A Comedy in Chapters. By THomas 
Harpy, Author of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ &c. 
Smith Elder and Co. 


Mr. Hardy has here most successfully entered on a new field. His 
sub-title really describes his work—it isa comedy. Let no one, however, 
run away with the idea that there is no purpose init. Itis one of the 
most masterly pieces of satire we have recently read; and, in one point 
of view, the satire is made to tell all the more by the very elements of 
improbability which have been so much spoken of. What we mean is 
that the improbability of incident and situation which is, in some sort, 
essential to the work—assumed and rendered distinctly evident in inten- 
tion at the very outset—is made to harmonise with a certain probability 
and consistency of character, which indicate rare psychological insight 
and power of analysis. Yet Mr. Hardy contrives to conceal his pro- 
cesses 80 well that, although it is quite clear he has constructed ‘Ethel- 
‘berta’ completely ‘out of his own head,’ the careful reader is puzzled ; 
and he is puzzled with just such contradictions as are often felt in close 
contact with real characters. We may have momentary twinges of 
disbelief in her as a real person, precisely as we have sometimes in the 
personages of Hawthorne, or in such creations as the Gwendolen Harleth 
of George Eliot; but it suffices that we cannot help being interested in 
her, and that, through the sentiment with which Mr. Hardy endues her, 
she gives a unity to all the owtré and improbable scenes depicted. A 
certain effective relief is thus gained, as ‘well as contrast of light and 
shade, between which the various personages of the drama flit, taking 
on the most surprising tints and colours, as the atmosphere suddenly and 
rather capriciously changes. Here Mr. Hardy’s art is clearly seen, and 
differentiates his work once for all from what might be called the mere light 
society satire such as we have frequently had from Mr. Mortimer Collins 
and Mr. Francillon. Ethelberta is the daughter of a butler, and has 
been stealthily married to the son of Sir Arthur and Lady Petherwin, 
{o whose daughter she was governess. Petherwin dies on their wedding 
trip. The young widow is forgiven, and taken in hand by Lady Petherwin. 
But when that lady dies she is left unprovided for, and has to find a 
means of making her own living. This she does, still maintaining all 
the dignity she had shown whilst under the wing of Lady Petherwin. 
Mr. Hardy clearly means us to accept Ethelberta as a woman in whom 
passion is controlled by reason, but in whom, for her salvation from be- 
coming a low and shameless calculator, reason needs a sentiment to stay 
itself upon. Ethelberta, in order to elevate her family, sacrifices herself 
—in the first place surrendering Mr. Julian, whom she really loved, to 
her little sister Picotee; and then, — what is a yet sterner demand on 
@ woman’s aspiration, —in the end, marries an old rowé, Lord Mountclere. 
The ‘comedy’ of the story results from the peculiar positions into which 
she and her family are thus occasionally thrown. The picture of her 
father hearing her poems praised as he waits at table, not to speak of his 
waiting on his own daughter when visiting at the house where 
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he is a servant, is very powerfully done, and there is a certain 
accent of tragedy in the account of the father’s breaking down 
and committing himself when he first heard the guests dis- 
cussing Ethelberta’s marriage with Lord Mountclere. Ethelberta, it 
may well be said, had a passion for distinction; but this is skilfully 
qualified at every point by the determination to avail herself at no 
point of any gratification which would shut her out from her family, 
whom yet, in their interest more than in her own, she must not openly 
recognise. Her scheme of having all her family beside her as servants 
is conventionally the absurdest, yet not out of keeping with the mingled 
calculation and sentiment of the character as conceived by Mr. Hardy. 
We have had many portraitures of the adventuress pure and simple, 
from Lady Audley downwards; the elements which so distinctly separate 
Ethelberta from these go very directly to complicate the problem for 
Mr. Hardy, and his success is the more memorable on that account, since 
he has appropriated much of their interest. 

As to the satirical drift of the novel, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Hardy had it in his mind to satirise the hold which false conventional 
ideas exercise over society,—the hollowness, the pretence, and general 
hypocrisy of fashionable life,—no less than the idea that good breeding 
and perfection of manner are the monopoly of the high born, and in fact 
belong to blood. Amid the manytemptations torun into digression which 
this secondary purpose presented, Mr. Hardy has wisely kept close to 
his central interest, never letting the reader forget that the ‘Hand of 
*Ethelberta’ is the main interest of the story. So, to his many qualifi- 
cations, he adds the art of construction, leaving no loose threads on his 
* tapestries. The word is, in one way, not inapt. The ‘Hand of Ethel- 
*berta’ is in one respect a novel of manners, but it adds to that a rare 
order of humour which is at once serious and grotesque, not seldom giving 
one the impression of looking at a picture or at a play rather than at 
scenes in real life. But, then, it isa picture or a play which has it basis 
in a deep and consistent perception of life and its issues, so deep and con- 
sistent, indeed, that the very playfulness of the mood adds to the tragic 
effect in the dénotiment, and emphasises such wonderfully real and 
piquant touches of nature as that of Picotee’s behaviour while watching 
for Mr. Julian, and such graphic and realistic portraiture as that of Mr. 
Julian’s sister.’ The cross purposes, the conflicting claims, the little 
casuistical deceptions of our petty everyday life, which so tend to drug 
the conscience and to annihilate the grander ideals, are here held up to 
view by a master who, though he sees them clearly, retreats from the 
cynical view as from the brink of a precipice, and recovers safe standing- 
ground in the idea of self-abnegation, however confused the intellectual 
guidings which prompted it. Mr. Hardy has in this novel made a good 
claim to be considered, with Thackeray, a teacher, if not of the greater 
then certainly of some of the minor moralities. 
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The Dilemma. By the Author of ‘The Battle of Dorking.’ 
Three Vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 


A novel of the Indian Mutiny by Colonel Chesney naturally excites great 
4 interest. Nothing can be abler than the descriptions of the second 
volume, especially those of the siege of the Residency of Mustaphabad. 
They have all the literalness and precision of a military report. Even a 
plan of the Residency is given. This is both an excellence and a defect, 
a defect inasmuch as the consciousness of the soldier hinders the delineation 
of the artist. It produces the effect of one of Defoe’s descriptions, and 
becomes so realistic in its precise details that we are beguiled into the 
feeling that we are reading actual history. Actual history it is in its 
i typical incidents. Any one familiar with the scenes of the Mutiny would 
probably feel no difficulty in recognising thinly disguised characters and 
incidents. At the same time no one would say that in the vivid and 
1 highly wrought scenes of the writer anything is exaggerated. Even we, 
Hh who remember only the narratives which filled our newspapers, feel that 
situations more tragic, incidents more horrible, occurred. The descriptions 
of the defence of the Residency, the military devices, the contrasts of 
4 character, the heroism and the poltroonery, the tragedy and the comedy, 
f the fidelity where fidelity could not have been expected, the dash of cool 
calculating heroism in such men as Falkland, the impotent bumptious- 

ness of such men as Polwheedle, the desperate resolve, the agony of 
4 suspense, and the sense of relief are done with great graphic power. So 
i also is the description of Indian military life at Mustaphabad prior to the 
Mutiny. We do not remember delineations more individual and keen of 
the manifold types of character of the military officers at Mustaphabad— 
the incompetent commander, the bold, reckless, unscrupulous leader, the 
half-demoralised young officers, the wise statesman-like civilian, the deter- 
mined young soldier, together with such varieties of women as are repre- 
sented by Mrs. Polwheedle and Olivia, and three or four more. More spirited 
and graphic pictures can scarcely be imagined. Colonel Chesney, with true 
artistic instinct, moreover, has so grouped his descriptions and characters 
that they are made to subserve the fortunes of his hero and to bring out 
the peculiarities of his characters. From beginning to end the character 
of a fiction is maintained, only Colonel Chesney seems somewhat to mock 
at the usual conventionalisms of novels, and to prefer representing the 
seamy sides and the tangled ends of actual life to the maintenance of the 
unities or doing poetical justice. Heuce the third volume somewhat dis- 
appoints us in both Yorke and Olivia, although we cannot help feeling 
that such are frequently the issues of common life. Olivia is delineated 
as so good, refined, and lofty that her marriage with Kirke, coarse and 
unprincipled as he is, especially after her scarcely-to-be-mistaken interest 
in Yorke, comes upon us as ashock, which is succeeded by asudden feeling 

of revulsion as her sorrowful history develops. 

York, too, deteriorates. We can scarcely make up our minds that there 
is no break in continuity when we find him accepting Lucy, and especially 
Lucy’s father-in-law, after his love for Olivia. Colonel Chesney appears 
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here,as in many parts of his book, as a somewhat cynical satirist of 
human life. Clever as his descriptions of the dis-illusionising process in 
Yorke’s home and in Mr. Peever’s mansion are, and just as is his satire 
on both canting clergymen and purse-proud balsam vendors, we feel 
somewhat of disappointment, not to say disgust. We can hardly think 
that even in actual life such a character as Yorke could have accepted 
such a destiny. 

We feel, too, throughout that Colonel Chesney is greater in describing 
incidents than in analysing feeling and motive. His delineation of Olivia 
is in this respect defective. There are at least half-a-dozen situations in 
which true art as well as passion demanded that we should have seen the 
workings of Olivia’s nature : thus on the offer of Falkland, at his death, on 
her marriage with Kirke, on her discovery of his baseness, there were 
great opportunities for a great analyst of human passion. Colonel 
Chesney has evidently shrank from the attempt to represent them. But 
the novel is one of great power. It moves in a sphere where professional 
knowledge, and tragic history connected with it, tell amazingly, and 
Colonel Chesney has made the most of his opportunity. 


Phebe Junior: a Last Chronicle of Carlingford. By Mrs. 
Ouienant. Hurst and Blackett. 


A recent high authority discovered that Mrs. Oliphant’s view of life 
was, like Mr. George Mac Donald’s, genial. We hope he may not read 
‘Phebe Junior;’ for a comparison of that story with the earlier ‘ Chro- 
‘nicles ‘of Carlingford’ could not, we think, but make him waver in his 
opinion and feel uncomfortable. Mrs. Oliphant’s first books were touched 
with geniality ; we should say her later ones—where she is not working 
on a distinct theory—are cynical. Her incisive and powerfully written story 
‘ Whiteladies’ was unrelievedly so, its one defect being that no portion or 
character was untouched by the cynical spirit; and when, towards the end, 
the authoress felt the imperative need of a little fillip of sentiment, it was 
obtained at the expense of truth to nature, for she foisted on us a very poor 
substitute for Giovanna, who psychologically disappears. And what can 
be said for ‘A Rose in June’ and the ‘ The Curate in Charge’? They have 
a value,—not certainly as showing that geniality has grown upon her, but 
rather that she can, on occasion, so far free herself from the lesser pre- 
judices that are apt to haunt those who venture on ecclesiastical ground. 
Her Church people here are either contemptible simpletons, like the Vicar 
in Charge; self-indulgent dilettants, like the new rector, or Mr. Dameral ; 
or vulgar pretenders, like the lady at the Manor, who cuts the curate’s 
daughter when she begins to teach in the school. But it would seem as 
though Mrs. Oliphant had felt that she had gone a little too far in these 
creations, and needed to make matters even by administering a kick to 
Dissent and Dissenters. So, in the new ‘Chronicle of Carlingford,’ she 
reverses her plan. The Dissenters are low, vulgar, contemptible per- 
sons. The Rev. Mr. Beecham, of Salem, and later of Crescent Chapel, 
Regent’s Park (who has wedded Phoebe Tozer, and has also a daughter 
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Pheebe, the horoine), is a fluent, unctuous schemer, who manages people 
admirably, but more by dint of device and cringing than anything else ; 
Mr. Copperhead, the millionaire railway contractor, who is the influential 
man in the Crescent Chapel, is a boor, a bully of the most transcendant 
kind, who never could have attained the position he is represented as 
holding, not to say kept it. He browbeats his wife, and gets up balls that 
he may attitudinise and proclaim his wealth; Mrs. Oliphant showing in 
the picture genuine cynical fun. Even in Phebe the culture, we take it, is 
meant for a coating—the Tartar appearing when the Russian is scratched. 
Clearly, not a little in ‘ Phoebe Junior's’ attractiveness is due to a desire to es- 
cape from the fault of ‘ Whiteladies.’ Enrevanche, as we think, her Church 
people here are exceedingly pleasant. The Rev. Mr. May, who actually 
commnits a forgery, is painted so as to be attractive and interesting; and 
Mr. Northcote, though he never abandons Dissent, is made the more 
attractive the more he loosens himself from extreme Nonconformist 
opinions. Clarence Copperhead’s love-making is not of the liveliest; 
but Pheebe, as we have said, does interest us—though we shall not do 
Mrs, Oliphant the injustice of disclosing how things fall out at the end 
with her—hardly so well, in spite of circumstances, as we could have 
wished. The most touching passages in the book are the descriptions 
of the sufferings of Mr. May’s family. Mrs. Oliphant, as always, writes 
with great power, her story is well constructed, and she shows all her 
old knack of analysis, which, here as hitherto, leads her now and then 
into repetition and diffuseness. But we absolutely decline to accept her 
pictures of Dissent as in any way faithful; and, if it should be that she 
has any purpose in ‘ Phebe Junior’ beyond that of simple amusement, we 
would say that she errs by painting in too dark colours; for ‘overstating 
‘ your case is worse than understating it.’ As a work of art this story is 
inferior to the earlier Chronicles; it is less real, less convincing, clearly 
less fair. Here we have no such characters as Mr. Vincent and his mother. 
Caricature is the easiest, as it is the riskiest department of fiction. This 
story is on one side a caricature, but that element in it is spoiled by its 
association with what aims at a higher grade of creation, and vice versd. 


Cripps the Carrier. By Ricuarp Buackmore. Three 
Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Blackmore is always picturesque, and commands ready humour of 
a quiet and effective kind. He constructs his story well, and is master of 
certain dramatic devices calculated to puzzle, and therefore to prolong the 
interest. But in ‘Cripps the Carrier’ his specialities are just a little overdone ; 
and the work seems forced, compared with ‘Lorna Doone’ and others of 
his earlier works. We cease to be so much interested in Grace Oglander as 
we should be, and too soon foresee how Mr. Luke Sharp, of Oxford, has 
‘prospected.’ Esther, Cripps’s sister, is admirable; but the very point 
gained at the opening by connecting her with the mystery is at the expense 
of character. We do not believe that she could ever have gone out of her 
road that night, not to speak of listening and observing so carefully. Old 
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Squire Oglander is a little of a stock person, and so is Mr. Luke Sharp. 
The freshest character certainly is Cripps himself, on whom, clearly, 
no slight care has been expended. He is a masterly study; bubbling 
over with a naive unconscious humour, saying memorable things without 
any sense of their being out of the ordinary. What a pity he was a 
bachelor! Contact with children would have made Cripps grand. The 
scene between him and his butcher-brother Leviticus, over the rabbit-man 
in the market, is touched with genius; and the comparison of young folk 
with a young horse is excellent. This, too, is certainly characteristic : 
‘ Railly now, I dunno, your worship, how to get on, all a-ating by myself. 
‘Some folk can, and never breaks down at it. I must have somebody to 
‘ate with me—so be it was only now a babby or a dog.’ But Mr. Black- 
more is a little undramatic in making Squire Overshute, when giving Cripps 
an account of certain adventures, speak of ‘ the reckless tumults of the 
‘earth and air.’ That is too fine by half. The surroundings of Aunt 
Patch and her charge in the lonely cottage in the wood affords Mr. 
Blackmore room for his peculiar genius in description, and for indulgence 
in a certain little whim of his. But the most effective piece of painting 
is the description of the gipsies’ encampment, to which young Overshute 
rides with the sick child on a stormy night. Mr. Blackmore has not 
failed to give us a very lively idea of certain elements in Oxford life, as 
well as peeps of one district of country round Oxford. But, though 
‘Cripps the Carrier’ is good, and bright, and everywhere readable, it 
scarcely reaches the high-water mark of Mr. Blackmore’s possibility. We 
shall therefore look with the more eagerness for his next effort. 


Israel Mort, Overman. By Joun Saunvers. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


Mr. John Saunders, in several of his recent works, has struck us as a 
writer who has weakened fine faculties by an ambition after perverted 
ingenuity. He knows how much the great novel-reading public like in- 
volved plots, and he sets himself, by force of will, to please them in this 
particular. Unfortunately he does not succeed in concealing the efforts 
he makes, and is not seldom wearisome in his spinning out of very com- 
monplace Chinese puzzles. Yet he can write with great force, he can con- 
ceive character well within a certain range, especially characters of a rude, 
strong-willed, and self-secluded kind, and can command a certain pitch of 
really tragic situation—the full effect of which is not seldom sacrificed 
through the weakness we have indicated. He has shown very fine descriptive 
faculty, as the picture of Tymawr, the Welsh mining village where the 
scene of ‘ Israel Mort’ is laid, might bear witness, while the picture of the 
scene in the church and churchyard, at the opening, shows a capacity for 
a subdued serious humour. Griffith Williams, the original proprietor of 
the mine in which Isracl Mort works and in which he secures an interest, 
is most skilfully portrayed ; as, indeed, are all the typical characters of the 
Welsh mining village. The picture of Israel Mort in the ruined mine—the 
mysterious whisper in his ear—is done with no little effect ; and, though we 
are doubtful of some points in Mr. Saunders’s method of presentation, we 
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cannot regard the sudden change of Israel’s character in the process as 
wholly improbable. Psychological exactitudes are, however, in some 
measure sacrificed for the necessities of incident. Itis hardly possible, 
we think, that the fears which afterwards possessed Israel of inundations 
—due to his own recklessness—arising from the shocks the mine had ex- 
perienced, should not have indicated themselves in another way. But 
the tragic scenes which soon take place are painted with great force and 
with a kind of pathetic realism. We have given this somewhat lengthened 
notice to ‘ Israel Mort, Overman,’ because we think we can see in it what 
Mr. Saunders could do in the way of pure study of motive and conscience, if 
he would but exercise self-denial enough to keep free from the excess of 
plot, which we cannot but think has somewhat spoiled this story. But 
as a sketch of mining life it has its own value—the more that it reveals 
something of the rough, daring, reckless, yetJessentially brave and true, 
natures that are to be found amongst the Welsh miners, with their 
peculiar mixture of religious enthusiasm, sordid thrifty worldliness, and 
occasional unscrupulousness. 


Mr. Dorillion. By Jean Mipptemass. Chatto and Windus. 


There is a good deal of mild mystery in Jean Middlemass’s new novel 
which does not come to much. The father of the hero has committed 
forgery, and Mrs. Carne’s husband has forsaken her ; and out of these two 
chief incidents three volumes of hide-and-seek are spun. Either mystery 
should be constructed for its own sake, as in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Woman 
‘in White,’ or it should be subordinately used for the purpose of developing 
character. Neither is done in this story. The complications lead to 
nothing; the mysteries are in excess of the conditions; Keene and 
his mother, Mrs. Carne and her son, are in melodramatic situations, 
which nothing adequately explains. Arthur Dorillion is to turn out a 
villain, but does not. Mrs. Carne’s mysterious house, and the seclusion 
in which her boy is kept, should be connected with some tragedy, but 
is not. Old Mr. Dorillion is a dark snadow. The only key toa motif 
in the story, beyond that of weak ingenuity in the authoress, is that 
Kate, who narrates the story, has a sinister imagination and surrounds 
common-place characters with her fancies, which quietly dissipate like a 
mist. The main solution of the situation is a chateau, not in Spain but in 
France, of which Keene proves to be the heir. Nor is there much skill in 
character drawing. Mrs. Carne, with her touch of madness, Mrs. Keene, 
in her underground rooms, do not come to much; the nagging sisters of 
Ditmarsh Sehool are good; so is pompous Dr. Nasmyth. The authoress 
wants grip and constructive power. We have difficulty in recalling what 
she has written so as to give our readers an account of it. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. A Novel. By E. Lyny 
Lixton. Three Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


There is unquestionably great power, both of conception and execution, 
in Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new story. In both, however, the power takes 
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wayward forms and passes into exaggerated expressions. The character 
of Leam Dundas is not ouly original, it is abnormal toa degree surpassing 
probability. Her early tenacity of prejudice, passion, and ignorance is 
searcely conceivable in actual life, and is hardly congruous with her later 
development. If the former could have existed, it could not have pro- 
duced the latter. Upto the period of Leam’s return from school, and her 
love for Edgar, the story is so unnatural as to be repulsive. The authoress 
hits upon the vein of her true power only in the later tragic development 
of Leam, and her passion and remorse: here she rises to true tragic 
art, she interests us because she awakens sympathy, which up to this 
point she repels. Pepita is likewise an exaggeration in both her prejudices 
and their coarse brutal expressions; nor is there more naturalness in the 
very different types of character exhibited in Madame, and afterwards ‘in 
My. Gryze. All the principal characters are defective in human nature, 
and if this does not strike us so much in the subordinate ones, itis because 
they are less developed. Almost the only character in the story who 
really engages our sympathies is Alick ; and his passion, too, is exaggerated 
into an obsequiousness which is so degrading as to be impossible. 

One of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s great faults is excess of sarcasm—the sub- 
acid of cynical feeling which runs through all she writes. We do not 
emphasise the bad taste that speaks of early Christianity as ‘a Church 
‘founded by a handful of Jewish communists,’ nor the sneers at belief 
in Providence when she speaks of Condy’s fluid as a means whereby the 
‘ work of Providence might be rendered easier to it’—these we expect from 
the author of ‘Joshua Davidson.’ We would simply suggest to her that 
no great teacher of humanity ever succeeded in doing much by cynicism 
and sarcasm. If it be clever enough men will listen and laugh; but it 
will take no hold of their nature, and certainly it will not make them 
better. The delineation of wickedness does not necessitate vitriol instead 
of ink, as Shakespeare might teach; and the castigation of follies and 
shams does not necessitate unmitigated sarcasm, as Thackeray has shown 
us; much less does the rebuke of superstition necessitate sneers at the 
Supreme Being. Mrs. Linton produces the feeling that the east wind 
produces, She not only fails to enlist any sympathies, she irritates 
us and makes us feel uncomfortable ;—we simply dislike. Mrs. Linton 
has very great powers, and they are here unmistakably displayed. She 
would not employ them to less, but to greater, advantage by appealing 
more to the sympathies of her readers. The entire moral conception of 
the story is abnormal, defiant, and execrable. The hatred of Leam and 
her mother to Dundas; the entire sentiment of Leam, and, as it would 
appear, of Mrs. Linton, respecting the murder of the step-mother; tbe 
scorn poured upon the lover who hesitates to marry the murderess; the 
mawkish feeling of Alick, the immoral fecling of Gryce, all are simply 
hateful—no one redeeming sentiment of genuine moral repentance orre- 
probation appears throughout the whole. We can only pray to be delivered 
from the new morality which apparently Mrs. Linton seeks to embody. 
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Lola. A Tale of the Rock. By Arruur Grirrirus. Author 
of ‘The Queen’s Shilling,’ &c. Three Vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

The rock is Gibraltar, and Lola is a most lively -and attractive heroine, 
half English, half Spanish. A young officer, Frank Wriottesley, has fallen 
in love with her. By his dash and frankness as a boy he had conciliated 
his uncle, an old baronet, Sir Hector Harrowby, and been made his heir, 
after not a few had been tried and discarded. It seemed however to go 
very hard with Frank in his love affair. lLola’s grandfather, old 
Bellotta, is a Jew, who has suffered from English red-coats, and will 
never more trust them—that is one obstacle; the Fairfaxes, her father’s 
friends, to whom Lola is sent for a time in England, will not encourage 
her love-affair, for it was to detach her from Frank that she had been 
sent away; whilst Sir Hector, who has been informed by some busybody 
that she is of low birth, will not listen to any proposal that Frank, his 
heir, should marry such a woman. Here are complications enough. 
Captain Griffiths manages to reconcile them all happily at last, keeping 
up his surprise till the end, or only giving such partial glimpses of it as 
whet curiosity. The story is well constructed: it abounds in incident 
and humorous touches, and has many bits of admirable description ; as 
that of life on the Rock near the opening, or of the three ladies Fairfax 
at Fairfax Manor. Now and then, too, we have bits of racy society talk 
and glimpses of Spanish manners. Of the leading characters we must 
say, too, that they are most consistently sustained. Lola, the light- 
hearted, lively, passionate, independent, but faithful, is admirably por- 
trayed ; and Frank, who gained his old uncle’s approbation by his open 
manly ways, remains the same to the end. Lady Marion Fairfax is a 
fine study ; so is old Beliotta, and Pepe, the Spanish servant. For pic- 
turesque grace, true humour, delightsome brilliancy of execution, we 
have not read a better novel for a long time. Captain Griffiths does not 
affect a very profound analysis of character, but very true and reliable. 


Minsterborough. A Tale of English Life. By Humpurey 
SanpwitsH, C.B., D.C.L. Chatto and Windus. 


We cannot honestly say that we think fiction to be Dr. Sandwith’s 
strong point, and we are sorry to see him wasting time upon stories which 
scores of young ladies are writing equally well. ‘ Minsterborough’ is pleasant 
enough to read, but it is a mere mechanical story, it has no underlying 
meanings, no interwoven thought to justify it as the work of a strong man. 
Its incidents are common-place fiction, —not very probable in fact and 
somewhat sensational in character. We need say only that on the 
strength of Dr. Sandwith’s name the book was selected for fireside read- 


ing in our own home circle. The close of the first volume produced such | 


an explosion of laughter at its absurdity that the auditors could not be 
got together again. A defective dramatic feeling is apparent throughout, 
in the gaucheries and exaggerations of both character and sentiment. A 
good deal of political and religious, as well as medical, opinion is intro- 
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duced into the dialogue ; probably it is meant for caricature; certainly we 
cannot receive it as representative opinion. Somewhat given to Radicalism 
ourselves and of Nonconformist proclivities, we feel somewhat repelled by 
Dr. Sandwith’s delineations. Will he not be contented with this essay in 
fiction, and do what he can do so much better in the field of history ? 


Sights and Insights. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney. Three 
Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


In one part of her book Mrs. Whitney says, concerning her part ina 
dialogue : ‘I think I spoke from the absurd feeling which I cannot keep 
‘clear from,—that something had got to be said; . . . so I blundered.’ 
It would have been well if the consciousness had been strong enough to 
rule the entire writing of the book. She seems never to lose the absurd 
feeling that something has got to be said,—as the result of which she 
has blundered throughout. Few novels have come to us from the other 
side the Atlantic better than ‘ The Gayworthys ;’ artistically speaking, few 
worse than this. Of plot there isnone ; the characters are fellow-travellers, 
on a tour through Europe, and the book is a record of what they did and 
said, and especially of what they thought day by day. There is some 
love-making and unmaking, but it is of a mild type. We need not speak 
critically about the characters introduced, which are clever in conception, 
especially Mrs. Regis and Emery Ann, although neither is we think quite 
congruous in delineation; a criticism which applies especially to General 
Rashleigh, who is at once too much a man of the world and too much a 
man of sentimental religiousness. These blemishes, however, might pass. 
The book offends us by its strained religious sentimentality, constantly 
passing into mysticism or bosh. Everybody seems trying to say some- 
thing clever and preachy—sometimes they succeed, but as often they 
fail. We feel as if always in church, religiously; or in an orchid house, 
vitally. The book is full of ‘high falutin,’ and tires us terribly. We 
long for a good breeze and some sensible common-place talk. Some 
‘cute things, however, are said by Emery Ann, only the real thought 
of the book, which is somewhat suggestive, and even fine, too often passes 
into extravagance and mysticism. 

Mrs. Whitney is a clever woman, who can do much better things. 
Many of the things she says are jus!, and good, and clever, and 
would do admirably to bedizen sermons with; but this is not dramatic 
presentation. Her book is neither fiction, essay, nor travel, but a bad 
concoction of all three. We are Philistines enough to prefer ‘ Sight’ to 
‘ Insight,’ and to recoil somewhat when the purpose of the latter is avowed. 


Lillian’s Child. By M. H. L. Three Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

‘Lillian’s Child’ is far from common-place. It is well written, vigorous, 
dramatic, and full of passion. Its defects are, first, that it chronicles 
somewhat too much of small beer; the dialogue dwindles down sometimes 
to the trivial—of course the trivial will occur in actual life—but a fiction 
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should idealise life, and, by a process of selection, represent what is 
characteristic in it. Exact description of either the doings or sayings that 
make up the staple of life would be intolerable. Next, the chief incidents 
are a little too viclent and unnatural; the utter forgetfulness by a child 
of ‘six years old even of her name is almost impossible, and chronological 
exigencies should not have demanded it. The vindictiveness of Helen’s 
grandmother, and the way, in which she embodied it, are also a little 
too melodramatic. There is, too, a little too much of premonition here and 
there—as in the making of the will. Nor do we see any adequate reason 
in the sentiment of the story for the death of Cecil and Helen. We may 
also add that middle-age marriages are a little in excess. In short, the 
feeling of inventiveness in startling incidents is a little too prominent, and 
deprives of naturalness an otherwise well-written and well-sustained 
story. 


The Grange Garden. A Romance. By Henry Kingsley. 
Three Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Kingsley’s death almost coincidently with the publication of this, 
his last novel, almost disarms criticism. He has written some good 
novels, although, as with many writers of fiction, we think his earlier 
works the best as to their substance, although his style acquired greater 
ease and precision. To the last, however, Mr. Kingsley wrote in a jerky 
way, propelling rather than leading you from one paragraph to another, 
and often giving a rapid series of somewhat fast sentences without very 
much of natural sequence. ‘ The Grange Garden,’ too, is another of those 
stories of purposeless plot and mystery that will scarcely bear examining 
when read, and that are somewhat trying in the process of reading. The 
mystery is in excess of the incident, and the villain of the piece, Dr. Cross, 
is somewhat melodramatic. We find it a little difficult to understand 
how or why he becomes a villain ; indeed it requires a 'good deal of 
attention to make out the relations of the different characters. The 
mystery of ‘The Grange Garden,’ with which the tale opens, proves a 
very mild one, and the incidents and devices by which it is carried on are 
somewhat abrupt and exaggerated. We should, indeed, just after its 
perusal, scarcely like to be subjected to an examination in its intricacies, 
and this not because they are very complex, but because they are so 
laconically and imperfectly indicated. The novel is pleasant to read and 
will interest the reader ; and, under many circumstances, that is a sufficient 
raison d’étre for a novel. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day. Author of ‘From Birth to 
‘Bridal,’ &e. Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


There is a considerable fund of incident, and a lofty moral and social 
ideal in this novel. There is matter enough for two stories, and the 
workmanship bestowed upon some of the character-painting deserves 
hearty recognition. The author ambitiously uses the incidents of the 
Indian campaigns and the wars in the Low Countries, the political com- 
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plications and the agrarian riots of the close of George IV.’s reign, as the 
colours upon a pallet rather than a history, which she sets herself to 
write. The fortunes of Helen Latimer are the interest of her story; but 
the sins and follies of Helen’s grandfather weave dark threads of romance 
into the pattern of a young and beautiful life. She becomes by slow 
degrees alive to the whole history of a strange weird woman hunted down 
as a witch and cruelly used by her brutal husband and her thankless 
son—the latter the child of her shame. Helen is the daughter of anoble- 
man, who is the possessor of vast estates and hereditary splendours—a 
kind of Colonel Newcome and Mr. Darcy rolled into one, with a dash of 
Cheeryble Brothers; and she has caught some of his enthusiasm of 
humanity, and his intense practical sympathy with the suffering and 
wretchedness of the poor ; and she sets herself in a thousand fascinating 
ways, some of them daring enough, to fathom the bottomless abyss, and 
by kindly deeds and sweet temper and fearless spirit endeavours to 
bear their burdens and soothe their sorrows. The author is a long time 
getting into her story, so that the first two volumes are undoubtedly 
prosy and wearisome ; but the last volume redeems the former ones in 
this respect, while the pure and Christian spirit of the whole deserves 
cordial commendation. Many of the characters, though well drawn, are 
really useless to the purpose of the story. There are many dummies 
however in real life. 


The Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian. Two Vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


There is indubitable power in this book, which appears to be the first 
attempt of some young novelist. She manifests a considerable undeyr- 
standing of the miseries of child-life and of the hard and heartless things 
done by those who ave reputed to be respectable members of society. The 
style is very imperfect; nearly all the characters rush off into blank 
yerse or rhythmical paragraphs that might be printed in metre. Much of 
the prosaic ‘poetry’ of the present day would not approach it in this 
respect. Ifthe supposed autobiographer, who begins her story when she 
is seven years old, and carries it in these volumes through some thirty 
years of strange vicissitudes for herself, her sisters, brothers,’ lovers, 
nurses, doctors, governesses, and waiting-maids, had digested her own 
superabundant material, and been surer of her own characters, and 
riveted attention with more care upon some portion of the canvas, she 
would certainly have been more readable. There is no light in the story ; 
it is a common-place tragedy. Every chapter is depressing, with a 
certain tendency to dramatic incident, and a strong liking for stilted 
prose. The fine point about the story is the brave fight fought by 
the self-willed, dauntless autobiographer. The easy scorn showered 
on the Evangelical school, by representing its professors as odious and 
insincere, is explained by the studied absence of truly Christian ideas 
and principles. It is the philosophy of fate, suffering, and death, 
with a merging of the soul in ‘ the All,’ which seems intended to be con- 
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veyed, and a very great muddle comes out of it. A fortune-telling old 
queen tells the fortune of Grace Gwillian at a startling point in the story, 
how she is to be ‘ a bride, but never a wife ; a wife, but never a moiher ; 
£and a mother with never a child,’ with riches and troubles innumerable. 
How the fortune is realised it is not fair to say. The four or five mar- 
viages in the story are not nice, rather the ‘ reverse of so.’ 


The Fool of the Family ; and other Tales. By Joux Dancer- 
FIELD. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Six or seven stories, of different lengths and degrees of elaborateness, 
originally contributed to a magazine. The first is the most important, and 
interests us by its descriptions of literary adventure and character in 
London. It is, we suppose, possible to break out at once and achieve 
fame, as Edward Wynter did, by a brilliant leader in a newspaper ; but it 
is, we suspect, a very rare experience. The tale, however, is admirably 
told. 

*Splendide Mendax’ has its title from the noble abnegation of a sister, 
who sacrifices her love, happily only for a time, because she fancies her 
sister’s affections are fixed on the same object. The workings of various 
emotions in the blind clergyman’s household are cleverly exhibited. The 
scene in tle Shetlands also interests us by its descriptions. ‘ On the Stage’ 
is a misnomer, and is a very slight sketch; as is ‘Beechwood Revel.’ 
All the tales are well conceived and vigorously written. Mr. Danger- 
field ought to do good literary service on a larger canvas. 


The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Isacos. By R. C. Jus, 
M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge and 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. ‘Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


j This book is written with a twofold object: to trace the growth of 
oratory as a branch of Attic prose, and to supply a detailed and critical 
account of the five great orators—Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeos, who have not received in this country the attention due to the 
forerunners and artistic masters of Demosthenes. Professor Jebb’s 
special qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are so well 
known to scholars, that we need say only that his treatise altogether justi- 
fies the high expectations which its announcement raised. The minute 
industry and the exact erudition which are manifest in all the scientific 
and literary work of Germany are here combing] with an artistic sense 
of the relative importance of things, and a power of giving appropriate 
expression to refined and subtle ideas, which we are sometimes tempted 
to consider peculiar to English scholarship. We are not sure that Mr. 
Jebb’s facility in this direction does not occasionally lead him a little 
astray, and give a somewhat wayward and finikin appearance to criti- 
cism which is always acute and generally judicious. 'I'o say, for instance, 
that ‘the three marks of medieval art are individualism, desire, and 
*eestasy ’ (Introd. xev.) ; or that at the end of a Greek tragedy, ‘ that 
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‘ blitheness out of which the passions rose into a storm returns subdued to 
‘the graver and deeper calm that follows a transcendent contemplation’ 
(Introd. p. xcix.), is to present a true but familiar idea in an unbecoming 
costume, which for the moment prevents recognition. We have become 
resigned to this kind of literary artifice in the esthetic Inecubrations 
of the popular art-critics of the day, but we deprecate its intrusion into 
the domain of serious research. Mr. Jebb’s good taste, however, is rarely 
at fault, and, as a general rule, his style is luminous, his matter relevant, 
and his arrangement simple and systematic. The Introduction is devoted 
to an investigation of the peculiarities of Greek as contrasted with Roman 
and modern oratory, and a rapid account of the early Ionian and Sicilian 
teachers. The author points out that it is indispensable to a real appre- 
ciation of the works of the great Greek speakers to grasp their conception 
of the Rhetor as an artist, and of oratory as one of the fine arts. In our 
own times the highest admiration is reserved for an extemporary speaker ; 
and Mr. Bright or Mr. Gladstone would produce a much feebler impres- 
sion if their audience were to imagine that the one had a manuscript of 
his speech ready prepared, or that the other had committed his periods to 
memory. Mr. Jebb suggests several explanations for this peculiarly 
modern sentiment, of which the most plausible appear to be the vastly 
increased importance of debate, and the feeling—perhaps of Hebrew 
origin—that no amount of premeditation, nothing but a kind of un- 
sought and spontaneous inspiration, will suggest to a man who has to 
advise or persuade a great assembly the ‘thoughts which breathe and 
‘words which burn.’ But the Greek Rhetor was a creative artist, work- 
ing upon a given material, in obedience to recognised rules, and with a 
preconceived object. He spoke to an audience of critics, familiar with all 
the tricks of his craft, who watched him as veteran playgoers watch an 
actor on the stage, whom he could not cajole with a well-turned common- 
place, and whom he was certain to alienate by an awkward gesture or 2 
discordant tone (Thne. iii. 88). We must further remember, if we would 
enter thoroughly into the spirit of tho Athenian orators, that what Mr. 
Jebb happily terms the ‘ parochial character’ of many of their favourite 
arguments and innuendoes, is not due to a deficient sense of perspective, 
but is one of the inevitable incidents of public debate in a small com- 
munity. We are all familiar with the truism that the ancients conceived 
of the State as a municipality rather than as a nation, and with Aristotie’s 
definition of the citizen as one who is turn by turn ruler and ruled. But 
we are apt to lose sight of the practical bearing of these principles as an 
explanation of some of the most familiar characteristics of ancient society. 
Athens had neyer more than 30,009 citizens, and the whole population of 
Attica did not exceed that of Liverpool. The Boule was only a committee 
of select vestrymen; and the famous Ecclesia was a casual gathering of 
such burgesses as from time to time had leisure and inclination to attend. 
Let our readers compare the style of speaking in vogue with bodies simi- 
larly constituted in the enlightened England of to-day, we will not say 
with the masterpieces of Demosthenes and Aischines, but with the worst 
of what we know or hear of Cleon and Hyperbolus, and they will cease to 
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feel surprise at the occasional paltrinesses and provincialisms of Attic 
oratory. Mr. Jebb notices a curious exhibition of what a modern would 
deem bad taste, which was quite habitual with the best ancient speakers 
—the practice, namely, of indulging in freely vituperative criticism of an 
opponent’s style and gestures. This was a natural outcome of the con- 
ditions which we have described: the Greek view of oratory as not merely 
an instrument of persuasion, but a fine art in itself, and the atmosphere of 
personality in which local government then, as now, was carried on. Tor 
a parallel to Demosthenes’s strictures on the voice and manners of Alschi- 
nes we must go back to the records of our own House of Commons in the 
good old times, when it was rather a select club than a representative 
assembly ; or picture to ourselves the unreported proceedings of a quarrel- 
some town council at the present day. When these incidental disadvan- 
tages have been allowed for, the main fact remains that the excellence of 
Attic oratory was due in a large degree to the unique combination of 
penetration and sympathy in the audience which the orator harangued. 
There has been nothing like it before or since. It forbade the speaker to 
be either bald or bombastic, and compelled him to remember that when 
he addressed the ‘men of Athens’ he was addressing men of business 
who had built the Parthenon, and lovers of the beautiful who had 
invented the science and art of politics. The unrivalled perfection of 
oratory in Greece, its union of simplicity with grace of form, its impressive 
self-restraint, its occasional undertones of pathos, its xare flashes of im- 
petuous enthusiasm, represent something more than the triumph of in- 
dividual genius, The speeches of Demosthenes are an imperishable 
memorial of the sagacity and taste of the Athenian Heclesia. 

The literary antecedents of the Attic school of oratory are to be sought 
outside Greece itself at the two opposite extremities of the Hellenic world. 
The Ionian colonies of Asia Minor and the Dorian colonies of Sicily sup- 
plied the first professors of the kindred arts of Dialectic and Rhetoric. 
Protagoras of Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, Corax and Tisias of Syracuse, 
and Gorgias of Leontini, are the great names in the early history of the 
new branch of culture. Mr. Jebb gives a brief, but luminous, account 
of the social and political conditions which determined the direction 
of their literary activity; and we may, perhaps, here acknowledge a 
slight feeling of disappointment that so competent an authority should 
not have yielded to the temptation to state his views on the great 
Sophist controversy with more fulness than the limits of a foot-note will 
allow. We feel sure that Mr. Jebb’s readers would have pardoned the 
digression, and the questions at issue are not wholly irrelevant in an esti- 
mate of the influence of the earlier Rhetors. It is unfortunately impos- 
sible to form an opinion as to the rapidity with which the new rules of 
rhetoric invaded the Ecclesia, and gained a practicak recognition in the 
altered style of popular oratory. The materials for such a judgment, if 
they ever existed, are hot preserved. The death of Pericles took place 
(430 B.c.) three years before Gorgias, as the spokesman of the Leon- 
tine Embassy, fascinated the Ecclesia by the novel artifices of his anti- 
thetic diction. It appears that even in Quintilian’s time the authenticity 
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of the speeches attributed to Pericles was impeached, and those which 
Thucydides puts into his mouth have been too plainly recast in the mould 
of the new rhetoric to present any trustworthy indication of their original 
form. If we want to know in a general way the nature of the revolution, 
for such it doubtless was, and the degree of opposition which it had to 
encounter from the partisans of the old school, we should turn to the 
criticisms of Aristophanes on Euripides and Agathon. Euripides was the 
representative in tragedy of the same influences which formed the histori- 
cal style of Thucydides and the oratory of Antiphon and Isocrates. It is 
impossible to doubt that in the celebrated passage in the Frogs (vy. 1083, 
8q.), the and the Sweddoxor who spend their lives 
in cajoling the Demos, are the pupils of Prodicus and Gorgias, the 
favourite speakers of a generation which could not remember Marathon, 
and had grown up in an atmosphere penetrated with the new culture. It 
is certainly significant, and goes some way towards justifying the sus- 
picious hostility with which the Conservative party in Athens regarded 
the work of Socrates and the Sophists, that the most illustrious pupils of 
the innovating teachers were still more distinguished for self-secking and 
disloyalty. Alcibiades was the prince of traitors, Critias the most vulgar 
of tyrants, and Antiphon the most subtle and effective of conspirators. 
Mr. Jebb gives an interesting summary of Antiphon’s history, so far as it 
is known to us. He was the first of the new school of orators, and it is 
noteworthy that he rarely appeared in the Ecclesia or the law courts, but 
contented himself for the most part with writing speeches for other men. 
The art of speaking had already become specialised and divorced from 
active public life, and henceforward logography (if we may borrow a con- 
venient term) was a profession by itself. The period of Antiphon’s main 
activity was 421-411 B.c., and it was in the last named year that he suc- 
eeeded in carrying out the design to which a life of patient intrigue had 
been devoted. The Democracy was overthrown, and the Oligarchy of 
four hundred, of which Antiphon was the master mind, obtained its short- 
lived ascendency. In May the old Constitution was restored, and Antiphon, 
after delivering the ablest defence within the memory of the contempo- 
varies of Thucydides (Thue. viii. 68), was condemned to death. The most 
striking features of his style are thus enumerated by Mr. Jebb: ‘ Antiphon 
‘is pre-eminently dignified and noble. He is to his successors generally 
‘as Adschylos to Euripides. ... [He] relies much on the full, intense 
‘significance of single words. The new intensity of the age is reflected in 
‘the speeches of Antiphon. But it is striking to observe how far the 
‘periodic style still is from the ease of Lysias or the smooth completeness 
‘of Isocrates. It is everywhere plain that the desire to be compact is 
‘ greater than the power.’ 

Narration was the forte of Andocides and Lysias; it appears to have 
been the weak side of Antiphon, who was strongest in general argument 
{vol. i. pp. 24-87). Andocides comes next, in the ‘ Decade’ of Cecilius. 
His name will always be associated with the strange outrage on the 
Herme, and the subsequent profanation of the Mysteries, which created a 
panic in Athens on the eve of the Sicilian expedition in 415 B.c. What 
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was the real connection of Andocides with these impicties is still one of 
the unsolved problems of history. The question is discussed by Mr. Jebb 
with much care and acuteness; but we confess that the evidence seems 


to us to point to a less lenient estimate of the conduct of the orator. He 


seems never to have quite cleared himself from suspicion in the eyes of the 
Athenians, and though his public services were respectable, if not eminent, 
they were tardily accepted and grudgingly acknowledged. Only three 
genuine speeches of Andocides remain: that ‘ on his return,’ assigned by 
Mr. Jebb, for sufficient reasons, to 410 B.c.; his celebrated defence ‘ On 
the Mysteries,’ spoken in 399 B.c.; and his argument in favour of peace 
with the Lacedeemonians on the terms offered in 390 B.c., which is 
judged spurious by Dionysius and other critics, but is successfully vindicated 
by Mr. Jebb, who is no less decided in his denial of the authenticity of 
the speech, ‘Against Alcibiades.’ Andocides was much depreciated by 
the ancient critics, and he is singularly deficient in all the tricks and 
artifices of professional rhetoric; but his power of description, and the 
interest of the subjects which he treats, entitle him to a place among the 
Attic orators. 

Following a chronological order, we now come to a greatcr name. 
Lysias was the son of that Cephalus whose hospitable cld age is beauti- 
fully depicted ia the preface to the most immortal of the Platonic Dis- 
logues. At the age of fifteen Lysias emigrated from Athens to Thnrii, 
where it seems probable that he was instructed in rhetoric by the great 
Tisias himse!f, and whence he was obliged to flee to Athens after the 
Syracusan disaster in 412 p.c. In the years which followed he accumn- 
lated a considerable fortune as a shield manufacturer, and belonged to the 
privileged class of aliens, called Isoteleis. He was one of the many 
victims of the Thirty in 404 B.c., and after the Restoration, having lost 
the greater part of his wealth, he devoted himself to oratory. He is said 
to have composed two hundred forensic speeches, but, like Antiphon, he 
wrote for others, and his impeachment of Eratosthenes, which gives a 
vivid picture of the tyranny of the Thirty, is perhaps the only one of his 
orations which he spoke himself. His destiny, as Mr. Jebb says, was not 
that af a man of action, and his busy but unostentatious life closed abont 
880 B.c., when he was eighty years of age. The psendo-Plutarch tells us 
that of the 425 compositions ascribed in his time to Lysias, 233 were 
allowed by Dionysius to be genuine. Only 34 have survived to our own 
times, and some of these are in a mutilated and fragmentary form. 'They 
are all carefully analysed by Mr. Jebb, but we can only refer our readers. 
to his full and suggestive comments, and must content ourselves with a 
brief summary of the editor’s general conclusions. Lysias is ‘the best 
‘representative of the plain style,’ a term used by the ancient critics in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘grand’ or ‘elaborate’ style of Demosthenes and 
others, to indicate ‘ the avoidance of decidedly poetical ornament and the 
‘employment of sober prose’ (vol. i. p. 163). He was the first to make 
oratory dramatic in the true sense of the word—to abandon, that is, the 
conventional dialect and the pompous monotony of previous Rhetors, and 
to adapt the tone and manner of the speech to the character and special 
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circumstances of the speaker. He is praised by Dionysius for the perfect 
purity of his diction ; he is always clear, concise, and vivid; his arrange- 
ment is simple and his descriptions lucid and impressive ; and the ancient 
critics agree in ascribing to him a charm and grace which are peculiarly 
his own. As a set-off to these great merits it must be acknowledged that 
Lysias is deficient in pathos, that he is rarely enthusiastic or passionate, 
and that his style is better fitted to persuade a jury than to stir the sym- 
pathies of a great audience. 

Isocrates is the subject of the larger part of Mr. Jebb’s second volume, 
and no portion of his work is more thorough and interesting. The life 
of Isocrates extends over ninety-five years, from 436 B.c. to the battle of 
Cheronea. The ‘ Phaedrus’ of Plato sufficiently proves his intimacy with 
Socrates, but it is probable that he owed most in the way of teaching and 
influence to the Sophist Gorgias. For some ten years after the Restora- 
tion of the Athenian Democracy in 403, he occupied himself, like Lysias, 
in the composition of forensic speeches; but about 892 he abandoned this 
mode of life, to which he afterwards alludes with great contempt, and 
devoted the next fifty years to the work of an educator and a pamphleteer. 
He became the most celebrated teacher of eloquence that Greece ever 
had, and for two generations there were few illustrious statesmen or 
philosophers who had not received their training in the school of Isocrates. 
His political and educational theories are alike interesting; the former 
are set forth in his Panegyrikos (380 B.c.) and in the speeches De Pace 
and Areopagitikos (355 B.c.), and the latter in his treatise against the 


Sophists (891 B.c.) and his oration on the Antidosis (353 B.c.). Isocrates ~ 


lived in a period of political disintegration, and the old Greek theory of 
State autonomy was becoming more and more of an anachronism in the 
new moral and materia! conditions of his time. The complete absorption 
of the individual citizen in the interests of his native city was no longer 
possible, and Greece had fallen upon an age of self-seeking statesmen and 
mercenary wars. Isocrates proposed to resuscitate the patriotism and 
public spirit, which were no longer alive to the claims of the separate States, 
by a combined Pan-Hellenic advance upon Persia and the East. His first 
idea was that Athens and Sparta should undertake the joint leadership of 
the movement, but he soon saw the impracticability of this, and trans- 
ferred his hopes to Philip. Our readers will find in Mr. Jebb’s pages a 
just and comprehensive estimate of the merits of the scheme. isocrates 
was, further, the inventor of a new system of culture. He called himself a 
teacher of philosophy, and by philosophy he meant ‘the art of speaking 
‘and of writing on large political subjects, considered as a preparation for 
‘advising or acting in political affairs’ (vol. ii. p. 41). An examination 
of his peculiar tenets leads to the conclusion that ‘ there are four chief 
‘things by which Isocrates is distinguished from contemporary teachers of 
‘ political rhetoric : breadth of view; nobieness of moral tone; practical 
‘thoroughness of method; encouragement of solid work’ (Ibid. p. 49). 
Looking at Isoerates from a purely literary point of view, we must bear 
in min’ that almost all his werks were meant, not to be spoken, but to be 
read. He is a writer of rhctovieai prose, and his chief productions may 
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be compared with Burke’s pamphlets on the Present Discontents and the 
French Revolution. His great achievement as a stylist was, if not the 
discovery, the development of the rhythm proper to prose, and the 
systematic use of the period. His writing is luxuriant and diffuse, and 
often overlaid with a vulgar superfluity of ornament. On the other hand, 
the ancient critics extol the purity of his diction, his resource in invention, 
and the subtlety with which he arranged the gradual unfolding of his 
theme. ‘But the merits of Isokrates, whether on the verbal or the real 
‘side, are not those which are best fitted to succeed in a law court or in 
‘an assembly. . . . His practical rhetoric is not oratory. It is for the 
‘palestra, not for the battle-field. . .. The best representative of 
‘Isocrates in his development of oratory is Cicero. . . . A French 
* scholar has observed that, in regard to expression, the good oratory of the 
‘preacher alone preserves for the modern world an image of that in which 
*Tsocrates excelled; and has at the same time rendered to Isocrates a 
‘ tribute as high, perhaps, as the modern world could offer, in bringing 
* proof that Isocrates had some share in forming whatever owed its virtue 
‘ to form in the eloquence of Bossuet’ (vol. ii. pp. 70-75). 

We must here take leave of Mr. Jebb. Space will not allow us to follow 
him in his sketch of Isaeos, who is mainly interesting tous as the teacher 
of Demosthenes; or to discuss the many questions raised in his two 
chapters on the ‘ Matured Civil Eloquence’ and the ‘Decline and the 
‘Revival.’ We shall have attained our object if we succeed in leading 
our readers to consult for themselves a work which is full of interest from 
the first page to the last, and which exhibits throughout a width and re- 
finement of erudition worthy of the best traditions of English scholarship. 


Saxon Studies. By Juttan Hawrnorne. Strahan and Co. 


There can be no doubt of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s quick observation 
and of his somewhat cynical propensities. It was one of the peculiar traits of 
his gifted father that he would meet people on the most apparently friendly 
footing, and then jot down in his journals the most cynically disparaging 
remarks—one or two instances having most maladroitly been allowed to 
escape into the published portions of them, which any one can easily trace 
out, and he will very probably have little or no difficulty in identifying the 
individuals referred to. But it was a very noticeable thing that, in the 
case of Hawthorne peére, he soon softened towards both individuals and 
nations if he could but leisurely live among them and observe them. Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne cither does not resemble his gifted father in this re- 
spect, or else, after all, his stay of six years among the Saxons was too 
short. They exist for him simply to be eyed, back-windowed, and gene- 
rally sneered at. Considering that things are, for most part, so ill-assorted 
in this world, Mr. Julian Hawthorne might well have prefaeed his book by 
an argument in favour of special Providence, inasmuch as there are such 
people as Saxons, and that he, being smart and cynical, went to live among 
them. Never was there a happier arrival—for Mr. Hawthorne perhaps, 
certainly not for the Saxons! Here, probably, they would say the argu- 
ment for special Providence entirely failed. At all events, Mr. Haw- 
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thorne forcibly impresses us with three qnalifications—perfect faith in 
himself, a sort of hard, youthful, unsympathetic, metallic clearness of 
mind, and a determination (rare in a man so young) of finding only what 
he wants to find. Pity the man who can wander from Dan to Beersheba 
and find it all barren; pity also the man who cannot find anything in a 
living nation that cannot be sneered at. Let us hope that he has not found 
the best side of the people, which may be, after all, much more than our 
author conceives, like Mr. Browning’s ideal lover in ‘One Word More.’ 
Here, at all events, is a man who rather awkwardly confesses his inability 
to find a single point of interest about a people out of whom he can make 
a whole volume; who evidently lived amongst them the life of a morbid 
recluse, and yet writes as though he had faithfully tried every approach to 
their confidence, and found that it conducts only to disappointment. 
‘Saxon Studies’ contain a good deal of psychological suggestion, though 
Mr. Hawthorne did not tackle the mental puzzle of Saxon character as 
he ought to have done. We mean that his attitude deserves attention and 
analysis. He bluntly tells us that his ‘interest in Saxony and Saxons is of 
‘the most moderate kind’—certainly not enough to provoke a treatise on 
them. ‘They are,’ he goes on, ‘as dull and featureless a race as exists in 
‘this century, and the less one has to do with them the better.’ But the 
plan of his work requiring some concrete nucleus round which to group such 
thoughts and fancies as he wished to ventilate [something new the ven- 
tilation of thoughts and fancies, too!], and the Saxon capital chancing to 
have been his residence of late years, he has used it, rather than any other 
place, to serve his turn in this respect. The truth is, Mr. Hawthorne’s ac- 
count is, as he too plainly says here, purely personal and fanciful, and 
has, therefore, no value apart from the genius that would recommend it. 
Has it, then, the touch of genius that could suffice to make it memorable, 
not for the facts, but for the colour given to them? Sincerely, we do not 
think so. He is simply acrimonious and spiteful—clever sometimes, but 
cleverest, unfortunately for himself, when he is most general. We re- 
member a very acute journalist with whom, in our young days, we 
chanced to be thrown into association, whose maxim was, ‘Let your 
‘praise always be individual and your censure always general: the pub- 
‘lie likes severity, but it is safe to be general, and no man can found an 
‘action on it.’ It would almost seem as though Mr. Hawthorne had taken 
similar counsel. We do not remember more than three instances of exact 
and particular statement in the book—that the Saxon women work very 
hard, that the Saxons do not appreciate pure air in their homes (which is 
a common thing enough with those who are a great deal out of doors), 
and that the Saxon soldiers drink a great deal. Generally, the Saxons, 
in Mr. Hawthorne’s view, are selfish, mean, dirty, grovelling creatures— 
which may be quite true, but since we have a book about them we should 
have liked more piquant illustrations. The paragraphs surge and heave 
with generals, but present no convincing picture. Now and then there 
are clever passages, as we have said, but deformed by an ill-natured and 
morbid egotism. On the whole the book is unsatisfactory, and the reading 
of it is likely —especially in young minds—to induce the very last mood 
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which should be encouraged with reference to any people, more especially 
with reference to a people from whom we may learn something. Dresden, 
at any rate, has a good deal which excellent judges have agreed is in- 
teresting and worth writing about, and only a very young man, or an 
over-clever man, or a very foolish man, would be ghilty of the solecism of 
writing a book about a place which he tells you at the outset isn’t worth 
a moment’s thought, and has nothing even to ‘ moderately interest’ him, 
and that its people are ‘dull and featureless,’ in addition to being ‘ coldly 
‘and profoundly selfish’—a phenomenon, by the way, which should be 
interesting. Ugliness may be made interesting, and may even be made 
artistic, as in the passage we shall end by quoting, and so may meanness 
and many ‘ abominable’ qualties :—‘ Until I had examined for myself the 
‘mixture of paste and blotches which here passes for faces, I had not 
‘ conceived what were the capacities for evil of the human skin. I have 
‘heard it said—inconsiderately —that the best side of the Saxon is his 
‘outside; that the more deeply one penetrates into him the more offen- 
‘sive he became. But 1 think the worst damnation that the owner of one 
‘ of those complexions could be afflicted with would be the correspondence 
‘ [? by letter] of his interior with his exterior man.’ The touch of genius 
is either there or it is not. 


Hours in a Library. Second Series. By SrepHen. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We all remember Charles Lamb’s delicious essay on ‘ Imperfect Sym- 
‘pathies.’ Mr. Leslie Stephen has aimed at avoiding the charge of 
imperfect sympathies, and has generally shown himself remarkably suc- 
cessful. He sets himself to exhibit the rationale of criticism so well 
illustrated by Sainte-Beuve, seeking to find the keynote in the dominant 
mood, the temper, the tendency of the person treated. He does not 
dogmatise, but inclines rather to make allowances, if the allowances will 
help to bring him more thoroughly en rapport with his subject. But as 
in the former volume he was more successful with such men as Defoe 
than with subtle, remote, secluded, speculative minds like Hawthorne, 
so here he shows to more advantage when treating the clever, witty 
Walpole, than when dealing with such mystics as William Law, of ‘The 
* Serious Call,’ or erratic, discursive thinkers, like Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Norwich. Originally of a somewhat hard, logical, nay, even dogmatic 
temper himself, we can still see, through the upper current of sympathy, 
the cold and somewhat stubborn reserve characteristic of a man of the’ 
world in reference to certain phases of mind and interior experiences. 
Contrast with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s apology for the ‘ touch of profanity in 
‘reading in cold blood’ (mark the words, in cold blood) ‘a book which 
‘ throughout palpitates with the deepest emotions of its author’ (William 
Law), with the seriously sympathetic mode in which Sainte-Beuve deals with 
the morbid religious depression of William Cowper, and our idea will at 
once be seen. Yet who can doubt that this is a manly, candid confession 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen ? Such a mood may reveal much, but it will not 
sufficiently reveal or make intelligible the secret of the influence of a man 
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like Law. But we do gertainly owe a debt to Mr. Stephen for his serious, 
and so far successtul, attempt to bring some soul into English criticism. , 
He is always deeply interesting. He picks out of a wide waste of fact 
the one important item, and gives it significant setting. These studies 
show a rare capacity for getting at the essential characteristic. He finds 
himself in the truest attitude towards Hazlitt, that versatile but egotistic 
and wrong-headed genius, and his essay is at once most interesting and in- 
structive. The essay on Jonathan Edwards shows Mr. Stephen in the 
very position where his sympathy would be likely to fail him, but it does 
not entirely fail him ; and not a few readers will, we fancy, be a little sur- 
prised at some of those whom he finds to be indebted to Edwards in intel- 
lectual development. ‘This we regard as the most masterly part of the 
book. Altogether we can commend this as a thoroughly conscientious, 
instructive volume, and warmly commend it, especially to such as can- 
not find time to make exhaustive studies of such men as are dealt with 
here, and are now, to a large extent, buried in great libraries. 


Fireside Studies. By Henry Kinastey. Two Vols. Chatto and 
Windus. 

The death of Henry Kingsley will probably excite more interestin these 
his last essays than could otherwise have been the case. There is in them 
a lack of self-control, now and then too clearly perceptible—an unbalanced 
kind of energy, which is in nothing more disastrous than in the essay. He 
is prone to exaggerate, to use extreme epithets, and to ride an idea, if not to 
death, yet to dulness. But his instincts are mostly true, and he has 
what usually distinguishes those who are blessed with good spirits in asso- 
ciation with literary tact, a certain freshness and enthusiasm, which 
seemed literally inexhaustible. ‘The Fathers of the “‘ Spectator”? is an old 
theme enough; we had fancied all had been said that could well be said 
about Addison, and Steele, and the rest: but Mr. Kingsley, amid a good 
deal of old, does contrive to say not a little that is new, and really imparts 
a general freshness to the whole. Only his judgments of the men are 
often too unqualified and censorious. We cannot for a moment agree 
with him either in his opinion about Lady Steele as being a ‘ nagging 
‘woman.’ We are not aware that there is any authority to support him in 
this. He is very appreciative, as indeed he could not well help being, of 
the artistic skill and power of Milton’s little-known contemporary, Andrew 
Marvell; and in another essay he has a good deal that is ingenious and 
suggestive to say of Beaumont and Fletclicy and Ben Jonson, whose char- 
acteristics are analysed with move than Mr. Kingsley’s usual cure. But 
the most delicious paper in the book is that headed, ‘Two Old Sussex 
‘Worthies,’ in which we have a delightful gossip about the beautiful 
neighbourhood of Cuckfield and two noted men of that region in past 
time,—Timothy Burrell and Giles Moore. To those who wish a really 
readable book, from which a fair amount of information can be got, and 
who cannot afford the time to dig into libraries for themselves, we can 
commend these volumes—in which Mr. Henry Kingsley has tried most 
conscientiously to do the hard part of the work for them, though, for 
reasons now easily guessed, he has fallen into several trifling errors. 
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Studies of the Greek: Poets. Second Series. By Jonny AppIncron 
Symonps, Author of ‘ Sketches in Italy,’ &e. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


This is one of those works which consist principally of reprints from 
magazines; it is also one of those the aim of which appears to be to give 
English readers a general idea of the spirit and genius of Greek authors, 
without requiring from them much knowledge of the language. Itisa 
popular history of Greek poetry, addressed no doubt to the higher class of 
readers, but compressed into so small aspace that only general conceptions 
can be conveyed of the style and merits of each poet, from Homer to 
Menander inclusive. Some scholars, we suspect, will demur to a proposi- 
tion occurring at the very outset of the work (p. 2): ‘Two great pocts 
‘gave to Greek mythology the form which it maintained in the historic 
*period;’ and he quotes a well-known statement of Herodotus (ii. 58), 
that ‘Homer and Hesiod composed a poetic theogony for the Greeks, and 
‘gave the gods their names,’ a statement which has been rightly contested 
by Mr. Grote. ‘What this means is’ (as interpreted by Mr. Symonds), 
‘that at a certain prehistoric epoch, the epoch of Epic poetry, mythology 
‘had passed from the primitive and fluid state, and had become the subject- 
‘matter of the arts.” It would have been better to say that Herodotus 
asserted what was urtrue in fact, and gave an opinion on a subject far 
beyond his powers either to investigate or to understand. Mr. Symonds 
seems to dwell too much on mythology being a Greek development, and 
to pass too lightly over its prevalence in some form or other in the Indo- 
Germanic mind. Thus he speaks of ‘ the childhood of the world, when 
‘the Greek myths came into existence’ (p. 5), as if he accepted the view 
of Herodotus rather than had realised the universality of that nature- 
worship and the personification of nature-powers that first arose in the 
sun-lands of the far East. 

He says, however, more explicitly and correctly in another place (p. 
23), that ‘ comparative philology has proved beyond all contest that the 
‘ Aryan races had not only their grammar but a certain number of their 
‘myths in common before the separation of the Hindhu, Hellenistic, and 
‘Teutonic stocks.’ No well-informed person in the present age of inquiry 
can be ignorant of this. To any one who opens a translation of the Indian 
Vedas, the incessant appeal to the clemental powers will sufficiently 
indicate the almost inevitable development of myth under the combined 
influences of awe, religious instinct, and fear of the unseen and unknow- 
able. 

The chapters on ‘ Achilles’ and the ‘ Women of Homer’ are pleasantly 
written, and show thought, without, perhaps, much originality. It is 
obviously true that Achilles is the central object which gives unity to the 
Tliad (p. 41), but not so certain, in the present state of Greek criticism, 
that ‘ the Greeks used the Iliad as their Bible’ (p. 60). On the contrary, 
till the age of Plato we hear very little indeed of the Iliad, though the 
Tale of Troy, in some form or other, was the constant theme of Pindar and 
the Tragic Poets. In discussing the character of Helen also, Mr. Symonds 
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should have known that the different treatment of the character by 
Zischylus, who regards her with loathirg as a kind of she-devil, and by 
Homer, who speaks so gently of her frailties, was probably due to the 
superstitious notions embodied in the story about the cause of the blindness 
of Stesichorus, which made the ‘ euphemistic’ treatment a matter of 
religious scruple. For it is certain that Helen is the embodiment of the 
goddess of womanhood, that has such paramount influence over man. 

The greater part of the work is taken up with criticisms on the Tragic 
Poets, including the fragments from lost plays. Mr. Symonds considers 
‘the most remarkable point about the Aschylean theology is that, in 
‘spite of its originality, it seems to have but little affected the substance of 
‘serious Greek thought’ (p. 165). Of Sophocles, ‘the great achievement 
‘was to introduce regularity of proportion, moderation of tone, and proper 
‘balance into tragedy’ (p. 223). Of Euripides we are glad to find that 
Mr. Symonds speaks in higher praise than has been the custom of critics. 
His ‘ lasting title to fame,’ he justly says (p. 800), ‘consists in his having 
‘dealt with the deeper problems of life in a spirit which became permanent 
‘among the Greeks, so that his poems, like those of Menander, never lost 
‘their value as expressions of current philosophy.’ 


Half-Length Portraits. By Gissox Craic. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Mr. Gibson Craig writes fairly well, and has clearly been industrious in 
gathering his information— occasionally presenting an out-of-the-way 
fact and giving it a good setting. But the miscellaneous nature of 
the book is too apparent —it lacks a dominating purpose; and yet 
obviously the author cannot relieve himself from a persecuting sense of 
the necessity of such. So, by means of a succession of fancy-headings, 
and a process of cutting an essay into two or three parts and naming 
them chapters, he gains anappearance of completeness, which is gainsaid in 
the reading. Marcus Aurelius, Goethe, Mahomet, Mandeville, Cromwell, 
Admiral Blake, John Bunyan, Wesley, Napoleon, Wellington, Charles 
Knight, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, assuredly form a somewhat ill- 
assorted assemblage of heroes. Mr. Gibson Craig now and then says a 
good thing; but his writing is marked by a certain amateurishness, 
which is seen particularly in the effort to make each of his subjects 
exactly answer to the fancy headings he has chosen, such as ‘ Fighting 
‘for the Faith,’ ‘A Faithful Servant,’ ‘ Forceful, but Faithless,’ ‘A Speaker 
* of Truth,’ ‘ Working for the World,’ &c. All this gives an air of cramped 
artificiality, which, linked with a certain teachiness, such asis generally 
found in books specially intended for young men, imparts a rather 
pedantic and pragmatic air. But we think Mr. Gibson Craig has it in 
him to do work which may take a high place, and when he sets himself 
earnestly to do justice to those fellow-countrymen, who in this case have 
been, as he confesses, somewhat erratically overlooked, we have no 
doubt we shall find much to enjoy. How fitly would ‘A Faithful Servant’ 
and ‘Working for the World’ have suited George Wishart or John Knox ? 
We fear Mr. Gibson Craig has shown some lack of economy in titles. 
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PusuicaTions ofr THE Harty Text Socrety, 1874. 


56. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Gurpo pr CoLonna’s 
‘Hystoria Troiana.’ Edited by the late Rey. Gao. A. 
Panton and Davip Donatpson, Esq. Part II. 


57, 59, and 62. Cursor Mundi. (The Cursor o’ the World.) A 
Northumbrian Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
by the Rey. Ricnarp Morris, LL.D. Parts I. II. and III. 

58 and 68. The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century. Edited 
by the Rey. Ricuarp Morris, LL.D. Parts I. and I. 

60. Meditations on the Supper of our Lord and the Howrs of 
the Passion. By Cardinal Joun Bonaventura. Done 
into English Verse by Ropert Manyine, of Brunne 
(about 1315-1330). Edited by J. Mrapows Cowrer, 
F.R.H.S. 


61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldowne. 
Printed from Five Manuscripts ; with Ilustrations from 
Prophetic Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
James A. H. Murray, LL.D. 


Extra Series, XX.—The History of the Holy Grail. Eng- 
lisht, ab. a.p. 1450, by Henry Loneticu, Skynner, from 
the French Prose (ab. 1180-1200 a.p.) of Sires Ronrers 
DE Borron. Re-edited by Frepx. J. Fursivatn, Esq., 
M.A. Parts I. and II. 


XXI.—The Bruce ; or, The Book of the most Excellent and 
noble Prince Robert de Broys, King of Scots. Compiled 
by Master Jonn Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
1375. Edited by the Rev. Waurer W. Sxear, M.A. 
Part IT. 


XXII.— Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Roderyck Mors (about 
A.D. 1542); and The Lamentacyon of a Christen agaynst 
the Cytye of London. Made by Roprrico Mors (a.p. 1545). 
Edited by J. Meapows Cowper, F.R.H.S. 


XXTII.—On Early English Pronunciation, with especial refer- 


ence to Shakespeare and Chaucer. By ALEXANDER J. Ents, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., F.C.P.S., F.C.P. Part VI. 
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XXIV.—The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Version I. Edited 
from the Parker Manuscript. Ff. 2.33 in the University 
Library of Cambridge. By Dr. Junius Zuprrza. Part I. 


To the second of the above-mentioned volumes, the tenth yearly 
report of the committee of the Society is prefixed. In it Mr. Furnivall 
—if we may infer from its style and orthography that he is its author— 
laments, as on former occasions, the insufficiency of the funds at the 
Society’s disposal for the work it has to do, and repeats his call for addi- 
tional subscribers, and his hints to those who do subscribe that they 
should also pay. The tone of the report, however, is on the whole rather 
that of a year of jubilee; it reviews, with an air of well-earned satis- 
faction, the several useful lists contained in it of the Society’s publica- 
tions during its ten years’ existence. One of these lists sets forth the 
titles of the works published in the chronological order of the dates— 
ranging from the tenth to the seventeenth century—at which the books 
and tracts printed and edited by the Society were originally written 
Another list shows which of those works respectively illustrate the 
several principal dialects of the older English speech, and a third ar- 
ranges the Society’s books by subjects. These catalogues will be of real 
service to any one who needs to resort to the library which the Society 
has created for aid in either of the studies it aims at promoting. The 
committee may justly be proud of their work hitherto, as well as of the 
stimulus to similar work which they appear to have afforded; but they 
are in no mood to rest under their laurels, and their account of the 
result of the labours of their first, and now past, ten years is followed by 
as ample a programme of what they hope to accomplish in the ten years 
which are, or rather were, to follow when the report was issued, “now 
more than a year ago. We can only express the hope that the com- 
mittee will be able to do all that they propose, and be more adequately 
supported in the time to come than they have been in the past. 

The second part of the ‘Gest Hystoriale’ is accompanied by two 
interesting prefaces—one by each of the joint editors. The poem is 
edited from an unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and 
bears a title attributing it to Joseph of Exceter, who lived in the reign of 
King Henry II., from 1154 to 1189, but Mr. Panton arrived at the 
conclusion that it is a translation, though nol a close and continuous one, 
of Guido de Colonna’s ‘ Historia Troiana”’ Whence the work of Guido 
was derived, remained, Mr. Panton observes, until quite recently, in the 
‘uncertainty in which it was left by Warton and his annotators;’ but the 
admirable edition by Monsieur A. Joly, Doyen de Ja Faculté des Letires 
of Caen, of Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s ‘ Roman de Troie,’ had, before Mr. 
Panton wrote, made a complete text of that work accessible, and an ex- 
amination of it showed that Benoit de Sainte-Maure was ‘ the originator 
‘ofthe great mass of romantic literature respecting the siege and destruc- 
‘ tion of Troy, so widely diffused, aud so popular during the Middle Ages.’ 
‘The Roman de Troic’ appeared between 1175 and 1185; Guido de 
Colonna’s version was finished in 1287; and that now edited being, Mr. 
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Panton thought, the earliest version in our language, was, he concluded, 
produced in the middle of the fourteenth century, by a Scottish nobleman 
—the Gude Schir Hew of Eglintoun (p. 16). 

We do not quite understand whether Mr. Donaldson concurs in the 
belief that Sir Hew was the author, but he, as well as Mr. Panton, 
appears (pp. 16, 62) to be satisfied that the author is identical with the 
poet who, under the name of Huchowne, wrote ‘The Awntyr of 
‘Gawane,’ and ‘ The Pystyll of Swete Susane ;’ and if so, the writer of 
the Society’s report for 1873 says that we must add to the roll of English 
poets the name of a worthy contemporary of Chaucer. The language is 
that of Southern Scotland, including words and phrases current there 
still, but mingled with midland forms, supposed to have been imported 
into the work by a transcriber. 

The issue of the first three parts of the ‘Cursor Mundi’ is the 
beginning of the second, as the print in 1873 of the three-version edition 
of the ‘Vision of Piers Plowman’ was the completion of the first of the 
Society’s greater undertakings (Report, p. 2). The ‘ Cursor Mundi’ is a 
poetical world history. 


‘Cursor of ye werlde I wil hit cal, 
for almast hit overrynys al.’ 


It is printed by the Society in four parallel texts, from four distinct and 
various MSS., for the loan of one of which, belonging to the University 
of Gottingen, the Society are indebted to the famous Prussian Minister 
of Public Worship, Dr. Falck. The work, which preceded the publication 
of Wycliffe’s Bible, is one of those precursors of the new learning and the 
Reformation which may be studied with much interest. 

The version of Bonaventura’s Meditations is a specimen of Midland verse 
of the early part of the fourteenth century. The learned editor thinks it 
probable that of the many translations of the work of the Seraphie Doctor 
which have been made, this is the earliest, but it seems that it does not 
very closely follow the original. The grammatical peculiarities of the 
version are commented on and tabulated by Mr. Cowper in his preface. 

In the ‘Blickling Homilies’ we read the discourses of an earnest 
English preacher just 1000 years ago, as appears from a passage (pp. 117, 
118) in which the Homilist expresses his belief that domesday will soon 
come, ‘ because this earth must of necessity come to an end in this age 
‘which is now present, for five of the [foretokens] have come to pass in 
‘this age, wherefore this world must come to an end, and of this the 
‘ greatest portion [already] has elapsed, even nine hundred and seventy- 
‘one years, in this [very] year.’ The tone of the woebegone age in which 
the preacher lived pervades the sermons, and, in the translation accom- 
panying the text, they are very interesting. But the originals are of chief 
value to the Society, the language being of a time about seventy or eighty 
years later than the version of Gregory's Pastoral, edited in 1871-72. 
When the glossary is published, the work will be of great value to the 
student of the earliest English. 

Dr. Murray’s edition of Thomas the Rhymer is both exhaustive and 
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careful. His introduction is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the fourteenth century. The literature of the subject and the printed 
editions of the prophecies will be useful. 

Of Lonelich’s translation of De Borron’s ‘ History of the Holy Grail’ 
we can only quote the words of the report, that, ‘though poor, Lone- 
‘lich’s poem is the only full English history of the coming of the 
‘Grail to White Britain, which is England. It is part of that series of 
‘ English Arthur-Romances which the committee from the first promised 
‘to print entire; and its curious mixture of monkish superstitions, 
‘legends, and fights, will interest the student of Middle-Age romance and 
‘belief.’ 

Any further remarks it may be necessary to make in reference to 
‘The Bruce,’ of which we have a second instalment, may conveniently 
await the completion of the work. 

Henry Brinklow, the writer of the two tracts published under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Roderick Mors,’ was a Grey Friar of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, who left the fraternity, married, became a mercer and citizen 
of London, and died in 1546. His spirit was vexed at the evil doings of 
his time, and as, from the tracts before us, it appears that he denounced 
them in no very measured terms, it is not wonderful that he should have 
suffered the fate common in such cases, and been banished by the in- 
fluence of those in high places whom his words affronted. The bishops 
were his enemies ‘because he spoke God’s truth.’ But it was not with 
the bishops only that he quarrelled. The landlord and tenant question 
is one of those he moots, and the ‘inhansing of rentes by land lordes’ 
was a ‘ wickednes commonly used thorow the realm unponysshed;’ and, 
hot Protestant as he was, he contrasts the state of the tenants under the 
new landlords with that they enjoyed under the abbeys, favourably to 
the latter. ‘The law’s delays,’ enclosing of parks, abuses of procedure, 
pluralities, auricular confession, are a few of the topics on which he 
delivers his testimony in fluent and eloquent language. 

The ‘Romance of Guy’ contains simply the text so far as the line 8988. 


Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature. Edited, after Dr. E. 
Hupyer’s, by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The abridged title, ‘ Latin Literature,’ is, we fear, likely to mislead the 
public with regard to the nature of this work. It is, therefore, of importance 
to remember that, as the full title indicates, it is only a bibliographical 
clue to the subject. In fact, it is searcely more than a chronological list, 
extending from the earliest period down to the sixth century, of the great 
poets, historians, philosophers, orators, and theologians who used the 
Latin tongue; together with the best editions of them carefully specified, 
and the best books on the literature of the different-subjects mentioned. 
The work furnishes the most exact information upon the subject, and will 
be of immense service to teachers, editors, librarians, and booksellers; and 
last, but not least, to the young student who, through lack of information, 
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frequently wastes both time and money in procuring worthless editions. 
This is Hiibner’s book edited, corrected, and enlarged. The name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the work. The reader 
whom it concerns must not forget that many of the recent English 
editions are passed over, because he is supposed to consult ‘The Guide 
‘ to the Choice of Classical Books,’ by Joseph Bickersteth Mayor, published 
in 1874. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Gospels in the Second Century. An Examination of the 
Critical Part of a Work entitled ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 
By W. Sanpay, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Sanday’s careful treatise on the ‘ Authorship and Historical Char- 
‘acter of the Fourth Gospel,’ and his discussion in the ‘ Fortnightly 
‘ Review’ of the originality of Marcion’s Gospel, excited great expectation 
that a formal review by the same author of the critical part of the argu- 
ment of ‘Supernatural Religion’ would prove to be a highly valuable 
contribution to the chief theological question of the day; nor are we 
disappointed. The volume before us is a model of dignified and honest 
criticism. The author imputes no motives, indulges in no rhetoric, admits 
every weak point in the chain of evidence by which the authenticity of 
the Gospels can be sustained, gives abundant credit to the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ for an honest attempt to get at the facts of the 
case, is almost painfully cautious lest he should draw an inference beyond 
the strict limits of the evidence before him; and, as we think, actually 
disposes for ever of many of the Teutonic speculations which have been 
made current amongst us by the kind of popularity accorded to a certain 
notorious assault upon the Christian faith. ‘The volume before us contains 
an impartial and a strictly scientific inquiry into certain matters of fact. 
We have frequently said that the present state of Biblical science rendered 
a larger and critical discussion of the philosophy and extent of ‘ quotation,’ 
as well as of the rationale of ‘ external evidence,’ imperatively necessary. 
The work of Mr. Sanday supplies the desideratum, so fer as a portion of 
the New Testament is concerned. We will venture to suggest to him 
the discussion of the wider question, viz. the external evidence upon which 
we accept as genuine the principal writings of Plato, Herodotus, Philo, or 
Cicero, to say nothing of Anacreon or Catullus, for this would, when mar- 
shalled, be instructive comment on modern rationalism. Quotations made 
by the Apostolic Fathers, by Justin Martyr and others, if we are certain of 
the date of these writings, prove the prior existence of the documents 
which are thus introduced. If, however, passages which have been claimed 
as quotations differ from the supposed originals, or blend several passages 
together, it is open to the objector to make another hypothesis as to their 
source. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has taken the early 
Ohristian writers one by one, and reviewed these supposed quotations, and 
he comes to the conclusion that they are, for the most part, so inaccurate, 
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or unlike the canonical Scriptures, that the safer hypothesis is to imagine 
unknown documents, from which both the Gospels and the patristic 
quotations have proceeded. ‘If he comes across a quotation apparently 
‘taken from our Gospels, he is at once ready with his reply, “‘ But it may 
‘be taken from a lost Gospel.” Granted; it may. But the extant Gospel 
‘is there, and the quotation is referrible to it: the lost Gospel is an 
‘unknown entity, which may contain anything or nothing.’ 

The possibility of its being the source of the quotation is not enough ; 
the author is bound to show that it is the more probable hypothesis. 
Now Mr. Sanday has rendered this profoundly difficult by showing in 
what way, and with what degrees of variance, even the LXX. and other 
ancient and acknowledged writings are quoted by those who also quote the 
Gospels. It is admitted that there is more conformity in the former than 
in the latter. This is what might have been expected. But the extent 
of the variance in New Testament and patristic quotation from the Old 
Testament is very remarkable and instructive. Notwithstanding the 
confidence with which the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ had urged 
the originality of Marcion’s Gospel, and had refuted the hypothesis of its 
being a mutilation of St. Luke’s Gospel, Mr. Sanday appears to us to 
have established the older position by irrefragable argument. Taking 
the reconstructed Gospel of Marcion, he shows that it reveals a multitude 
of linguistic and grammatical peculiarities, which also are found in the 
portions of Luke’s Gospel which are not preserved, and which are indeed 
known to have been omitted by Marcion. Moreover, the difference of 
text between Marcion’s fragments and the canonical Luke force back 
the original composition and publication of the Gospel of Luke to a much 
earlier date. 

It is impossible to touch here on the numerous arguments and methods 
of our author, but we call especial attention to the following. He urges 
that we are not dependent upon these early patristic quotations for our 
proof. There are numerous coincident considerations which would have 
precisely the same force if the entire literature ‘from 90-170 A.D. were 
swept away. The translations, the undoubted quotations of Ireneus 
and Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, the certain diffusion of 
these documents, at the end of the second century, from Alexandria to 
Ephesus, from Carthage to Lyons, the Muratorian fragment, the organisa- 
tion of the Church and its known use of the Gospels, compel a greater 
antiquity than the rationalistic hypothesis warrants. We heartily thank 
Mr. Sanday for the spirit, ability, and learning with which he has 
executed his difficult task. 


Theology, Philosophy, and Philology. 


The Lost Gospel and its Contents ; or, the Author of ‘ Super- 
‘natural Religion’ Refuted by Himself. By the Rev. M. F. 
Sapier, M.A., Rector of Honiton. George Bell and Sons. 

Mr. Sadler has made a few points which the author of ‘ Supernatural 


‘Religion’ will not find it easy to controvert. He quietly ignores the 
literary lumber which is imported into the discussion of a very simple pro- 
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blem, and proceeds, by copious extracts from Justin Martyr, ‘the principal 
‘witness’ for the existence and character of Christian tradition and 
literature in the second century, to prove that this writer made no addition 
worth speaking of to the records and ideas concerning Christ contained 
in the Four Gospels ; that, spite of verbal differences, he effected substantial 
quotations from them, weaving them together, reporting their combined 
testimony, and obviously treating them as authoritative. If Justin had 
quoted earlier narratives, and not the Four Gospels, those narratives are 
‘substantially and in detail the same Gospel which we now possess, 
‘and in a form more suggestive of the supernatural.’ Justin’s doctrine 
concerning our Lord’s Godhead and the Logos, his teaching concerning 
our Lord as ‘ King, Priest, and Angel,’ the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Subordination of the Son, are shown to be simple expansions and 
comments upon the representations of the Fourth Gospel. This argument 
is conducted in charming indifference to the counter-speculations of 
ingenious critics, solely by producing abundant quotations from Justin 
himself. A little common sense employed in bringing the writings of 
Justin and St. John side by side lets a great deal of daylight into the 
discussion. Other portions of the great argument are also briefly touched 
upon, and some shrewd and useful conclusions drawn from obvious facts. 
The volume, as far as it goes, is timely and valuable, though here and there 
the author has gone beyond his depth. He puts very effectively the im- 
probability of the hypothesis that, between the time of Justin and 
Iveneus, the Gospel of John could have been foisted upon the credulity 
of the early Church. 


Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican Council. Impres- 
sions of a Contemporary. By Pompoyio Leto. Trans- 
lated from the Original. John Murray. 


This is a remarkable book, and will have a great historical value to 
future ages. Every great assemblage, however carefully guarded, will 
have a Pomponio Leto, who, as some of our readers may know, was a 
liberal philosopher and teacher of the Renaissance, regarded therefore 
with much suspicion, and persecuted by Paul II. His pseudonym, it is 
understood, is here assumed by Marchese Francesco Nobili-Vitelleschi, 
brother of the late Cardinal of that name, who kept a diary of the trans- 
actions of the Vatican Council, singularly free from passion and informed 
by intelligence. He seems to occupy a position half-way between the 
Ultramontanes and the Old Catholics. He is faithfully atiached to his 
Church, but sees its defects, and earnestly and intelligently seeks to 
remedy them. His record is that of a thoroughly friendly observer, and 
his criticisms those of a pious liberal Catholic well acquainted with history, 
and evincing a good deal of statesmanlike and philosophical insight. 
There is not a violent word in his diary, and yet the story of the Council 
which he tells is consciously or unconsciously made to suggest both the 
enormous evils which have been developed in the Papacy and the direc- 
tion of imperative reform. His criticism of men is keen and sagacious. 
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Cardinal Manning, for instance, is presented in a truthful and not very 
flattering silhouette. Strossmayer is also well portrayed, with many 
others. One gets a very vivid conception of the discussions and dissen- 
sions of what may prove one of the most famous Councils of history. The 
Pope has given the book the distinction of a place in the Index. 


The Antiquities of Isracl. By Heryrich Translated 
from the German by Henry M.A. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


This very important and valuable volume is founded upon the history 
to which it was originally designed to be an appendix. It therefore 
assumes more than an independent work would have done. But, for 
practical uses, it is but little affected by this. The actual antiquities of 
which it treats are altogether independent of theories concerning ‘ The 
‘Book of Origins,’ the various ‘ Narrators,’ or the age of the Pentateuch. 
It is an exposition of the institutions of the Jewish people as set forth 
in the Pentateuch, and these in a very masterly way it classifies and 
describes. The arrangement is—after an introduction on the Laws and 
Customs of the Theocracy in its Transition to the Monarchy,—1. The one 
side:—Human efforts and actions towards God, e.g., utterances of wor- 
ship, first in words, next in sacrifices, next in offerings, next in con- 
secrated men and things.—2. The other side:—The divine demands for 
holiness and righteousness, including the sanctity inherent in nature ; the 
sanciity inherent in human beings, life, home, &c.; and the sanctity 
inherent in Javeh and his kingdom.—3. The third section exhibits 
these two sides in connection, through the Theocracy, and deals with 
the institutions of the national organisation and life. —4. The fourth 
section exhibits the supplements which in course of time both sides re- 
ceived, such as the great Sabbath cycle, &c. 

The grasp is very masterly, and the elucidation keen, minute, and 
clear. Ewald’s rare constructive genius has full play here with very 
little of drawback. A clearer conception of the grand organisation of 
the unique Theocracy of the Jews will be obtained from this work than 
from any that we know. Scarcely any item ofthe Jewish constitution is 
omitted, and each one has its place in Ewald’s masterly grouping. 


Leaving us an Example. Is it Living, and Why? An Inquiry 
suggested by certain Passages in John Stuart Mill’s 
‘Essays on Religion.’ Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Here is a» somewhat remarkable book, belonging to the class of which 
‘Ecce Homo’ is still facile princeps. The writer adduces the admissions 
of Rénan and John Stuart Mill concerning the personal character and 
influence of Jesus of Nazareth, and lays the foundation of his argument in 
a series of chapters setting forth the perfect human character of Christ. 
These are written calmly and freshly ; they lack the rhetorical fire of the 
great chapterin Bushnell’s ‘ Supernaturalism,’ but by a series of particulars 
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they demonstrate how transcendent, how morally perfect, He was even 
on Mill’s theory that He was a man charged with a great mission from 
God. 

Thus He is the supreme example of human goodness, and the writer 
maintains that His distinctive power consists in His being not as others, a 
mere historic example remembered after death, but an example continuing 
to live in virtue of His resurrection ; so that He now, as a living person, 
has all the qualities that He had when on earth. Faith is defined as the 
acceptance of Him as an example; and a man who does thus accept Him 
as a living example, to whom his life is to be conformed, is justified. Such 
acceptance is, in Scripture language, ‘justification by faith.’ The forgive- 
ness of sins is one effect of accepting Christ as an example ; but it is only 
introductory to conformity to His life. This, of course, is true in the 
practical sequence of things, but is it true that the acceptance of the 
example by faith is the scriptural idea of justification,—that the believer's 
share in the merits of Christ’s religious goodness as accepted by faith is 
the ground and theory of justification? ‘Faith, then, considered subjectively, 
‘is a continuous act of the will in the direction of the great Example; a 
‘resolute persevering endeavour to tread in His footsteps. This being so, 
‘we can understand why faith should obtain for man a share in the merits 
‘of Christ.’ His share in the merits of Christ is thus interpreted as the 
attainment of a moral goodness like that of Christ. Christ’s sacrifice was 
simply the perfect moral submission of His will and heart to God. The 
difference between thus speaking of Christ’s life as a sacrifice and the 
scriptural language speaking of His death as the sacrifice, is, the writer 
thinks, a ‘ mere question of words,’ inasmuch as‘ the word “ life ” includes 
‘the whole term of existence.’ ‘ His sacrifice culminated upon the cross.’ 
The atonement is the result of the moral process of receiving by faith 
Christ as our living example. ‘If the scriptural doctrine of justification 
‘by faith were fully understood and universally received, we should never 
‘hear of the doctrine of substitution again, for the two are wholly irre- 
‘ concilable.’ 

We can obviously attempt no reply to this theory here, nor is it needful. 
It has been again and again propounded, and again and again rejected, as 
insufficient to satisfy the conscience of men and the strong representations 
of Scripture. It is simply a restatement of what has been termed the 
moral theory of the atonement as distinguished from the expiatory theory. 
In Mr. Dale’s Lecture on the Atonement a full and, as we think, unanswer- 
able refutation of it may be found, and an argument for the objective 
expiatory character of Christ’s death as an atonement, founded upon the 
course of thought of the sacred writers. To that we must be contented to 
refer. 

We have only to add that the book is reverent and religious, and is 
reasoned out with great ability. Of course, we do not question the truth of 
its separate assertions concerning the imitation of Christ. We hold them 
as strongly as the writer. We only demur to his use of them in his theory 
of atonement. 

We should add that, in a concluding section, the author argues from 
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the perfect goodness of Christ to the being of a God. He contends for 
the reality of miracles, although he thinks that they are only the 
operations of higher and unknown laws. He argues for the divinity 
and incarnation of Christ from the fact that Christ was the highest 
expression of the moral power that governs the world. ‘Christ is the 
‘perfect organ and instrument of the moral power.’ ‘The difference 
‘between Christ and other men is this: the contact with the Divine 
nature, which is imperfect in them, was perfect and complete in Him.’ 
‘A perfect man can be nothing less than the incarnation of the moral 
* power which is above and within us.’ Christ thus becomes the object of 
adoration. He therefore holds strongly by the proper divinity and incar- 
nation of Christ, and on grounds which we should fully accept, although 
not we think on all the grounds which are the valid basis of orthodox 
belief. 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and 
Official Aspects. The Sixth Series of the Cunningham 
‘Lectures. By Atexanper B. Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh. 
T. and T. Clark. 


The critical capacity and the theological knowledge which these lectures 
display are a guarantee that the appointment of their author to the 
Professorship of Divinity in the Free Church College, Glasgow, will prove 
advantageous to the students attending that institution. Professor Bruce 
has written here, not as a student in philosophy, but as a theologian. He 
avoids theorising where no basis for the formation of theories can be found 
in Scripture. His purpose has been to examine and ascertain the precise 
teaching of Revelation regarding our Lord’s humiliation, in order to apply 
itas a guide in the formation of sound views regarding the person and work 
of our Lord. He has naturally also been led to criticise various Christo- 
logical and Soteriological theories; but the author’s investigations are 
strictly within the limits of dogmatic theology founded upon the Holy 
Scriptures. Those who desire to see the faith of the Christian Church 
clearly exhibited, disenewnubered from philosophical subtleties, and to 
trace the genetic development of the Church’s ideas regarding the Son of 
God, will find much material of value in the volume before us. The 
expositions aye the result of careful inquiry, and are illuminated by a 
theological insight, the issue of profound but reverential thought, which 
at every turn, when tempted to indulge in merely speculative exercises, 
has checked itself by reference to the actual contents of the Divine 
revelation. Those whose interest in the cardinal doctrines of our Lord’s 
divinity and the relations of His suffering to His glorified humanity is 
mainly of a philosophical or speculative character, will not perhaps find 
much of what they are in search of in these lectures; but they will com- 
mend themselves to all theological inquirers to whom the religious and 
ethical aspects of Christological truth are matters of direct practical signi- 
ficenee. We regard this volume as a substantial contribution to the best 
school of constructive scriptural theology amongst us. 
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The Childhood of Religions: embracing a simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Epwarp 
Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘The Childhood of the 
‘World.’ H. S. King and Co. 


This little book is intended for the ‘ youthful reader,’ whose interest it 
will excite and whose attention it will retain by the simplicity of its style 
and the legendary character of a great portion of its contents. Mr. Clodd 
seeks to popularise the conclusions which science is supposed to have 
reached regarding the origin of the various religions of the world, and of 
the narratives that are common to many of them with reference to the 
infancy and history of man. The character of the works laid under con- 
tribution may be estimated when we mention among the authors relied 
upon Professors Max Miiller, Whitney, and De Gubernatis; and Doctors 
Muir, Tylor, Legge, and Deutsch. ‘The Childhood of Religions’ is a 
compilation from these and other writers, and might have been called 
‘Simple Lessons in Comparative Theology.’ So far as it merely seeks to 
put in an easy and intelligible form the results obtained by science, there 
is no reason to object to what the author has here accomplished. There 
is a great work yet waiting to be done by science in tracing out the funda- 
mental identities of thought and belief that are to be found among all 
races and peoples, and which will yet bring the most conclusive evidence in 
favour of the unity of the human family, and its superiority, in what may 
be deemed its rudest phases, to the animal condition to which a rash 
empiricism would sometimes lead it back. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Clodd is not satisfied with his legitimate pursuit. The resemblances 
between the legends of other religions and the narratives in Holy Scripture 
surely testify quite as certainly to the reality of the truths of Revela- 
tion as to the similarity of the tendencies of human thought and feeling 
in different branches of the family of mankind. The legendary explana- 
tion of these beliefs attributes them to the identity of the operations of the 
human fancy or imagination, without admitting that the fact of the 
human mind exhibiting these tendencies testifies to the objective reality of 
the truths. At all events, science must confess itself incapable of deciding 
that it does not. In Mr. Clodd’s hands it leads us to accept the belief in 
the existence of ‘one God and Father of all;’ but this faith is not 
really given by science, but is derived from the sphere of religious 
experience. What right has any one to accept this one doctrine, and to dis- 
card all the others that are equally valid to faith, and equally necessary to 
account for religious experience? Myr. Clodd regards Christianity as but 
one among:the many forms in which the religious spirit has manifested 
itself, and assigns to the Bible no more authority in any real sense of the 
term than to the Koran. It is at best primus inter pares, all religions 
having their measure of truth and all ‘earnest’ spirits being equally 
under the guidance of the One Spirit of Truth. The theory is a very old 
one in a new form. Driven from other departments, it now takes up its 
abode with science ; but it only requires a more scrupulous jfidelity to the 
facts with which science deals to show that it is as untenable there as it 
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has been found elsewhere. Christianity must be all or nothing; if it be 
not Divine, it is a system of deception—an alternative which sceptics 
bolder than Mr. Clodd have not scrupled to face. 


Foundations of Religion in the Mind and Heart of Man. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Joun Barnarp Byzzs, late one of the 
Judges of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster. John Murray. 


Mr. Justice Byles puts forth this little book as the contribution to the 
speculative controversies of the day of a calmly judicial mind, which 
rests in its devout and intelligent reception of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
It is a digest of what are called the Historical Evidences of Christianity, 
conceived in the school of Butler and Paley, and presented with such new 
lights as modern scientific and philosophical thought have furnished. 
In twenty comparatively brief chapters the author discusses such themes 
as ‘ Natural Sources of Religious Knowledge,’ ‘ The First Cause,’ ‘ Death 
‘and a Future Life,’ ‘ Providence,’ ‘ Worship,’ ‘Evil,’ &. Extensive 
reading, lucid conciseness, careful restraint and limitation of argument, 
and dignified benevolence are the characteristics of the writer. He 
seems to catch the calin elevated spirit of his lofty themes, and to be 
delivering judgment rather than urging an advocacy. It is refreshing 
to find a thinker of the departing rather than of the coming generation 
recalling us to the unanswerable cogency of the argument from final 
causes, Which we may have permitted a somewhat shallow scepticism 
unduly to depreciate. It is like an able historical lawyer falling back 
upon constitutional law. 

We cannot notice the details of Mr. Justice Byles’s chapters, in which, 


although generally in most hearty agreement with him, we should pro- 


bably find points on which he does not carry our convictions. Occasionally, 
for instance, he puts upon his argument more than the evidence seems to 
warrant, e.g., the influence of Paul upon Seneca; or, still moreimportant, 
the claim for Christianity as the source of all ethical principle and life. 
His great argument for Christianity from the constitution and necessities 
of human life is irrefragable. This is indeed the condition of all evidential 
value, even of the New Testament itself. 

We cordially commend this thoughtful, learned, wise, and catholice 
hearte@ little book. 


Principles of New Testament Quotation Established and Applied 
to Biblical Science. By the Rev. James Scorr, M.A., B.D. 
T. and T. Clark. 


This admirable treatise does not--after the manner of Mr. Turpie’s 
excellent works, entitled, ‘The Old Testament in the New,’ and‘ The New 
‘Testament view of the Old”—traverse in detail the forms and formule 
of New Testament quotation from the Old, nor does it enter with minute- 
ness into the philological and theological discussions arising around many 
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groups of these quotations. Mr. Scott confines his attention to the prin- 
ciples involved in them. He classifies these quotations into literal, sub- 
stantial, synthetic, paraphrastic, and eclectic groups, and makes many 
interesting remarks on the allusive and accommodating principles of refer- 
ence tothe Old Testament Scripture. He shows, by well chosen instances, 
that the patristic quotations from both the Old and the New Testament 
are tonducted on principles fundamentally identical, and resemble the 
New Testament quotations from the Old. Though in later times greater 
exactness became the rule, it appears that Calvin, Bacon, Owen, Grotius, 
and others treated Scripture in a very similar fashion, and that classical 
writers have been submitted to precisely the same free handling on the 
part of those who have allusively or eclectically quoted from them. An 
interesting discussion vindicating the methods thus analysed is followed by 
a very valuable summation of the argument in its bearing upon the New 
Testament canon, the originality of the Gospels, the internal unity of 
Scripture, the permanence of the truth revealed in the Old Testament, 
though the dispensation in which it was enshrined waxed old and vanished 
away. These generalities are very interesting, and if they were accom- 
panied by detailed evidence and careful induction, would do good service 


at the present time. ; 


The St. James’s Lectures. Companions for the Devout Life. \ 
Six Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 


A.D. 1875. With a Preface by the Rey. J. E. Kewer, & 


M.A., Rector. John Murray. , 


Mr. Kempe tells us that he is indebted for the conception of these » 


lectures to the Bishop of Derry. It is in every way an excellent one. 
It is to discuss the sacred classics which are chosen as topics for these 
lectures, not in their literary, but in their spiritual aspect and power. 
While the Holy Scripture is the supreme source of our spiritual nurture, f 
books, sermons, hymns, and many other subordinate sources have a very © 
great secondary value. The purpose here is to appraise the religious | 
value to spiritual life of each work selected for discussion. These are the 
* De Imitatione Christi,’ Pascal’s ‘ Pensées,’ St. Francis of Sales’s ‘ Intro- 
‘duction to a Devout Life,’ Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Rest,’ Augustine’s ‘ Ccnfes- 
‘sions,’ and Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living and Dying.’ 

The treatment, of course, varies with the ability and wisdom df the 
lecturer. Dr. Farrar is rhetorical and imaginative in his exhibition of 
the ‘De Imitatione ;’ Dean Church quiet and scholarly in that of the 
*Pensées;’ Archbishop Trench thoughtful and graceful in setting forth 
the ‘Saints’ Rest.’ All, however, are able and interesting ; all are charac- 
terised by devout feeling, liberal apprehension, and vigorous expression. 

The main question with us is the one raised by Dean Goulburn. Is the 
devout life an ‘art’ needing rules? Without denying this absolutely, we 
should give far more emphasis to the idea that it is a life needing culture, 
to which both art and rules are very subordinate indeed. The defect of 
most of these spiritual treatises is that they make the idea of disciplinary 
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regulation far too prominent. Sumptuary laws are good neither for 
body nor soul; the holy freedom of a heart that loves and never thinks 
of rules at all is better. And we may say these writers attain to excel- 
lency in proportion as they realise this. 


A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. By Cu. Ep. Caspart. From the original German 
Work, revised by the Author. Translated, with Additional 
Notes, by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. With Map of the Scene 
of our Lord’s Labours and Plan of Jerusalem. T.and T. 
Clark. 


There was and still remains abundant room for a work of this kind, 
devoted to the task of expounding the chronological and geographical 
framework of the life of our Lord. It is astonishing to find how many 
moot points present themselves as soon as the student attempts to arrange 
in minute detail the exact position in historic time and place of the lead- 
ing events of the life of Jesus. Dr. Caspari, in this work, originally 
published in 1868, and especially revised for the purposes of the transla- 
tion before us, does not attempt a biographical outline or spiritual expo- 
sition of the great life. He does not deal with the authenticity of the 
Gospels or the absolute credibility of the narrative as a whole; but he 
discusses, with great care and learning, with abundant knowledge and 
singular independence, the very numerous questions which arise from 
any attempt to bring the statements of the Four Gospels about ‘ place’ or 
‘time’ into harmony with each other and with well ascertained cbrono- 
logy of secular events. He makes some shrewd conjectures, which 
provoke inquiry, if they do not insure conviction. As an illustration, 
Dr. Caspari of course observes that the Fourth Gospel is in the main 
occupied with events taking place in Jerusalem, while the Synoptic nafra- 
tives record the Galilean ministry. He makes the remark that John, in 
all probability, ordinarily resided in Jerusalem, as he had a home there 
and his mother lived there ; he supposes that John was accustomed to 
visit the Sea of Galilee only before a Passover, with a view of securing a 
stock of fish for the Jerusalem market; that the Twelve need not be 
supposed to have always accompanied Jesus on all His journeys to the 
metropolis, and that John alone was acquainted with the details of the 
Saviour’s life in Jerusalem; and that his record combines with the Synoptic 
narrative, either in Jerusalem or at the lake side, shortly before one of 
the Passovers. This hypothesis suggests many fresh difficulties which 
are not discussed. The key of the chronology is, in Dr. Caspari’s hands, 
the date of the dtath of Herod the Great. This he postpones to 753 
a.v.c., and, by a vast multitude of facts and statements, he is ultimately 
induced to return to the Dionysian era of the birth of Christ. He rightly 
considers that the accession of Tiberius to the Principate, rather than 
the death of Augustus, in 767, is the limit from which ‘the fifteenth 
‘year’ of Tiberius is to be reckoned. The census of Quirinus is not ex- 
plained by Zumpt’s hypothesis of a double hegemony of Quiriaus, lat by a 
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very dubious translation of Luke ii. 1-4: ‘ This census, or enrolment, was 
* before that made (7.e., immediately preceding that made) by Quirinus as 
* Governor of Syria.’ The last Passover puzzle disappears in his hands by 
the plausible hypothesis that our Lord celebrated an anticipatory festival, 
without the lamb—not the Paschal supper proper—on the commence- 
ment of the 14th of Nisan, that He was crucified on that day, and was 
buried upon it (the day of preparation), ‘not on the feast-day.’ He 
judges that the Passover was eaten on that evening, and thus, repudiating 
the hypotheses of Hengstenberg and many others, which bring John’s 
Gospel into harmony with the Synoptic narrative, he performs the reverse 


“operation, and shows that the four Evangelists assert the same fact. 


We see no mention of the recent labours and identifications of the 
Palestine Exploration Society either in Jerusalem or Galilee, but a large 
amount of novel speculation is offered. Thus, Bethania, in ‘Judea 
‘beyond Jordan,’ and ‘ the wilderness of Judea,’ are placed north of the 
Sea of Galilee. Our readers will see at a glance how numerous the recti- 
fications of ‘ chronicle’ and ‘harmony’ involved in this hypothesis. The 
points are exceedingly numerous on which great difference of opinion 
prevails, and which we cannot here discuss. The work would be more 
valuable if a chronological synopsis of the results had been appended. 
Still, the care, reverence, thoughtfulness, and ingenuity of the arrangement 
will render the volume an indispensable companion to the student of the 
life of Christ. The author is often dogmatic in his tone, even when 
fundamentally differing, not only from Hales and Ussher, but from 
Wieseler, Seyffarth, Zumpt, Keim, and others. The translator has done 
his} work admirably, and his own introduction and notes add greatly 
to the value of the work. 


The Son of Man: His Life and Ministry. By G. 8. Drew, M.A. 
Henry §S. King and Co. 


Mr. Drew here seeks to complete the development of the idea embodied 
in ‘ Nazareth: its Life and Lessons,’ and to show the influence upon our 
Lord's public life of His home life for thirty years at Nazareth; or, rather, 
to exhibit both in their inter-relations and organic unity. The Nazareth 
life was not hidden, it was lived among men; therefore Mr. Drew justly 
argues we are not forbidden to reproduce and study it so far as may be 
practicable. Much that Mr. Drew says is necessarily inferential and 
the work of the constructive imagination ; but his discernment is clear, 
his heart reverent, his thought penetrating, and his judgment sagacious, 
so that his studies are really a help to a more adequate conception of the 
Divine Man. On some points we should demur to his conclusions ; for 
instance, that our Lord first became conscious of his Divine Incarnation 
at His baptism: the greater probabilities, we think, point to His first visit 
to the Temple. 

We cannot, however, criticise details, but only express our high 
admiration of a very thoughtful, eloquent, and reverent book. 
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The Deep Things of God. By Wiuu1amM Baruaate. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose. 


It is seldom we have met with a book containing so much of what 
is beautiful and attractive in devout thought in such small space as is 
offered to us in this little volume. The writer is favourably known by a 
previous work, entitled, ‘Christ and Man; or, God’s Answer to our Chief 
‘Questions,’ which attracted some attention at the time of its publi- 
cation. If we could characterise his new volume in a sentence it would 
be by saying that it is an illustration of the truth conveyed in the text, 
‘In Thy light we shall see light.’ The ‘deep things of God’ are a 
source not of mystery and darkness, but of light; because they are a 
revelation of fundamental principles that lie at the root of the constitution 
of God’s universe. Or, as the same thing is better put by Mr. Bathgate, 
‘the deep things of God, searched by the “ Spirit of Truth,” and revealed 
‘to the Apostles of Christ, are depths of light and not of darkness, 
‘immense fields of light and life, and not abysses of contradictions and 
‘inserutabilities.’ In dealing with them the author has not so much 
sought to untie theological knots as to show that ‘ the deep things of God 
‘send floods of light through and round the great provinces of spiritual 
‘ thoughtand action.’ That he has succeeded in his object will, we believe, 
be gladly testified by all who read this little volume in a meditative 
spirit. To such it will at once appeal as the outcome of a spiritual 
experience which bears the unmistakable stamp of reality. Speaking 
out of a full heart, other hearts will respond, as face answereth to face in a 
glass. The first chapter speaks of ‘the meditative spirit,’ without which 
no apprehension of ‘ the deep things of God’ is possible. Without waiting 
for the light it will never search through the human spirit; and though 
life is not always the result of light, there can be no life without light. 
Hence a knowledge of the relations of the Living God to persons and 
things is vital towards the origin and growth of genuine spiritual life. 
Nr. Bathgate’s treatment of these subjects is marked by a quiet pene- 
trative insight which, if it never startles by any marked originality 
of thought, satisfies the mind by bringing it, as it were, into con- 
tact with truths that are full of comfort and consolation. The special 
topics handled, after an introductory chapter on ‘The Revelation of 
‘ Spiritual Realities,’ are ‘The Personality of God,’ Christ as ‘ The Light 
‘of the World,’ ‘The Fatherhood of God,’ ‘The Providence of God,’ 
‘The Kingdom of God on Earth,’ and ‘The Christian Immortality.’ 
The writer’s desire has been that what he has here written ‘may be 
‘helpful in strengthening the faith of some men in a Personal God and 
‘the Heavenly Father, in the Light and Life of men, and in the Kingdom 
‘of God on earth and above the stars.’ We hope that the book may 
prove of use to troubled spirits who may have been tortured by doubts, 
by leading them to look away from mere external evidences and indi- 
vidual efforts of their own up to the central height where Revelation alone 
can ever bring peace—a peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away—to the consciences and hearts of men.’ We heartily commend 
Mr. Bathgate’s little treatise to all thoughtful minds. 
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Before the Table. An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the True Meaning of the Consecration Rubrie in the 
Communion Service of the Church of England; with 
Appendix and Supplement, containing Papers by the 
Bisnor or St. AnpREws and the Rev. R. W. Kewnwyton. 
By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The Dean of Chester is well known for his liberality and learning. He 
has exhibited both in the work before us. We believe he is right in repu- 
diating the thesis that ritual can honestly be taken to have no bearing 
upon doctrine, and therefore can safely be left to the esthetic proclivities 
of ‘bishops and curates.’ The posture and position of the celebrant 
of the Holy Communion are expressive of a party bias, and are widely 
deemed to proclaim or to deny faith in the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharistic service and the dogma of the Real Presence of the Lord in 
the sacrament. Dean Howson has shown, by very clear argument, that 
the fixed position of the Lord’s table at the east wall of the chancel is an 
unauthorised modification of the rubrical directions as to the position of 
the table during the Communion, that if the Ritualist claims freedom to 
deviate from the ordinary rubric as to the position of the celebrant, and if 
he persists in passing from the north side of the table to the eastward 
position, it will be a fortiori open to the loyal sons of the Church of 
England to shift the table itself to the nave, turn it at right angles to its 
customary position, and thus create further disunion and diversity within 
the enclosure of the Church, give further objections to the Puritans, and 
irresistible arguments to the Liberation Society. He shows, as it seems 
to us, conclusively, that the ‘north side’ is not the north end of the 
western side, and that the phrase ‘ standing before the table,’ to offer the 
prayer of consecration, does not mean to stand with the back to the 
communicants, and thus to conceal with his priestly person the view of 
his own operations, or to smother the voice amidst the ornaments of ihe 
reredos. He lays legitimate emphasis on the word standing as opposed to 
that of kneeling,—-the posture which is adopted during the ‘ prayer of 
‘humble access.’ He urges thatit is possible to ‘stand before the table’ at 
either side—east, west, north, or south—and that the fourth rubric 
directs the posture, not the position. He shows historically when and why 
this rubric was introduced. He proves that, before 1662, Jewel, Wren, 
and Laud, and that, after the ‘Settlement,’ Wheatly and Mant, alike 
recognised it as a fixed principle that the ‘ eastward position’ is a novelty, 
not necessary even for those who do hold the Eucharistic sacrifice andthe - 
Real Presence. He briefly shows the entire absence from the New 
Testament of any mention of the sacrificial functions of the minister or 
any sacrificial terms as applied to the Eucharist. He glories righteously 
in the circumstance that the term ‘altar’ was studiously expelled from 
the Book of Common Prayer, and from all -services exeept the Corona- 
tion service; that the word priest stands therein for mpesBirepoc, not 
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«pede, and that a comparison of the Roman and Anglican ordination 
office establishes the reformation that was intended in this matter. The 
whole tone of the discussion is liberal and Christian, but in ritual the 
Dean would allow no permissive orientation. 


The History of Christianity. By E. W. Bovzique. Trans- 
lated from the French Original, with the concurrence of 
the Author, by Jonn R. Bearp, D.D. Vols. I. and II. 
Williams and Norgate. 


M. Bouzique, whose name is unknown to us, is a retired member of the 
French legislature and bar, who translated the satires of Juvenal into 
French verse, and did some good work as mayor of a provincial town in 
France. In his old days, retired from the bar and public life, he has 
turned his attention to the archives of Christianity, and has prepared a 
work on the early history of Christianity which has some merit, but which 
we fail to see any advantage in translating into English. Its stand- 
point is that of the Rationalistic and Unitarian school, which is now 
unhappily dominant among French Protestants. He denies the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and with it those truths which are charac- 
teristic of the teaching of John the Divine. The corner-stone thus gone, 
what remains of the edifice is only an attenuated Deism. His sketches of 
the early corruptions of Christianity are nothing new, and we do not see 
that his preliminary survey of the surrounding religions, Magianism, 
Brahmagism, and Buddhism, throw much light on the rise of Christianity. 
There are some good points, it must be admitted, in his volumes. His 
explanation of the growth of the myth of Peter the Apostle preaching in 
Rome, and helping with Paul to plant the Church there, is particularly 
good. He points out how a single phrase of Clement’s epistle misled 
Eusebius and other Oriental Christians not familiar with the geography of 
the West. A fiction which was at first not denied by those at Rome 
who knew better, afterwards grew into an admitted fact. It was the 
interest of the Roman hierarchy to uphold it at all cost, and so the Patri- 
archal Church of Rome was built on the joint foundation of the two great 
apostles of the circumcision and of the uncircumcision. 

In many of these hits at modern Romanism we can heartily agree, and 
we also admire the candid truth-loving spirit which pervades the work. 
Still, as we remarked before, even Unitarian Christians in this country will 
find nothing which they will not meet with in translations of Church his- 
tory written either in English or German. 
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The English Bible. An External and Critical History of the 
various English Translations of Scripture. With Re- 
marks on the need of Revising the English New Testament. 
By Joun Fave, D.D., LL.D. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


In these two bulky volumes the late Dr. Eadie has given us a minute 
and scholarly history of the English Bible. Its story as a book is full of 
literary interest, anecdote, and sometimes romance. It is but natural 
that a book which so identifies itself with religious life and with religious 
changes, should in its history be full of vicissitude. No mere notice 
could possibly toueh any one of the different topics of Dr. Eadie’s book, 
much less give any synopsis or attempt any criticism of them. It must 
suffice to say that, beginning with old versions of the Scriptures in Keltic 
dialects of Britain, he traces the history of versions through Anglo-Saxon 
times, and the contributions of Cedmon, Bede, and King Alfred; the 
Norman period and its influence upon English literature and the ver- 
nacular; early English translations; the labours and versions of Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, Coverdale, Thomas Mathews’s Bible—a compilation by John 
Rogers; the Great Bible, a revision of Mathews’s Bible, by Coverdale, 
under the patronage of Cranmer, the Bible ordered by Royal proclama- 
tion to be provided by all churches; the Genevan version ; the Bishop’s 
Bible ; the Rheims and Douai versions, and the Authorized Version—every 
literary fact connected with each is recorded and estimated; the literary 
characteristics of each are criticised, and so much of the biography of 
each translator and compiler, and of ,the circumstances of production, 
historical and religious, as is necessary for intelligent apprehension. Dr. 
Eadie brings up his historical summary to the present time by a section 
devoted to the history of attempts to secure the revision which is now in 
course of completion. 

As compared with the histories of Lewis, Christopher Anderson, and 
Westcott, and of course with the various introductions, monographs, and 
dictionary articles of a host of others from Newcombe to Dr. Moulton, 
Dr. Eadie’s work is by far the fullest and most complete. It blends the 
critical with the historical, and seems to have had for its object simply the 
bringing together of everything that could possibly be interesting. We 
think that the weakest part of the work is the critical details into which 
the author permits himself to be led. These are necessarily imperfect 
and arbitrary, although sometimes they fill pages with mere lists of words, 
which, after all, are only specimens. Dr. Eadie goes so far as to give long 
lists of vulgar errors in quotations from the Authorised Version. More 
severe restraint in critical particulars, and a little more strength and 
* mastery in generalisation, such as Canon Westcott evinces, would have 
improved both the critical element and the history, which it somewhat 
cumbers. 

The work, however, is a very valuable one. It is the result of vast 
labour, sound scholarship, and large erudition, and must be regarded as 
the sufficient, and one would think the standard, authority for all matters 
emnected with the history of the English Bible. 
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Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By Sir G. B. Ary, 
K.C.B. Longmans and Co. 


This work contains the reflection of a man of science upon a subject in 


which he feels the deepest interest, but with which he has only a slender 
acquaintance. It contains conclusions rather than the processes by which 
they have been reached. These agree in the main with those of Donald- 
son and Colenso. It is not necessary, therefore, for us to criticise what 
has been criticised ad nauseam. We shall simply give such specimens as 
will enable our readers to form a correct notion of the character of the 
work. Sir G. B. Airy holds that the so-called Mosaic books are worthy 
of their designation (Deuteronomy excepted), as being in great part com- 
piled by or under the direction of Moses. Some portions have been after- 
wards interpolated. In the composition of these documents two elements 
were at work, the mythical and traditional ; the former extends down to 
the legend of Lamech, when the traditional begins. 

Respecting the two different (and according to the author discordant) 
accounts of creation, the first is Egyptian, and introduced for the purpose 
of giving sanction to the institution of hebdomadal rest; the second is 
Arabian or Oriental, and is used for confirming the solemnity of mar- 
riage. The account of the Fall is interpreted to mean that mankind was 
degraded by some gross sin against sexual purity, probably premature 


unions. Cain and Abel typify the general hostility beween ‘the feeders . 


‘of sheep’ and ‘the tillers of the ground,’ and especially the relation of 
the Israelites and Egyptian. The myth of Cain’s punishment was devised 
to enforce the limitation of punishment in cases of homicide perpetrated 
in anger without previous contemplation of murder; and the legend of 
Lamech laid down the principle that in the case of unintentional death 
the innocent cause of it was not to be punished. The account of the 


Deluge is regarded as veritable contemporaneous history, but the flood of 


Noah was the overflow of the Nile, and the Mountains of Ararat the. 
mountains that skirted the Nile valley. Moses defied Pharaoh at the 
cutting of the Nile in the presence of his state-officers and nobles, having 


observed by the condition of the river that the calamity of-a flood was. 


impending over Egypt; from which followed the ten plagues in the shape 
of natural results and accompaniments. The destruction of the first-born 
is only a traditional form of the terrible mortality which visited the 
Egyptians, but did not reach the Israelites, who dwelt on drier soil. The: 
number of the Israelites at the Exodus was six thousand instead of six- 
hundred thousand. The division of the sea is only the ebb of the tidal 
wave, and the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night was occasioned 
by the volcanic appearance of Horeb, at this time in eruption, observed 
at a distance, &c. Of such materials is the volume composed, and such 
is the fundamental principle of the author’s interpretation. All that we 
would say here is, that even admitting this principle to be correct, there is 
a far greater significance and deeper meaning in these hoary records than 
these interpretations have yet brought to light. They seem to us to be 
scratching the surface, and to lack the power to turn up the subsoil. But 
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we must also express our belief that such a method of interpretation 
is unjustifiable in reference to any documents, whether sacred or profane, 
and cannot be accepted by any honest inquirer after truth. Its nearest 
analogue is Bacon’s ‘Treatment of the Wisdom of the Ancients,’ which 
is universally condemned in principle, however much admired in its 
teaching. We need not tell our readers that there is a far more able 
and satisfactory way of dealing with these ancient records. 


Cuark’s Forrrcn Lrrary. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. Gover, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Trans- 
lated from the Second French Edition by M. D. Cusin. 
Two Vols. 

Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. By Franz 
Deuitzscu, D.D. Translated from the German by M. G. 
Easton, D.D. Two Vols. 

Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Ezekiel. By Cart 
Friepricu Krzt, D.D. Translated from the German by 
the Rev. James Martin, M.A. Two Vols. Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark. 

We do not hesitate to say that these volumes will prove to be among 
the most valuable and popular of the Biblical commentaries, translations 
of which have been so freely introduced to us. Messrs. Clark have very 
wisely forestalled the desire of many readers for a good specimen of the 
Biblical Literature of Switzerland. M. Godet’s commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel has secured a first-class position, and we hope the pub- 
lishers will include it in their list. For this they have admirably prepared 
the way by this well-executed translation of a more recent work of the 
accomplished author. The introduction to the Gospel of Luke takes 
note of the most advanced and varying speculations as to its authorship 
and sources, and shows that amid the universities, and the coteries 
of German criticism, there is no approach even to the solution of the 
problem; that the different schools are in such diametrical antagonism 
that the confident tone adopted by some of their disciples is purely absurd. 
There is a quiet, modest tone, a calm brave firmness with which Godet 
steers amid these breakers, that excite great confidence in his sagacity 
and in his conclusions. We have read large portions of this translation 
with unusual pleasure, and commend the volume to the students of the 
Gospels with much satisfaction. The speculations of writers on the 
Life of Christ and the origin, literature, and chronology of the Gospels 
are quietly and patiently handled, and though we differ from many con- 
clusions, we cordially admire the spirit of our author’s criticism and the 
solidity of his learning. There are, moreover, brief, condensed sentences 
occurring in the course of the exposition which remind the reader of the 
breviloquentia of Bengel. M. Godet has, at the conclusion of his exegetic 
labours, again reverted to the whole question of the Third Gospel, vindi- 
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eating the historical accuracy of the account of the ‘ Incarnation,’ and of 
the great ‘Journey,’ and of the ‘Ascension.’ The discussion of ‘ its cha- 
‘racter from a religious point of view’ is masterly in the extreme, and the 
exposure of the supposed ‘ motive’ and ‘tendency’ of the suppositious 
writer most complete. He has been compelled to investigate the true 
historic aim of the author of the Acts, as well as that of the Third Gospel, 


admitting honestly the difficulty of his task. In dealing with the time of - 


the composition he works a vein that is singularly rich. But we forbear ; 
the remaining dissertations, added to the prolegomena and the com- 
mentary, make these volumes an unusually valuable addition to the 
exegetical appliances of the Biblical student. 

When the third of Dr. Delitzch’s volumes, containing the Ecclesiastes 
and Song of Solomon, appears we shall have his view of the entire group 
of the cancnical Solomonic literature. A very interesting introduction of 
fifty pages is devoted, not only to the form of this Book and the style of 
the several parts of the collection of Proverbs, ‘ the words of the wise,’ and 
the ‘ appendices,’ but also to the Alexandrian translation of the Book. Our 
author inclines to the view that chapters i-ix. are the hortatory intro- 
duction by another author of the ‘ Proverbs of Solomon’ proper; that in 
chapters x.—xxii. these Proverbs are collected, and that then the appendices 
have been added by different hands and editors. Delitzsch thinks that the 
‘ popular saying’ may be discriminated from the personal production of a 
carefully elaborated parallelism of thought by its smart brevity and by its 
being generally confined to a sentence of a single line. The fewness of 
these incliaes him to the Solomonic authorship of the majority. Still he 
shows how the Hebrew distich is an essentially popular form, and he 
exhibits its various qualities, e.g., ‘ synonymous,’ ‘ antithetic,’ ‘ synthetic,’ 
‘emblematic,’ &c. The linguistic peculiarities of the several groups enable 
him to strengthen the view of authorship mentioned above, and so also 
the doctrinal contents serve to establish the fundamental unity of the 
genuine proverbs and the appendices, and as certainly discriminate these 
from chapters i-ix. Dr. Delitzsch retains here his character for close and 
patient industry, for large and comprehensive thinking, and for occasional 
surprises. The two volumes of Kiel on Ezekiel have the well-known 
characteristics of this able and learned champion of liberal orthodoxy. 
We have now received two volumes of commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment from his prolific pen. The marvel is, that so large a mass of 
exegetical matter should sustain a degree of excellence so high. The 
scholarship rarely fails; the judgment is fresh, independent, and wise ; 
and the knowledge of exegetical literature is very large. The book of 
Ezekiel is dealt with with much sagacity, and firmness of religious inter- 
pretation. His interpretation of the vision of ‘the new kingdom of God’ 
may be adduced in proof. Sometimes we could wish that he might be 
extricated from Hebrew roots, and take a broader view of principles and 
processes. His work, however, is very valuable to Biblical students. 
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The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version (1611), 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation. By BisHors and other 
Currey of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. V.—‘Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
‘Lamentations.’ Vol. VI.—‘ Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
‘Minor Prophets.’ John Murray. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The introduction, commentary, and critical notes illustrating the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah have been written by W. Kay, D.D., Rector of 
Great Leghs; and those illustrating the Books of Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations by R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Both portions 
of this volume provide for the English reader much Biblical information 
and exposition in advance of what is easily accessible in popular com- 
mentaries on the greater Prophets. Dean Payne Smith has brought to his 
task more abundant resources, greater critical acumen, and keener per- 
ception of the magnitude and difficulty of his task than Dr. Kay has 
done. Dr. Kay appreciates the elements of the great problem as to the 
unity of the prophecies of Isaiah, and represents the views of Knobel in 
some detail, but he does not strengthen his position by any close analysis 
of the divergent views of the fragmentists, and he leaves untouched many 
of the difficulties that are created by the hypothesis of double author- 
ship. In this respect Professor Birks, whose Introduction to and Com- 
mentary on Isaiah was originally intended for the ‘ Speaker’s Commen- 
‘tary,’ is far more satisfactory. There is a rhetorical vein in many of the 
brief notes, which, though pleasant to encounter, hardly meets the wants 
of the careful investigator. Take, ¢.g., the comment on Isaiah xli. 18: 
‘I will open rivers in high places . . .’ ‘eminently fulfilled,’ says Dr. 
Kay, ‘in one bare rocky knoll’ (John xix. 17), whereon was planted ‘ the 
‘Tree of Life,’ from the foot of which rivers better than those of Paradise 
‘have flowed forth into the world.’ The principle of interpretation is 
rather remarkable when the author admits that chapter xxii. 25, may 
refer to Shebna or to Eliakim, but that in reality it refers to Christ. He 
was ‘ the nail fastened in a sure place’ that was ‘removed.’ The ground 
on which the reference is made is, that the verbal clauses of tie strange 
prophecy will bear such application. We do not mean, however, by 
quoting a few verses of a laborious commentary, to ask our readers 
to judge of the author or the work as a whole. There is very much 
to admire and value in the commentary, though it is hardly to be 
compared with the work of Dr. Payne Smith. The various questions 
which the literature of Jeremiah has awakened have been steadily 
investigated by the latter; the difficulties of this subject have been 
frankly admitted, and often greatly reduced by wise suggestion and 
considerable learning. Making use of the most recent investigation 
into the chronology of Assyrian kings, and bringing the varied sources 
of information together, Dean Smith has presented a very effective 
and suggestive sketch of the times and political complications amid 
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which the life of Jeremiah was cast. With the aid of many scattered 
hints he has sketched the career of Jeremiah from his excitable youth 
to his weary and disappointed age. He has analysed the state of 
Jeremiah’s mind when apparently conflicting prophecies were burning 
and contending within him, and while condemning the rebellious temper 
which bade him at times to break out into reproachful and apparently 
irreverent language, he has given a psychological study of the heart of the 
man and the trust of the prophet worthy of close attention. Dr. Smith 
gives up all attempts to rearrange the chronological order of the later 
chapters, and draws from the very difficulties of the arrangement proof of 
the extraordinary reverence paid in the prophet’s lifetime, and shortly 
afterwards, to the ipsissima verba of the Prophet. He offers interesting 
speculations to explain the difference of arrangements followed by the 
Masoretic Text and by the LXX. translators of the latter portion of the 
Book. The commentary is singularly interesting and thoughtful, while 
the whole volume is worthy of its place in the noble series of which it 
forms a part. 

The sixth volume of ‘The Speaker’s Commentary ’ completes the revision 
and exposition of the translation of the Old Testament, and is of unusual 
magnitude. No fewer than eight distinct writers have taken part in its 
compilation. Dr. Currie has commented on Ezekiel, and Mr. Fuller on 
Daniel, the latter embodying the materials left for this purpose by the late 
Ven. Archdeacon H. J. Rose. Prebendary Meyrick has undertaken the 
work on the prophecies of Joel and Obadiah; Mr. Huxtable, the prophecies 
of Hosea and Jonah; Professor Gandell, those of Amos, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah; the editor, Canon Cook, has dealt with the prophecies of 
Habbakuk, and Canon Drake, with those of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. The work generally is performed with skill and compression, 
and with scholarly and devout feeling. The learned authors have brought 
to their task, not only a fair knowledge of Hebrew and cognate languages, 
but have made valuable use of the recent discoveries in Mesopotamia, and 
of the results derivable from the cuneiform inscriptions and Accadian 
literature, so far as they have been brought within the range of European 
study by the researches of Rawlinson, Lenormant, Schrader, Oppert, and 
G. Smith. This is especially the case in the valuable and candid werk of 
Mr. Fuller. He was placed at some advantage by the MSS. of Arch- 
deacon Rose, as also by the vast literature already in existence on the 
canonicity, genuineness, philology, history, and prophecies of the Book of 
Daniel. Many of the special notes are singularly rich, and some very 
difficult problems are discussed with modesty and great learning. The 
extraordinary vindication of the accuracy of Daniel’s reference to Bel- 
shazzar, effectuated by a cuneform inscription, is very well put, and the 
honesty with which the position, name, and reality of Darius the Mede 
are left still in the region of hypothesis deserves all credit. The 
numerous proofs of the author’s acquaintance with Babylonian customs 
have been marshalled with great care. Since Babylon is now rising 
up out of her mystic mounds to speak of her own civilisation and re- 
ligious ideas, it is becoming, as Lenormant honestly confesses, more and 
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more impossible to relegate the Book of Daniel to the age of the Macca- 

bees. The authors of this commentary accept fully the supernatural 

character of the events recorded and the prophetic character of the latter 

chapters. The lengthened commentary on Ezekiel is written with more 

prolixity and less light. We may have missed the references, but we are 

surprised to see no allusion to the able commentaries either of Principal 

Fairbairn or the late Dr. Eben. Henderson; in fact, even the German 

commentators scarcely appear to have aided Dr. Currie. He has made 

some acute suggestions here and there, and many interesting discussions 
occur. We will not attempt to adjudicate here between Mr. Ferguson and 
this author as to the plan of the Temple. Ferguson seems justly 

aggrieved that, in professing to represent his views, most important con- 

siderations have been omitted. Professor Gandell’s note on the difficult 

quotation by St. Stephen, from the LXX. version of Amos v. 26, 27,is very 
valuable. Mr. Huxtable’s interesting introduction to Jonah touches with 

great skill on many questions, investigates the typical character of the 
principal event in Jonah’s life, analyses the Psalm of Jonah, and its points 
of contact with the older Scriptures, and urges that the moral purpose 

of the book is to bring out the compatibility of Jonah’s knowledge and 
disobedience, and the contrast between the baseness of a well-instructed 
Hebrew and the willingness to receive a Divine message, and act upon it, 
on the part of a Gentile and idolatrous king. We are surprised that he 
takes no notice of Dean Payne Smith’s most interesting speculation that 
the whole burden of the book makes it a kind of proem to the prophetical 
literature of the Canon. We are a little disappointed with the ‘ intro- 
* duction’ to several of the prophets, and particularly with that to Malachi. 
The bearing of this mighty trumpet-peal on the life-work of the last and 
greatest of the prophets is hardly touched, and positively not a word is 
said on ‘the Sun of Righteousness.’ 

It would be well if a volume could be prepared, however, by some of 
these learned students of Hebrew literature (1) on the effect produced by 
this entire prophetic ministry, (2) on the whole history that it covers, and 
(3) on the period that intervenes and the events that occur before the 
first fragment of the New Testament sees the light. The ordinary 
English reader has now in his hand an extensive commentary upon, and 
introduction to, the Old Testament, which takes account of the latest dis- 
coveries and speculations in the realms of history, archeology, chronology, 
and Biblical exegesis, which is candid and critical, while it is conservative 
of the supernatural elements, the moral sanctity and the typical significance 
of the most wonderful literature in the world. We heartily thank the 
authors for their labour of love, and congratulate the editor that, though 
the work of so many of his colleagues has been arrested by death, he 


_ has proceeded thus far with such remarkable regularity, and, upon the 


whole, with such brilliant success. 
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The Psalms, with Introductions and Critical Notes. By A. C. 
Jennines, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, and W. H. 
Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer, and late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Books III. and IV. (Psalms 
Ixxiii.-evi.) Vol. II. Book VY. (Psalms evii.-cl.) Mac- 
millan and Co. 


This interesting portion of the Psalter is presented as in the Authorised 
Version, with very scholarly introductions and critical notes, which take 
account of the best grammatical comments of recent times, refer the Psalms 
to their probable authorship and date, and grapple with the principal 
lexical and syntactical difficulties. The authors give good reasons for 
ascribing many of these Psalms to David himself, notably Psalms 
Ixxxiv. and Ixxxvi., and refer Psalm Ixxxix. to the reign of David. They 
regard Psalm xc. as a genuine production of Moses, and therefore one 
of the earliest fragments of the Bible. In virtue of certain pronomi- 
nal suffixes occurring in Psalm ciii. 3, 4, 5, though the authors of the 
comments before us do not place the greatest confidence in this principle 
of interpretation, they attribute this noble Psalm to the latest period of 
the exile. Psalm cx.is regarded as strictly and exclusively Messianic. 
The commentary upon it is chiefly remarkable fora severe animadversion 
on the Talmudical erudition of authors whom less learned readers 
have been disposed to trust implicitly, viz. Schéttgen and the ‘ Pugio 
Fidei’ of Raymond Martini. The terrible curses of Psalm cix. are re- 
garded, as is customary with commentators, as the language of the 
Psalmist, and not of hisenemy. The authors have followed no plan in 
the pointing of the Hebrew, introduced copiously in the notes. Some- 
times it is given, more frequently it is omitted altogether, the words 
being appended in Roman character. The amended translations are often 
very happy and suggestive, and the volume will be a useful addition to 
the literature of the Psalms. 


Isaiah XL.-LXVI., with the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. 
By Marruew Arnoyp. Macmillan and Co. 


This work was originally published in a smaller and less expensive 
form as a Bible-reading for schools. It is now revised, but not materially 
altered, for general readers. It is at present, therefore, intended for a 
different and more matured class. But we venture to think that this 
change of front, so to speak, is a decided mistake, unless Mr. Arnold had 
furnished a new and scientific translation. To offer to advanced readers 
what is merely a correction of the old version is to follow a course which 
is unsatisfactory in principle and has never been attended with success. 
A translation, however clear and elegant the English, unless executed on 
a different principle and with far greater knowledge of the original than 
the present exhibits, will never enable the most assiduous reader to grasp 
the thoughts of the inspired writers. The professed modesty of the author 
is at variance with the tone and daring of the attempt. No one need 
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doubt that Mr. Arnold’s knowledge of Hebrew is meagre and superficial, 
—indeed, as humble as he acknowledges it to be; but one is surprised 
that the consciousness of this fact does not prevent him from essaying 
arrangements, renderings, and criticisms which require the most matured 
scholarship. It is highly amusing to find Mr. Arnold shocked at the 
innovations introduced by McCheyne into his translation of Isaiah, and 
characterising the displacement of the noble and consecrated expressions, 
‘judgment’ and ‘ righteousness,’ as absolutely wanton. But a little obser- 
vation convinces one that this is on account of their rhythmical character 
rather than of their actual meaning. In fact, the poetical character of these 
old prophecies is their chief attraction to the author of the present work ; 
which he designates as that of ‘boundless exhilaration.’ And the moral 
of the whole seems to be that others could enter into this new life of hope 
and courage, this millennial state, by transferring their ‘centre,’ or 
starting-point for forming their conception of the development and 
destiny of man, from the history of Greece and Rome to the conquest of 
Babylon and the restoration of the Jewish exiles. Like everything which 
comes from the hands of this great master of style, it is a model of clear 
and beautiful English. This feature of excellence well serves to hide a 
multitude of faults. 


The New Testament, with Notes and Comments. Accompanied 
with Maps and Illustrations. By the Rev. Lyman Ansorr. 
Vol. I.—‘ Matthew and Mark.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a new claimant for popular uses, after the school of Alfred 
Barnes, Jacobi, Whedon, &c. It is intended to give the results rather than 
the processes of scholarship, the conclusions rather than the controversies 
of scholars. It is intended for ‘ clergymen, Christian parents, Sunday- 
‘school teachers, Bible women, lay preachers.’ All quotations in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, &c., are translated. It is founded on the best 
text of the original Greek, and where necessary a new translation is 
given. Some thirty excursuses on special topics are given. Bible arche- 
ology has been laid under contribution. Illustrations are freely given ; 
the notes are extensive, and carefully and sensibly made; and illustrative 
quotations are largely introduced. Parallel passages and Scripture refer- 
ences are given; and a New Testament gazetteer is appended; while an 
Introduction supplies all needful bibliographical information. The aim of 
the writer has been to supply a complete apparatus of all that is requisite 
for the interpretation of the New Testament. It is by far the most com- 
plete of the popular commentaries that have come under our notice, and, 
so far as we have tested it, the author seems to have done his work with 
scholarly skill and with reverent care. We must add that, being an 
American, Mr. Abbott naturally quotes more frequently from American 
writers than a writer in England would do. 
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TuHroLocicaL TRANSLATION Funp. 


The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
Investigated. By Dr. Epwarp Zeiten. To which is 
prefixed Dr. F. Oversecx’s ‘Introduction to the Acts,’ 
from Dz Werte’s ‘Handbook.’ Translated by JoserH 
Dare, B.A. Two Vols. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By the late 
Dr. Grora Heryrich Avaust von Ewaup. Translated 
by J. Frep. Samira. Vol. I.—Joel, Amos, Hosea, and 
Zakharya, Chaps. IX.-XI. Williams and Norgate. 


We need say concerning Dr. Zeller’s work only that it has been twenty- 
two years before the public, and has not greatly affected critical thought. 
Its theory is that the Acts were written for an apologetic purpose, viz., to 
extenuate and glorify Paul; that it was so manipulated for this end; and 
such liberty taken with facts as that it is historically unreliable, and that 
its statements are in utter and hopeless contradiction to Paul's Letters ; 
Paley’s ‘Hore’ being consequently a pure hallucination. The editor, 
however, still thinks that the subtantial correctness of Zeller’s views can 
hardly be doubted, although he admits that ‘some details are perhaps 
‘pushed to an extreme;’ but then only those theologians aecept Zeller 
who are ‘free to follow truth.’ ‘The author’s notions of the duty of 
‘historical truth were different from ours, the perversion of tradition for 
‘ party purposes did not appear to him reprehensible. His work, therefore, 
‘is a tendency work.’ 

We are glad to receive this instalment of a competent translation 
of Ewald’s great work on the Hebrew Prophets, which, Mr. Smith’s 
modest deprecation notwithstanding, is both accurate and smooth, 
although nothing that Ewald wrote can be described as easy reading. 
Ewald is as dogmatic and arbitrary in this, which is perhaps the greater 
work, as he is in his ‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,’ of which Mr. Russell 
Martineau and his collaborateurs have given us such an excellent English 
version. He is often paradoxical, and always rationalistic; but compared 
with Kuenen and Zeller he is orthodoxy itself. For example, he is at utter 
variance with the latter about the historical value of the ‘ Acts of the 
‘ Apostles.’ 

His book on the Prophets contains some grand conceptions on 
the Prophets’ character and work, and his admiring eulogies are very 
fervent. Still he knows what the Prophets were, and thought, and did 
better than they knew themselves—a great deal better than the ‘man 
‘in the next street.’ Ewald is » writer from whom, however you may 
differ in particular views, you must learn something and always get 
great inspirations. We are very thankful that English students should 

have access to his works, and trust only that this great work on the 
Prophets may be completed as well as it is here begun. 
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It is suggestive of the morality of critical quotations that the six pages 
and thirty notices of the publications of the Theological Translation Fund 
here reprinted, should be taken from only twelve journals, and these, with 


two exceptions, all of one class. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Expounded in a Series of 
Discourses. By the late Roserr §. Canpuisu, D.D. 


Adam and C. Black. 

Dr. Candlish’s manner of exegetical pulpit discourse, as well as his 
general theological position, is so well known to all readers of theological 
books that it is unnecessary to do more than announce this posthumous 
volume. The depth and richness of the Epistle to the Ephesians, especially 
its lofty doctrinal reaches, were peculiarly suited to the cast of Dr. Candlish’s 
mind, which delighted in keen analysis. Here are twenty-five discourses, 
full of intensity both of thought and feeling, and which will be very helpful 
to homiletical students of the Epistle. 


Philosophy Without Assumptions. By T. P. Kirxmay, M.A., 
F.R.S. Longmans and Co. 

In a certain sense the prediction of the divine Seer is being fulfilled, 
when not only the earth, but also the heavens are shaken. The most 
sacred convictions of many minds are ruthlessly assailed by destructive 
criticisms, whose professed aim is to strike a balance between the 
world within and the world without—to establish an equilibrium between 
current belief and actual facts. We are informed by great authorities that 
‘matter is only the permanent possibility of sensation,’ ‘ the ego only the 
‘permanent possibility of feeling,’ ‘mind only a series of feelings,’ and 
that body is only one of the groups in the series. Thought is but the 
product of molecular action on the brain, and man is neither more nor 
less than a fasciculus of sensations and impulses, which are fortuitous and 
evanescent. According to this school, the whole of human action is re- 
duced to a mechanical process and limited to the present sphere of 
being. The ethical and theological counterpart of such a creed necessi- 
tates the rejection of the universally recognised ideas of responsibility and 
duty, and involves the suspension, if not the denial, of the existence of 
God. In fact, it converts the whole phenomena of human existence, how- 
ever sublime, into a series of mechanical mundane operations. It is no 
wonder if statements which blight our best hopes and noblest aspirations 
should call forth vigorous protests and severe critiques. The volume be- 
fore us is but one of several, which have lately appeared, for the defence 
of old truths against modern assailants. One object Mr. Kirkman has in 
view, is to show that the eosmical philosophy is based, as to its fundamen- 
tal principles, on mere assumptions. Another and more important object 
is to present a philosophy which starts from no assumptions, but rests on 
a fact which we cannot deny without the absurdity of self-contradiction, 
and to show that the necessary inference from the fact completely de- 
molishes the assumptions lying at the foundation of the most popular 
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modern systems. We entirely concur with Mr. Kirkman that many of 
the above statements are most crude and untenable; such definitions of 
matter and mind are no definitions of either. The author’s chief objection 
to this school is, that, while professedly propounding the question what is, 
they are endeavouring to answer the question what must be. Mr. Kirk- 
man has a profound contempt for what he calls the must be’s and can’t 
be’s of philosophers, and maintains that, if the ‘must follow’ of mathema- 
tical science were substituted for the ‘must be’ of the cosmical philosophy, 
the truth that remained might be put into a very narrow compass. It is 
because the author believes that the question what is can neither be 
directly answered nor scientifically demonstrated that he prefers the 
starting-point of Descartes to that of either Spinoza, who attempted 
to define substance, or of Ferrier, who seems to assume that he is 
in the presence of others. He states it thus: ‘I am, and I know that 
‘IT am, a conscious thinker.’ But in ‘I am’ ‘I will’ is given, and ‘I will’ 
involves ‘I can,’ and by means of this ‘ will force’ he makes his way from 
the inner and limited world ‘I am’ to the outer and real world. But what 
is this world? So far as it ean be known, it consists of forces found and 
localised by the will-force of each ‘I can.’ Hence will is designated the 
force-finder and force-measurer. For the ‘I can’ involves ‘I ought,’ by 
means of which he reaches the existence of other conscious and kindred 
beings. This is, in brief, the substance of ‘Philosophy without Assump- 
‘tions.’ By means of these principles and methods he proceeds to combat 
Spencer’s views, which, according to our author, deprives man both of his 
will and subsisting personality by making the personal ego to consist in 
the aggregate of the feelings and ideas of the moment, and the will in an 
impulse composed of a group of psychical states, and this impulse as alone 
determining the ensuing action. Matthew Arnold’s philosophy of religion 
is handled with a severe but well-deserved criticism. It is in many 
respects the best that has yet appeared. Mill’s ‘Definition of Cause’ is 
shown to involve the vulgar error on the question. Professor Tyndall 
and his comrades are severely castigated for their laxity of thought and 
language, and especially for their grandiloquent terms, which darken 
knowledge and dazzle the half-learned. Having said so much in sym- 
pathy with the character and object of the work, we must briefly point out 
its defects. We gravely doubt whether there is such a thing as Philosophy 
without Assumption ; but of one thing we are fully sure, that in adopting 
the Cartesian standpoint the author is guilty of assuming much more 
than he is aware of. Besides, is the existence of the non ego to be proved, 
while that of the ego is to pass unquestioned? Further, Mr. Kirkman’s 
views of matter are not likely, nor do they deserve, to meet with accept- 
ance. Matter he regards as non-existent, or non-proven, a mere conjecture ; 
we aré acquainted only with force. All that can be affirmed of matter is 
that there are certain force points, or loci of force. In our opinion, 
matter is quite as discoverable as force, and no more liable to be abused. 
The author's chief aim throughout is to do battle with abstraction; but. 


is not his favourite ‘foree’ as much an abstraction as most of the terms he 


assails? While deeply sympathising with the lofty tone and earnestness 
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of the work, we sincerely regret that the criticism is so personal and the 
condemnation of opponents so sweeping. The philosophy he criticises 
under that title is in no sense materialistic. The work is highly interest- 
ing and instructive, full of genuine wit and lofty sentiment. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology, as Applied to the Illustra- 
tion of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papition, 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Clarendon 
Press Series, Oxford. 


This very useful manual is an epitome of the vast body of information 
on the difficult subject of word-building collected by Curtius, Schleicher, 
Corssen, and others. Mr. Peile’s well-known volume, ‘ An Introduetion 
‘to Greek and Latin Etymology,’ following and improving upon Dr. 
Donaldson’s ‘ New Cratylus,’ had prepared the way for English students 
to look somewhat deeper into the formative principles of language and 
the laws of organic changes and substitutions than ordinary school- 
teaching had attempted. Difficult as the subject is, and to most minds 
perhaps uninviting, it cannot te denied that, both as a subject for thought 
and reasoning, and as a corrective to the mere esthetic or sentimental 
element in classical study, the science of philology is one of great import- 
ance, especially to more advanced scholars. For it naturally follows 
after a knowledge of grammar, and explains phenomena which had 
merely been acquired as facts. The main object of the work, the author 
tells us, is ‘the philological explanation of the inflection in Greek and 
‘Latin.’ To do this, he adds, some knowledge of the classification of 
languages is necessary, of the laws of vocalisation, of roots, changes of 
sound, &e. The question, What is the origin of language? he does not 
attempt te discuss. He regards it, ‘not as a faculty or capacity, but a 
‘developed result’—the result of unconscious imitation; and this, we 
think, is the best account that can be given of the fact of human speech 
and its varieties, the law of change, or ‘flux,’ affecting speech much in 
the same way as it does all organic creations. Neither the origin nor the 
ultimate form of ‘roots’ being discoverable, we must take them as a stock 
on which language is engrafted, a stock as incapable of change or addi- 

‘tion as the materials out of which various rocks are formed or the chemi- 
cal elements which combine to form an organic whole. The author seems, 
however, somewhat to incline to Mr. Darwin’s views when he says ‘ it is 
‘at least probable that language owes its origin to a combination of 
‘imitational and interjectional sounds.’ 

After defining ‘agglutinative’ and ‘inflectional’ stages in the growth of 
language—the one being a joining of mere roots, the others a modification 
of them, especially as suffixes—the author takes a typical word, eiju, from 
a root z, ‘to go,’ and shows that the termination is a corruption or weaken- 
ing of the first personal pronoun ma, so that i ma means ‘go I,’ or ‘I go’ 
(will go). Chapter ii., ‘ Classification of Languages,’ contains an immense 
amount of information, so condensed that much industry and attention 
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will be required to master it. The ‘tables of correspondence’ are valu- 
able as illustrations, but unsuited for learning by heart. 

The author takes the same view as Mr. Peile of the cause of change in 
the forms of words. It is ‘the endeavour, conscious or unconscious, to 
‘secure ease of articulation.’ Of course, to organs of voice differently 
constituted from long hereditary use or other conditions, a sound easy to 
one may be difficult to, or even wholly unpronounceable by, another. But 
the amount of breath, or effort, in expending it is generally the determining 
cause of weakening sounds. Thus, a newsboy, who has to bawl all the 
morning along railway trains-at his station, ‘Day’s paper!’ almost in- 
variably pronounces the word piper, because pi requires rather less force 
of lung than pa, and thus a real muscular economy is unconsciously 
effected when a repetition of the monosyllable some hundreds of times 
is a daily necessity. 

The most important part of this complete, though by no means large, 


manual is in chapters vi. vii. and viii., explaining the theory and prin- , 


ciples of inflexion, severally of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. A compari- 
son in all these with Sanscrit forms makes the reading difficult to those 
who have not some preliminary acquaintance with the laws of language. 
In Appendix I. some of the best and most authentic specimens of early 
Latin inscriptions are given and explained. On the whole, this is certainly 
the best manual of philology that has yet appeared. The difficulty is 
inherent to the nature of the subject, not, we are disposed to think, to the 
author’s treatment of it, which is well arranged and philosophical. 


The Sensualistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century Con- 
sidered. By Rosert L. Dasyey, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the Union Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church of the South, Prince Edward, Vir- 
ginia. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


We suppose this is intended to be a popular work, and philosophical 
calmness and scientific precision may not have been aimed at by the 
writer. But Dr. Dabney writes in so heated a spirit and uses such 
vehement language, that what ought to be a philosophical treatise 
reads like a theological malediction. The very name of the book illus- 
trates this. Hard words break no bones, but neither do they do any 
good; and why apply the word ‘ sensualistic’ to a philosophy which for 
many years has been accurately and much less offensively designated as 
‘sensationalism’? When we read Dr. Dabney’s opening sentences, we 
despaired of his work, so far as philosophy is concerned. His second 
sentence runs thus: ‘ We shall see that it is a just charge against the 
‘sensualistic philosophy that it not seldom inclines its advocates to this 
‘dominion of beastly lusts.’ Is there any possible excuse for this sort 
of writing? It injures the cause of those who have most at heart the 
scientific refutation of sensationalism in a philosophical spirit. We 
regret this all the more,—for this fault of temper and treatment per- 
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vades the book,—because Dr. Dabney displays considerable acuteness in 
many of his analyses, in his expositions of the defects of the various 
systems of, to use a long term, Evolutionary Materialism ; and especially 
in his criticisms of the principles and positions of those thinkers whose 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge leads them logically, if not always 
really, to sceptical nescience. There is nothing new in the exposure of 
the fallacies of the late Sir William Hamilton and the late Dr. Mansel’s 
views regarding the Infinite and the Absolute; but the criticism is keen 
and incisive, and the points are clearly taken. We have every sympathy 
also with the exposure of the illogical conclusions of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
whose ‘ philosophy,’ in our opinion, is vastly overrated ; but no treatment 
of the English ‘sensualistic’ philosophy will be complete without also 
dealing with Mr. Lewes’s ‘Reasoned Realism.’ Perhaps Dr. Dabney 
wrote his book before Mr. Lewes’s work was known to him. Owing, it 
may be, to the lack of supervision in passing through the press, there are 
numerous misprints and blunders in the volume, some of them serious, 
as when ‘ Huxley and Flint’ are classed together as English Materialists. 
Who is the ‘ Flint’ here referred to? Surely not Professor Flint, who is 
one of the ablest philosophical advocates of Theism and of a rational 
spiritualism that we have. Writers who think themselves justified in 
using such strong language as the following outburst contains,—‘ What 
‘foul juggling fiend has possessed any cultivated man of this Christian 
‘age, that he should grovel through so many gross sophistries in order to 
‘dig his way down to this loathsome degradation, ?—viz., Materialism, 
which is denounced as ‘ this modern Paganism’ that ‘chooses the beast 
‘for his (sic) parent, and casts his (sic) God utterly away,’-—ought to be 
careful of their own accuracy, and this Dr. Dabney certainly has not 
been. 


The Expositor. Vol. Iil. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We are glad to learn from the preface to this volume that the success of 
‘The Expositor’ outstrips the expectations of those who started it, and 
that it. has passed beyond the domain of good wishes and claims congratu- 
lations. It has had a remunerative circulation from the very first, and 
that circulation is still gradually, and hence it may be hoped the more 
surely, increasing. We will content ourselves, therefore, with saying that 
it most eminently deserves its success, and we are glad that a discerning 
public have not been blind to its solid merits. It is a gratifying indication 
that that which is really good does not appeal in vain. 

The same general characteristics as of the fo: mer volumes are maintained 
in this, and the same contributors. Dr. Reynolds continues his exposi- 
tions on the Pastoral Epistles, the Dean of Canterbury contributes papers 
on Samuel and the Schools of the Prophets, Professor Plumptre continues 
his papers on the Seven Churches of Asia. Some Notes on the Epistle to 
the Romans, by the late Bishop Thirlwall, are of some value, although 
they are somewhat elementary. The rest of the volume consists of 
miscellaneous papers on various Biblical and homiletical topies. 
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The Study: Helps for Preachers, from English, American, and 
Continental Sources. Third Series. R. D. Dickinson. 

The ‘Study’ devotes itself almost exclusively to material that may be 
used in the pulpit. Of theological essays as such it has but few. Ser- 
mons, sermon outlines, sermon exegesis, sermon hints, and illustrations 
fill its pages; and a very legitimate use of all this may be made by men 
of imperfect training or power, or of few books. 

A series of sermons on our Lord’s conversations, by Dr. Adams, of New 
York, are good, although we somewhat recoil from the designation, ‘ an 
‘obtuse sensualist,’ which he applies to the Woman of Samaria. A series 
of papers on prayer, by Dr. Manning, of Boston, are also to be com- 
mended. Dr. Perry contributes some suggestive sermons from the Book 
of Proverbs. 

The exegetical matter consists of the first chapters of the Apocalpse, by 
the Rev. Joseph S. Exell; of Colossians, by the Rev. G. Barlow; and 
of Galatians, by the Rey. R. Nicholls. These, we think, are of less value, 
considering the affiuence of able and cheap commentaries. The volume 
is a rich repertory of preaching matter 


SERMONS. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, and on Various 
Occasions. By J.B. Moztxx, D.D. (Rivingtons.) This is one of the 
most able volumes of sermons of late years. It is rich in philosophic 
thought and full of massive strength. It is worthy of the best days of the 
English pulpit, when it aimed to instruct the people in theological truth 
as well as to excite them to religious feeling, when it grappled with 
sceptical principles as well as urged homiletical ethics and sentiments. 
The volume is an appreciable, and we would venture to say a permanent, 
contribution to owr best pulpit literature. The sermons are perfectly 
unconventional, and are full of keen insight into both the courses of 
modern thought and the tendencies of modern life. Each sermon is a 
well-arranged unity. It grasps some one great principle or phase of 
thought and thoroughly reasons it out. For instance, the sermon on 
‘Eternal Life’ expounds and vindicates that evidence waiting verifica- 
tion, which lies between ignorance and absolute demonstration, but 
which, nevertheless, justly claims practical acceptance—the evidence 
upon which the hope of immortality rests. The sermon on the Atonement, 
again, exposes the unwarrantableness of a hasty rejection of the doctrine 
of Christ’s sacrifice, founded upon a partial conception of it. Of the more 
ethical sermons, the two best, and they are both very masterly, are on 
‘Our Duty to our Equals’ and ‘On War.’ In each the line of thought is 
patiently and thoroughly wrought out to its issue. One feels the satis- 
faction of having read a prelection in which the vigour and thoroughness 
of philosophic thought blend with the lucidity and practicalness of 
the preacher’s urgency. One feels, too, what religious power there is in 
the momentum of clear and strong religious truth, and how infinitely 
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superior, for all practical religious purposes, it is to the mere excitement of 
passion. Strength, subtlety, sympathy, and thoroughness are combined in 
a degree that make the volume notable among the products of the 
English pulpit. As befits academical discourses, they are philosophical 
in structure and somewhat stately in style. Less vivid and oratorical 
than many, they are as solid and powerful as any since Butler’s—— 
The Intercegsory Prayer of our Lord. An Exposition of the Seven- 
teenth Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. By the late James Spence, M.A., 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Spence had but just completed the 
preparation for the press of this volume when he was called to his rest. 
It will be valued by many who have precious memories of his ministry. 
The expositions are both scholarly, evangelical, and practical, and are 
prepared in the light of the best critical and theological authorities —— 
Elijah the Prophet. By the Rev. Witu1am Taytor, D.D. Dr. Taylor, 
the successor of Dr. J. P. Thompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, is winning golden opinions as a faithful and effective preacher. The 
present volume is a very favourable specimen of pulpit exposition. It 
avoids rhetorical declamation and is instinct with practical urgency. At 
the same time, there is in the characters of Jezebel and Ahab occasion and 
demand for much subtle analysis of character, and Dr. Taylor is fully 
equal to it. He has imbued himself with the knowledge and feeling of the 
period, and with a firm grasp he sets forth the great teachings of the 
history. Sermons Preached in the College Chapel, Cheltenham, 
during the First Year of his Office, 1874-75. By the Rev. HERBERT 
Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College. (Macmillan and Co.) 
There is somewhat too much of circumstance about Dr. Kynaston’s 
sermons, and he sometimes fails to grasp the deeper principles of his 
theme; otherwise the sermons are direct and practical, and, notwithstand- 
ing a certain monotony of style, would no doubt be interesting to their 
youthful auditors.——-Our Social Relationships and Life in London. 
Lectures Delivered at the King’s Weigh-house Chapel. By the Rev. 
Wiutiam Braven. (James Clarke and Co.) Two series of lectures, 
preached by Mr. Braden in the ordinary course of his ministry,—the first 
treating of the relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, employers and employed, the rich and the poor, &c.; 
the second of London work,'companionships, amusements, and business. The 
pertinence of such lectures to a congregation in the heart of the metro- 
polis is obvious, but their practical good sense and penetrating wisdom and 
fidelity give them a fitness and a value everywhere. Few preachers deal 
thus formally with the practical ethics of life. Mr. Braden has dealt with. 
them so ably and searchingly, and yet with such broad human sympathies, 
that we can most heartily commend his book for the use both of families 
and of young men.——Tremadoc Sermons. By H. W. Grimuey, M.A. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) Mr. Grimley’s sermons are somewhat dis- 
appointing. They are not common-place,—gleams of thoughtfulness are 
upon every page, they are often suggestive in a high degree, but they fail 
to reach the last issue, to press the thought home; they leave us with the 
feeling of something unsaid, and that often the chief thing; they speak 
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more about things than the things themselves. This is true of the first 
four sermons,—the ‘Hidden Life,’ the ‘Transfiguration,’ ‘The Testi- 
‘mony of the Grave-clothes,’ and ‘ Dives and Lazarus.’ We are delayed 
by cireumstance, by sentiments,—the great depths of the spiritual life, the 
great meanings of the Transfiguration, the great proofs of the Resurrection, 
the great mysteries of the future life are not touched. They are sermons, 
again, not without thought and strength, but they want grip; they 
do not produce the feeling that the last word which can be said has 
been said.——The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. By 
Tuomas J. Crawrorp, D.D. (William Blackwood and Sons.) Dr. 
Crawford’s sermons are very different in character. He was one of that 
class of thinkers who cannot leave a theme until he has thoroughly 
mastered it, who cannot cover up great spiritual mysteries with mere 
descriptions of circumstance or vague sentiments. He is able and 
thorough, and whether you may agree with his positions or not, you feel 
that he has carefully taken and strongly entrenched them. These 
sermons were preached during his pastoral life, and were not revised by 
him for the press. They are a worthy memorial of the preacher, while 
they also indicate the trained theologian. They are solid rather than 
brilliant, but they are also spiritual and practical. Dr. Crawford was a 
moderate Calvinist, and his sermons are good specimens of strong, 
thorough Evangelical teaching.——The Last Three Sermons Preached 
at Oxford in 1839 and 1840 by Pamir W. Suurrieworrs, D.D., 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester. (Rivingtons.) A republication of three 
very good sermons, originally preached and published as a protest from 
the standpoint of Evangelical theology against the Romanising teachings of 
the Oxford school; they are on ‘Justification by Faith,’ the ‘ Merciful 
‘Character of the Gospel Covenant,’ and the ‘ Sufficiency of Scripture as a 
‘Rule of Faith.——Gleanings from the Pastures of Tekoa: being 
Lectures on Texts taken from the Book of Amos. By Rosert WILLIAM 
Forrest, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, South Kensington. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) These lectures were apparently unwritten by the preacher, and 
reported from his lips. As such, therefore, they are to be judged. They 
are intelligent, earnest, simple sermons, characterised by considerable 
freshness, and adapted to be useful——Philosophy of the Atonement, and 
other Sermons preached at Union-street Chapel, Brighton. By WabE 
Rosinson. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The title which Mr. Robinson has 
given to his volume is hardly justified by the three sermons from which it 
is derived. They make no pretension to a philosophy of the Atonement, 
but touch it only at certain points. The sermons are somewhat frag- 
mentary ; they appear to have been spoken before they were written out, 
and to have been largely reproduced from reports of members of the con- 
gregation. They are of a high order, their thinking is strong and inde- 
pendent, and often touches truths not always perceived, but of great 
beauty and power. Sometimes they pass beyond the range of ordinary 
hearers; they are also very spiritual in conception, and very devout and 
earnest in feeling. The volume is by no means to be confounded with the 
wishy-washy productions so often published as sermons. It is the work 
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of a strong, imaginative, devout mind, and well worth perusal.—— 
Jesus in the Midst. By Grorce Cron. (Glasgow: Thomas D. 
Morison.) A short series of sermons on our Lord’s anointing, in 
the Pharisee’s house, by the woman who was a sinner. Echoes 
From a Continental City and a London Suburb. By Joun F. 
SERJEANT, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Fulham, formerly of Paris. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Sarjeant’s preparatory 
notes to each sermon are amusing, from the naivetéwith which he tells us 
how often and where each sermon has been preached, and from what 
sources he took it, with now and then a characterisation of it added. 
Simplicity, earnestness, Evangelical feeling, sympathies with many forms 
of good, and a certain talkiness are the characteristics of the sermons. 
——Memorials of a Ministry on the Clyde. Being Sermons Preached in 
Gourock Free Church. By the late Rey. Ropert Macettor. With a 
Biographical Notice by Rev. A. B. Brucr, Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.) Mr. Macellor was. 
a young Free Church minister, who was licensed in 1858, become pastor at 
Gourock in 1864, and died in 1875. Concerning him Professor Bruce 
adduces, and apparently endorses, the testimony of Mr. Thomson, an old 
college friend of his own: ‘He was a man of rare gifts and attainments, 
‘and so gentle, genial, tender, and loving, there was nothing we could not 
‘confide to him. . . . His lectures were entirely original,—like everything 
‘else, the product of his own mind; and frequently were of extraordinary | 
‘ eloquence, equal to the finest passages of the greatest of pulpit orators.” 
The volume hardly bears out this superlative eulogy, but it indicates a 
man of fine intellectual power, vigorous, independent, acute, well in- 
formed, and with a high degree of oratorical faculty. A feeble constitu- 
tion, presaging early death, alone hindered him apparently from attaining 
an eminent place among the preachers of his Church. His sermons were 
well conceived and wrought out in forms of great freshness and beauty. 
——Waiting for the Light, and other Sermons. By Davi Waiaut, 
M.A., Vicar of Stoke Bishop, Bristol. (Henry S. King and Co.) These 
are no common-place sermons. They are ‘strong and independent, and 
often suggestive. Their lack is depth. They lean too much to the side 
of intellectual exposition; they come short in that close grapple with 
the spiritual soul, that penetrating power which possesses and satisfies. 
They often excite expectations they do not fulfil, and turn a little too 
frequently upon theological curiosities. But they are full of intelligence, 
suggestiveness, and vigour.——Foundation Truths. Lectures on Romans. 
viii. 88, 34. Preached in Portman Chapel, London, during Lent 1875. 
By the Rev. J. W. Resve, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Reeve is an 
Evangelical Calvinist, of moderate views and very earnest aud urgent 
feeling. His preaching, although homely and ‘old fashioned,’ is very 
practical, and has the force of the great foundation truths of our Lord’s 
mediatorial mission. It has, we believe, been very useful religiously. 
The theme here selected for Lent lectures would be too high for even the 
greatest theologian or preacher. Mr. Reeve, therefore, somewhat signally 
fails to treat it satisfactorily. He can tell us nothing more about the elect 
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‘of God than that the Scriptures say there is an elect, and exhort us im- 
plicitly to receive the teaching. No one can harmonise ‘ foreknowledge 
‘and freewill ;’ but something may be said to indicate the problems and to 
relieve their pressure. The sermons may be commended for their simple 
and earnest religious goodness.--—Angelic Beings, their Nature and 
Ministry. By the Rev. Cuartes D. Bett, Rector of Cheltenham. 
(Religious Tract Society.) My. Bell gathers up the intimations of Scripture 
concerning angelic beings, and expounds them in chapters half-exposition 
half-comment, in a simple Evangelical way.——The Religion of Life ; or 
Christ and Nicodemus. By Joun.G. Manty, Toronto. The title-page 
indicates the scope of Mr. Manly’s discourses. They are of the orthodox 
Evangelical type, and are vigorous and earnest. But Mr. Manly delights 
in hard words, in rugged forms of thought, and in somewhat abstruse 
speculations. Most great theological questions come up for more or less 
of notice, and Mr. Manly’s remarks are always thoughtfuland penetrating. 
——Lights and Landmarks for the Christian and Christ-seeker. By 
Artuur MurseEtu. (James Clarke and Co.) Mr. Mursell is never common- 
place; his conceptions may not be always just, nor his taste perfect, but 
he says striking things, and we can well imagine great effectiveness in his 
preaching to an audience not very stringent in its demands for exegesis 
and logic. But we must claim for sermons that profess to be evolved out 
of Scripture passages that they be faithful, at any rate, to the principle of 
the text. We cannot think it a legitimate use of Scripture, for instance, 
to pervert Peter’s proposal to build three tabernacles on the Mount of 
Transfiguration into an educational theory that the pupil passes succes- 
sively through the three tabernacles of Moses, Elias, and Christ. This is 
surely to use the Bible as a book of ingenious puzzles. If a preacher 
feels moved to propound such a theory, by all means let him do it, but 
without a text, if he can find none more pertinent than this. There are 
times and topics when texts may legitimately be dispensed with. Mr. 
Mursell is always ingenious, earnest, piquant, and effective. We wish that 
we could inoculate scores with his popular power.——The Story of Our 
Father’s Love told to Children. By Marx Evans. (Henry S. King and Co.) 
A new and enlarged edition of a little work which has won great favour with 
young readers.—— The Lord’s Prayer. By C.J. Vauauan, D.D. (Strahan 
and Co.) It is surely sufficient to announce a new volume of Dr. Vaughan’s 
sermons. When a preacher has for some*thirty years been putting forth 
volumes of sermons, sometimes two or three in a year, criticism is super- 
fluous. We will only say that, in these discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, 
Dr. Vaughan is quite equal to himself—simple, Evangelical, thoughtful, 
earnest, and fresh. Life in Faith. Sermons preached at Cheltenham 
and Rugby. By T. W. Jex-Buaxr, M.A. (John Murray.) We naturally 
expect in sermons from the Head Master of Rugby intellectual strength, 
freshness, and beauty. These we get in a high degree. It is a literary 
pleasure to read these sermons. But we get in addition to these qualities 
great religious earnestness and wise religious counsels, eminently adapted 
to touch the best impulses in boys. Dr. Jex-Blake does not deal much in 
a formal way with doctrines, and in this he is wise; bui great fundamentals 
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are held in solution in all his sermons, and are thus full of quickening 
power and urgency. The American Pulpit of the Day. Forty-two 
Sermons by the Most Distinguished Living American Preachers, First 
Series. (R. D. Dickinson.) To omit Henry Ward Beecher, to say nothing 
of Dr. Richard Storrs, from a list of the most distinguished American 
preachers, is surely to leave Hamlet out of the play. And the omission 
is hardly compensated by nine sermons of Dr. Swing’s, able though they 
are, four of Dr. Deem’s, &c. This is no reason why this selection should 


not have been given to the public; but it is a reason why the word ‘ some’ 


should have been prefixed to the characterisation of the preachers on 
the title-page. The sermons are respectable pulpit productions ; none 
of them, however, except Dr. Swing’s, are of distinctive ability. 
There are forty-two sermons by about half that number of preachers. 
Prayer: Five Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. By James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Loughlin. (Macmillan and Co.) These sermons are 
a posthumous publication. The first of them was preached as far back as 
December 1836. Bishop O’Brien was unable to submit them to the 
revision which, before his death, he contemplated, in view of recent 
speculations. They are, therefore, necessarily somewhat obsolete in form 
and fitness ; but the general principles discussed are permanent as the 
difficulties which call them in question; and these are here treated in an 
intelligent, reverent, and sympathetic way, and with considerable intellec- 
tual vigour.—— Words from the Cross. Lent Lectwres, 1875, and 
Thoughts for these Times. University Sermons, 1874. By C. J. 
VauecHan, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Vaughan has brought into 
one volume seven sermons on our Lord’s words from the cross, and 
four sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, on the 
Resurrection of Christ, the Forgiveness of Sins, the World as the field 
of Christian work, and Religious Exaggeration and Excitement. The 
first series is wise, tender, and devout, as it could not fail to be 
in Dr. Vaughan’s hands. The keen spiritual insight and sympathetic 
religious feeling which so characterise him are here beautifully brought 
out. The second is more varied in its aspects towards present thought 
and speculation. Dr. Vaughan’s method is not controversial, it is 
affirmative and religious, and wins approval by its appeals to the con- 
science and heart. The sermop on the Resurrection of Christ is a fine 
religious vindication of the great crucial fact of Christianity ; while the 
sermon on ‘Exaggeration and Excitement’ is a most timely warning in 
the present state of religious feeling, which, from Dr. Vaughan’s lips, will 
perhaps have some weight. Like all his sermons they belong to all and 
appeal to all. 


*,* A portion of the Notices of Contemporary Literature is unavoidably 
crowded out. 
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